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Hotel   del   CorouaJo 
Rcid   Bros..    Arehiteeis 


The  Work  of  Reid  Bros.,  Architects 

THE  comprehensive  and  varied  types  of  Imildings  designed  by  Messrs. 
Reid  Bros,  and  illnstrated  in  this  number  of  the  Architect  and  Engi- 
neer are  to  a  consideral)le  extent  typical  of  the  development  of  archi- 
tecture in  San   P^rancisco.     Certainly  none  in   their  profession  have  done 
more  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  outside  world  to  this  city  by  meritorious 
examples  in  architecture  and  engineering. 

Following  closely  upon  their  first  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado — famed  more  on  account  of  its  unique  position,  adaptability 
to  its  surroundings  and  magnitude,  than  for  any  constructive  or  engineering 
feat — we  find  the  first  steel  frame  west  of  Chicago  represented  in  the  Port- 
land Oregonian.  A  few  years  later  they  presented  the  first  successful  solu- 
tion of  a  modern  skyscraper,  as  illustrated  in  the  Claus  Spreckels,  popularly 
known  as  the  Call  building.  Running  through  all  the  various  commercial, 
public  and  monvunental,  hotel,  theatrical,  church  and  residential  work  here 
presented,  we  find  the  same  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  the  profession.  These  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as — correct  design  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of  each  case — 
safe  and  secure  construction  with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  a  maximum  of 
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Clans    Spreckels    Building,    San    Francisco 
Reid  Bros.,  Architects 


The  Architect  and  Ens^inccr 


Robert  M.   Turner 


available   space,   light   and   air,   together   with  con- 
venience of  arrangement  and  artistic  effect. 

In  its  particular  line,  the  Claus  Spreckels  or 
Call  building  has  commanded  more  than  the  usual 
attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  location  within 
the  earthquake  zone,  but  from  its  wonderful  adap- 
tation to  requirements  and  beauty  of  design  for  a 
tall  commercial  building.  It  was  in  fact  the  high- 
est building,  as  compared  with  ground  area, 
attempted  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and  still 
remains  the  best  example  of  proportions  and  cor- 
rect architectural  treatment. 

Regarding  its  construction,  the  following 
extracts  are  illustrative  of  expert  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  Government  Geological  Survey,  of 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior : 

"Of  all  the  commercial  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  far  the  most  interesting  was  that  known 
as     the     Call     (or     Spreckels)     building     at     the 
corner  of  Third  and  Market  streets.     This  building  is  remarkable  for  the 
care  and  skill  shown  in  the  design  of  its  steel  work. 

"In  the  first  four  stories  above  the  street  the  bents  of  the  steel  work 
adjacent  to  the  four  corners  of  the  building  on  each  side  were  braced  with 
solid  portal  braces.  In  addition,  eight  interior  bents  were  braced  with 
diagonal  tiebars  from  top  to  bottom.  At  all  junctions  of  girders  and  beams 
with  columns,  knee  braces  were  used.  The  design  of  this  steel  work  is  well 
worthy  of  study  by  anyone  interested  in  such  structures.  It  is  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  designed  piece  of  such  work  in  the  United  States. 
Another  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  the  execution  was  apparently 
as  good  as  the  design.      ... 

"On  the  exterior,  the  Call  building  showed  absolutely  no  damage  from 
the  earthquake,  except  in  the  story  immediately  above  the  main  cornice, 
where,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  four  corners,  a  few  stones  had  evidently 
slipped  so  that  the  joints  had  opened  up  for  possibly  half  an  inch  or 
more. 

"The  only  safe  plan  in  the  construction  of  steel-frame  buildings  is  the 
one  followed  in  the  Call  building — that  is,  to  brace  the  steel  work  so  that 
by  itself  it  is  able  to  resist  the  stresses  due  to  the  vibration.  The  engineer 
who  designed  the  foundations  and  steel  frame  of  this  building  may  well 
be  gratified  at  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  structure  fulfilled  its 
purpose. 

That  this  piece  of  architecture  attracted  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  is  again  illustrated  in  its  selection,  by  a  member  of  the  London 
Council,  as  an  ideal  type  of  semi-municipal  and  monumental  structure  for 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  engagement  of  Reid  Bros,  to  design  a  building 
of  similar  character  100  by  100  feet  by  400  feet  in  height,  proposed  for  a 
public  square  in  that  city,  the  elevation  of  which  is  herein  shown.  This  is 
the  most  notable  tribute  that  the  metropolis  of  the  Old  World  has  ever 
shown  to  the  young  metropolis  of  the  Occident. 

The  ability  to  construct  safely,  particularly  in  regions  subject  to  seismic 
disturbances,  was  no  doubt  an  influence  in  the  employment  of  these  archi- 
tects by  the  New  Zealand  government  to  prepare  plans  of  a  building,  herein 
illustrated,  for  the  Public  Trust  Department  at  Wellington. 
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Main    Entrance,    CUnis   Sfi'cckcis   Building 

The  buildings  of  Hale  Bros,  illustrate  the  evolution  of  the  department 
store,  and  the  progress  of  the  city.  The  first  building  completed  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  soon  gave  place  to  the  second,  and  is  to  be  supplanted  next 
year  by  the  third  and  more  splendid  structure. 

The  design  for  the  San  Francisco  library  is  one  submitted  by  request 
of  the  trustees,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a  main  distribution 
building,  of  ample  dignity  and  size  to  fill  all  the  requirements,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  distributmg  branches ;  but  without  the  expenditure  of  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  as  first  contemplated  ;  a  bond  issue  of  lesser  amount  bearing 
four  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent  interest  being  suggested  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  originally  authorized  at  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  which  was 
found  unsaleable.  It  also  suggests  a  scheme  in  harmony  with  the  general 
plan  of  a  civic  center. 
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Detail  of   Ul'tcr  Portion,   Clans  St'-cckeh  Building 
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Dinid  Heaves  Building,  San  Francisco 
Raid  Bros.,   Architects 
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Building  for  Drc.vler  and   Preston   Estates.  San   Francisco  WConnor-Moffatt   &    Co.) 
Reid   Bros.,   Architects 


Ycon   Building,   Portland,    Oi 


Reid   Bros..   Architects 
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Dvexler   Estate    Building    (Brittam    &    Co.),    Market   Street,    San    Francisco, 

From  the  A rclii feet's  Drawing 

Reiil  Bros.,   .Architects 
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Orcgoiutiii    Biiih.ing,    Portlami,    (he. 
KcitI   Bros..    .Architci!.-; 
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Neivsf^apcr    Entrance,    Oregonian   Bnilding.   Portland,    Ore. 
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Office   Eiiliiiiicc.    Oregoinoii    Building.   Portland,    Ore. 
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The  Origiiiol  Hale  Building,   destroyed  by  the  fire   in  igo6 
Rcid  Bros.,  Architects 


The  Architect  and  Ermineer 
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The  Present   Hale   Building,   San   Franeiseo 
Reid   Bros.,   Arcliitcets 
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Rose    Building    (/C.    &    J.    Sloan),    San    Francisco 
Thonit^son-Slarrctt   Com f any .   Builders 


Rcid    Bros.,    Architects 
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Douglass    Building,    Lns    Angeles 
Rcid   Bros.,   Architects 
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Building  for  Estate  of  George  W.  Call, 

San   Francisco 

Reid  Bros.,   Architects 


Emma   .Sprcckcls   Building   before    the   fire   of   igo6 
Rcid  Bros.,   Architects 
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San    Francisco   Savi)igs    Union    (Contfctiti'cc) 
Rcid   Bros.,   Arcliilects 
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San  Francisco   Land  Comfany  Building 
Reid   Bros..   Architects 
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Exterior  Detail  Market  Street  Front,  San  Francisco  Land  Company  Building.     Rciil   Bros..    .Architects 
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-S'fnfc   Hospital    for    Criminal   Insane 
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Realty  Syndicate  Bnihling.   Emcrvvillc.   Oakland 
Reid   Bros..   .Architects 


Cnnnntgham    Building.    San    Francisco 
Reid   Bros..   Architects 
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Mcrritt  Building,  San  Francisco 


Drcxler  Estate  Bnihiing, 

Second  and  Minna  Streeis, 

San  Francisco 

Keid   Bros.,    Arcliilects 
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Urc.vtcr   Estate  Biiihllitg,  Front  a)iJ   Clay  Streets.   San   Francisco 
Rcid   Bros.,   Architects 
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Jerome  Garage,  San  Francisco 
Reid   Bros.,   Architects 
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Music  Pavitiox,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco 
Reid   Bros.,   Architects 


In  hotel  work,  the  Fairmont  is  another  notable  building  of  its  kind, 
designed  on  lines  commensurate  with  its  magnificent  site,  ample  in  its 
interior  public  areas  and  spaces  for  the  accommodation  of  large  assem- 
blages of  people,  and  complete  in  its  arrangement  and  appointments.  It 
has  been  called  by  men  of  artistic  judgment  the  most  beautiful  hotel  in 
the  world. 

In  the  residence  work  shown,  that  for  the  late  Claus  Spreckels 
designed  in  the  French  chateau  style ;  John  D.  Spreckels'  house  in  the 
Georgian,  and  William  G.  Irwin's  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  show  the 
adaptability  of  these  various  styles  of  architecture  to  the  rhodern  American 
requirements  for  palatial  homes. 

It  is  hardly  practicable,  in  so  brief  a  review  as  this  must  necessarily 
be,  to  criticise  in  detail  all  the  work  illustrated.  There  is  evidence  through- 
out, however,  of  a  full  appreciation  of  the  broad  rules  that  should  govern, 
particularly  in  that  of  a  residential  and  of  a  public  or  monumental  character, 
as  also  in  their  larger  commercial  work.  In  some  of  the  smaller  buildings, 
designed  strictly  for  business,  there  is  perhaps  shown  some  tendency  to 
sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  economy  that  reasonable  elaboration  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  most  artistic  results — a  temptation  that  often  cannot  be 
resisted  under  the  pressure  of  over  rapid  development  and  the  uncertain 
life  of  the  average  building.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  work  has  main- 
tained faifly  well  the  artistic  ideals  and  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
living  up  to  high  architectural  standards,  even  in  this  comparatively  new 
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Music  Pavilion.   Bcllingliam.    Wash. 
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Carnegie  Library,  San  Rafael,  California 
Hon   Bros..    Builders  Rcid   Bros..   .Architects 
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Semi-MiDiicipal  Building,   Loudon,   England 
Reid  Bros.,   Architects 
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Mercantile   Trust   Company    iConipetith-e),  San   Francisco 
Reiil   Bros..   .Architects 

ccnuitry  where  economy  of  construction   is  more  strongly  demanded  than 
in  the  older  locaHties. 

The  influence  of  the  Italian  school  is  apparent  in  most  of  their  work, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  logical  outcome  of  those  influences — climatic,  geo- 
graphical and  topographical — that,  common  to  the  two  countries,  gave 
trend  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  to  its  adaptability  here.  One  cannot 
liel])  feeling  that  this  influence  will  become  more  a])parent  as  San  Francisco 
rises  to  her  destinv  as  the  dominant  citv  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Edison  Concrete  House  Being  Built  in  Sacramento 

A  CONCRETE  house  moulded  from  forms  after  the  method  advocated 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  being  constructed  in  Sacramento  by  J.  E. 
Mayo  of  that  city  at  a  cost  of  $8,500. 
According    to    the    building    permit,    which    was    issued    to    ^^layo    in 
August   by   City  Clerk    Desmond,  the   structure   is  to  be  a  double  house 
containing  six  rooms  in  each  portion,  will  be  two  stories  and  used  as  a 
dwelling.     It  is,  of  course,  built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete. 

It  is  stated  that  if  the  project  proves  a  success  Mayo  intends  to  go 
into  the  business  of  building  concrete  houses,  (^nce  he  gets  the  forms 
built,  it  is  stated,  houses  can  be  erected  at  a  much  less  cost  than  for 
the  initial  structure. 

For  the  first  time  at  any  cement  show,  the  Edison  ])oured-cement 
house  will  be  exhibited  to  the  i)ubl-ic  at  the  coming  cement  show  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  \evv  York  City. 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church   {Competitive),  San  Francisco 
Reid  Bros.,   Architects 
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Episcopal  Chapel,  Coronado  Beach,  California 
Reid   Bros.,   Architects 
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OiHcers'    Quarters,    Verba    Biiena    Island 
Reid   Bros.,   Arcliitects 
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l-\   S.    Marine  Barracks.    Verha   Bucna   Island 
Reid  Bros.,   Architects 
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Episcopal  Church.   E'.'ansvillc,   Ind. 
Reid   Bros.,    .Architects 


.1    Country   Rcsulciicc 
Rcid   Bros.,    Architects 
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Inferior    Vien's,   Fairmont   Hotel,    San    Franc 
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Atiiii   Tlicalcr,  Pittsburg,  Pu. 
Rcid  Bros.,   Architects 
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Grand  Of>era  House 

Evansville,   Ind. 

Rcid   Bros.,   Architects 


American   Theater, 
Designed  for  Mering 
Picture  Entertain- 
ments.    The  Only 
Down  Town 
San  Francisco 
Play  House  which 
U'iilistood  the  Earth- 
quake and  Fire. 
Rcid  Bros.,  Architects 
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Foyer,  Alvin   Theater,  Pittsburg,  Pa 
Reid  Bros.,  Architects 


Isis  Theater,  San  Diego 
Reid  Bros.,   Architects 
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Residence  of  the  Law  Clous  S^reckds.  Sa,<  Franc 
Rcni   Bros..   Architccis 


Reccftion    Room.    Clans   S^rcch-cls    Rcshlcnc 
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(iitnid   .\Uiirciisc.    ChiKS   .S/')fr/,-i'/.v    Ncsulrn. 
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Grand  Hall,  Residence  of  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckeh,  San  Francisco 
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Turkish    Room.   ReiiJi'nie   of   Mr.   John   D.   Spreckcls 


Stoiujsc   HoU,    KcsiJcitcc  of  Mr.   John  D.  Sprc^h^ls 
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Residence  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Brceden,  San  Francisco 
Reid   Bros.,   Architects 
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A',  w,  ,;.i,  ,■    ,-r     Mr.    Thus.    II.    ll'Hliiims,    .->iui    l'i,iiui.uo 
Kcid  Bros.,   .4  r  chit  eels 


KcsiiiciHc   of   Mr.    Daniel   T.    .Miir/^liy.   San    Fiaiicisto 
HcitI   Bros.,   .-iriliitccts 
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Residence   of   Capt.    Charles    T.    Hind,    Coronado    Beach 
Rcid   Bros..   Architects 


Residence   of  Mrs.    M.    H.    Weed,   San   Francisco 
Reid  Bros..   Architects 
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Rcsiilcncr  of   Mr.  John   D.   Sf'tcckcls,   Jr.,   San   FranLisco 
Keid  Bros.,   Architects 


Russell  Sage's  Widow  Builds  Fireproof  "City" 

M1\S.  KL'SSKLL  SACil'l.  widow  of  the  late  millionaire,  lias  started 
in  to  create  a  "model  city,"  all  fireproof.  It  is  to  be  at  Forest  Hills, 
l.onj:^  Island,  and  its  pnrpose  is  to  provide  comfortable  homes  for 
j)cople  of  moderate  means.  Each  man  will  be  enabled  to  own  his  own 
home,  with  a  little  garden,  and  there  will  be  playg^rounds  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air  for  the  children. 

At  the  outset  Mrs.  Sage  and  her  advisers  decided  that  the  homes  must 
be  fireproof.  An  experiment  station,  for  the  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
materials,  has  been  built  at  Seawaren,  N.  J.  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  the 
architect  who  planned  the  new  community,  is  in  charge  of  the  tests. 

The  construction  of  the  "model  city"  has  now  been  begun  with  two 
terra  cotta  houses.  Walls,  floors  and  partitions  in  these  buildings  are  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  of  blocks  used  in  the  "sky-scrapers"  of  New  York 
City.  This  material  has  been  found,  after  elaborate  tests,  to  be  the  most 
thoroughly  fire-resisting. 

The  terra  cotta  blocks  now  being  used  at  Forest  Hill  went  through  a 
heat  of  2,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  be  aflFected  by  any  degree  of  heat  that  may 
be  encountered  in  the  future.  The  hollow  spaces  in  the  blocks  act  as  non- 
conductors of  heat,  and  thus  the  terra  cotta  houses  have  the  advantage  of 
being  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  other  houses. 
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The  Public  and  Architectural  Competitions 

By    I-'RA.\K    Ml  Lies    1).\\',    Cliainii;m 

RECENT  editorials  in  arcliitcctural  journals  stronj^ly  su])i)ort  the 
present  effort  of  the  Ameriean  Institute  of  Architects  to  improve 
competitions,  yet  communications  and  minor  notes  show,  in  some 
cases,  such  a  lack  of  information  that  it  seems  well  that  some  statements 
on  the  subject  should  be  made. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  comjietitions 
can  take  place  only  as  a  result  of  the  g^eneral  enlis^htenment  of  the  pro- 
fession and  through  it  of  the  public,  .\fter  many  years  of  discussion,  the 
profession  appears  to  have  reached  substantial  aj^reement.  as  to  what  are 
the  essentials  of  a  well  conducted  com])etition.  Without  such  agreement, 
the  present  advanced  position  of  the  Institute  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  Institute  has  made  many  attempts  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  competitions  and  to  dissuade  architects  from  taking  part 
in  them  except  under  proper  conditions.  Its  carefully  i)reparcd  statements, 
though  they  had  an  excellent  educational  effect,  were  without  other  result 
since  they  were  merely  advisory. 

The  Institute  never  has  presumed,  nor  does  it  now  presume,  to  dictate 
the  owner's  course  in  conducting  a  com])etition.  ])ut  it  aims  to  assist  him 
by  advising  the  adoption  of  such  methods  as  experience  has  jiroved  just 
and  wise.  But  the  Institute  has  at  last  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  eff'ective  means  within  its  command  for  the  improxement  of  competi- 
tion practice  lies  in  seeing  to  it  that  its  own  members  do  not  take  part  in 
ill-regulated   competitions. 

Architects  generally  have  for  many  years  regarded  the  Institute  as  the 
highest  authority  on  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  and  the  Institute  is  cer- 
tainly within  its  province  when  it  instructs  its  members  as  to  what  is 
good  competition  practice  and  requires  them  to  conform  to  it.  just  as  when 
it  instructs  them  on  other  questions  of  professional  ethics  and  requires 
them  to  conform  to  these  instructions. 

In  consonance  with  these  thoughts,  the  convention  of  1W7  ado])ted 
certain  principles  as  in  its  opinion  fundamental  to  the  i)roi)er  conduct  of 
competitions,  while  that  of  1908  decided  that  any  comi)etition  not  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  them  should  be  formally  disai)])r()ved  bv  the 
Institute. 

In  practice  it  was  found  that  it  was  imi)ossible  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  all  or  even  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  competitions  throughout  the 
country  so  as  to  disapprove  those  not  in  harmony  with  the  Institute's  prin- 
ciples. It  was  also  difficult  and  expensive  to  notify  all  members  each  time 
that  a  competition  was  disapproved.  Thus  many  badly  conducted  compe- 
titions escaped  attention  and  were  open  to  the  participation  of  members. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  converse  of  this  scheme  provided  a  more 
practicable  course.  The  convention  of  1909,  therefore,  adopted  the  princi- 
ple that  participation  in  any  competition  the  program  of  which  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Institute  is  unprofessional  conduct. 

The  convention  gave  the  board  authoritv  to  ap])rove  acceptable  pro- 
grams and  power  to  delegate  that  authoritv.  Thus  it  became  necessary  for 
the  board  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  to  test  programs  submitted  for 
approval.  Fortunately,  the  opinion  of  the  profession  as  to  the  essentials  of 
a  good  program  being  well  crystallized,  the  board  found  its  task  easier  than 
it  had  anticipated. 

The  formulation  of  these  e-sentials  resulted  in  a  "Circular  of  Advice 
Relative  to  the  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions"  which  serves  the 
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purpose  of  inforniini!^  the  public  on  the  whole  subject;  of  instructing-  archi- 
tects as  to  what  the  Institute  regards  as  good  practice;  of  strengthening 
the  position  of  advisers  chosen  to  conduct  competitions  as  well  as  of  setting 
up  a  standard  to  which  programs  must  conform  if  they  are  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Institute. 

The  board  delegated  its  power  of  approval  to  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Competitions  and  to  a  sub-committee  for  the  territory  of  each  Chapter. 
Each  of  these  sub-committees  deals  only  with  competitions  for  work  to  be 
executed  within  its  own  territory.  Programs  for  work  not  within  the 
territory  of  any  Chapter  are  passed  upon  by  the  Standing  Committee. 

The  Circular  of  .Advice,  is.  in  general,  an  essay  on  competitions  and  it 
is  in  the  main — as  its  name  indicates — merely  an  advisory  document.  The 
board  found  comparatively  few  things  so  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
a  competition  as  to  be  made  mandatory.  Its  instructions  to  the  committees 
charged  with  giving  the  Institute's  approval  are  that  the  program  should 
conform  to  the  spirit  t^i  the  Circular  of  .Advice,  but  as  this  statement  might 
be  inter])rete(l  in  various  ways,  more  sju'cific  directions  are  given: 

1.  .\])proval  must  be  withheld  if  a  program  ai)pear  not  to  be  in  con- 
sonance with  law. 

2.  Except  the  law  recjuire  an  open  comi)etition.  appro\al  ma^■  not  be 
given  to  one  in  which  no  precautions  are  taken  that  the  coiupetitors  are 
competent   to  design  and  execute  the   work. 

3.  As  experience  shows  that  unless  a  professional  a(l\  iser  be  in  charge 
of  them,  competitions  are  almost  always  hopelessly  bad.  the  Institute  will 
give  its  ap])ro\al  t(^  no  competition  that  is  not  in  charge  of  such  an  adviser. 

4.  The  Institute  will  approve  no  program  that  (loes  not  constitute  a 
contract  l)etween  the  owner  and  competitors  guaranteeing  that  an  award 
of  the  commission  tt>  design  and  supervise  the  work  will  be  made  to  one 
of  the  competitors,  nor  will  it  sanction  a  program  which  fails  to  establish 
the  terms  of  the  winner's  employment  as  those  of  the  Institutes'  schedule. 

There  must  also  be  provision  for  adecpiate  compensation  in  case  of  the 
architect's  dismissal  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the  work. 

It  would  seem  th.;t  no  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that,  lacking  any 
of  the  above  recpiiremetits.  the  program  fails  to  reach  such  a  standard  as 
the  Institute  should  set   for  its  members. 

.A  brief  summary  of  the  advisory  portions  of  the  circular  would  show 
that  they  treat  the  subject  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  pointed  out  that  competitions  are  not  generally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  owner,  that  it  is  better  to  em]dov  an  architect  on  the  basis  of 
his  fitness  for  the  work  and  that  if  a  competition  must  be  held,  the  interests 
of  the  owner  will  be  best  served  by  ecpiitable  and  definite  agreements 
between  himself  and  the  competitors. 

2.  The  role  of  Professional  Adviser  is  defined  and  his  employment 
urged. 

3.  The  owner  is  advised  not  to  hold  a  competition  open  to  all  comers, 
but   to  carefully  select   his  competitors. 

4.  The  kinds  oi  competition  recognized  by  the  Institute  are  defined. 

5.  Strict  anonymity  of  ccMiij^etitors  is  urged. 

6.  The  owner  is  advised  to  avoid  various  pitfalls  in  respect  to  the  cost 
of  the   ])ropose(l   work.  com|)etitors'  and   builders'   estimates,   etc. 

7.  The  owner  is  urged  to  receive  the  advice  of  a  competent  jury  before 
making  the  award. 

8.  Reasons  are  given  why  drawings  should  be  as  few  in  number  and 
simple  in  character  as  will  express  the  general  design  of  the  building. 

9.  A  jirograin  is  outlined  in  detail,  some  twenty  statements  being 
made  as  to  its  essential  contents. 
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10.  The  question  of  what  constitute  proper  agreements  between  owner 
and  competitors  and  between  owner  and  winner  is  treated  at  length. 

11.  The  proper  conduct  of  arcliitects  and  of  the  owner  is  considered. 
The  circular  was  issued  upon  the  30th  of  March,  1910,  and  was  widely 

circulated  among  members  of  the  profession  and  the  public  generally 
through  owners,  editors,  educators,  etc.  Copies  of  it  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  reception  was  marked  by  general 
approval  and  it  has  since  then  been  in  successful  operation.  Many  ])ro- 
grams  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  its  requirements  and  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  Institute.  In  some  instances,  the  owner  on 
receiving  the  circular  has  decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  competition, 
and  has  chosen  his  architect  directly,  a  much  to  be  desired  result.  In  the 
instances  in  which  the  program  was  not  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
principles  approved  by  the  Institute,  the  results  have  justified  members  in 
not  taking  part  in  the  competition,  since  the  outcome  in  most  cases  shows 
either  failure  to  appoint  any  competitor  as  architect  or  failure  to  proceed 
with  the  work  for  which  the  competition  was  held. 


The  Veneered  Brick  House 

(Western  Canada  Contractor.) 

SEEMINGLY  there  is  more  favor  being  shown  toward  the  veneered 
brick  house  for  modest  and  even  fairly  elaborate  dwellings  than  was 

ever  thought  of  before,  and  sometimes  it  looks  like  this  is  to  be  a 
popular  mode  of  construction  during  the  next  season  or  two.  The  idea 
is  not  new  by  any  means,  that  of  building  a  frame  structure  with  one  layer 
of  brick  on  the  outside  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  beveled  siding  or 
weatherboarding  and  the  lath  and  plaster  on  the  inside.  Houses  of  this 
kind  have  been  built  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  only  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  that  the  idea  has  extended  into  what 
might  be  termed  popular  favor.  It  seems  to  find  favor  not  merely  in  the 
matter  of  economy  in  construction  by  the  use  of  fewer  brick  in  the  wall, 
but  many  show  a  preference  for  it  on  the  ground  that  it  furnishes  a  dryer 
house  and  that  there  are  advantages  in  the  hollow  or  dead  air  space 
between  the  outer  brick  wall  and  the  inner  plaster  that  are  very  desirable. 
It  makes  a  substantial  house  and  there  are  really  no  very  strong  objections 
that  may  be  urged  against  its  finding  favor,  other  than  it  is  not  of  the  same 
fire  resisting  properties  as  a  house  built  of  solid  brick  walls.  It  is  probable 
that  in  time  we  will  develop  from  the  veneered  brick  idea  into  the  construc- 
tion of  more  brick  walls  with  hollow  spaces  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  air  space  and  its  insulating  properties. 
Whatever  may  come  in  the  distant  future  though,  it  looks  like  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  a  lot  of  favor  shown  to  the  veneered  brick  house, 
especially  in  the  building  of  moderate  cost  homes. 

The  thing  for  brick  manufacturers  to  give  attention  to  in  this  connec- 
tion to  help  themselves  along  is  to  encourage  this  form  of  construction 
m  preference  to  the  regulation  frame  with  beveled  siding  or  outer  wall. 
The  difiference  in  the  cost  of  construction  is  very  small,  and  if  the  pros- 
pective builder's  attention  is  called  to  it,  there  is  a  chance  that  many  of 
those  who  contemplate  building  next  year  will  give  up  the  idea  of  the 
beveled  siding^outer  wall  made  of  wood  and  use  in  lieu  thereof  the  brick 
wall,  thus  savmg  the  expense  of  painting  and  securing  a  better  and  more 
substantial  house  at  a  very  small  increase  in  the  cost. 
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Thinks  Some  Architects  are  too  Arbitrary 

{\'>y  a   I'crtiirhcd  Contractor  in   BuiUliiig  Age.) 

iil  \  the  interest  of  the  buildinjr  trades  in  general  and  the  carpenter  trade 
I   in  particular.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  be  possible  for  the  contractors' 

and  builders*  organizations  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  curl)  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  architects.  The  way  some  architects  act  is  almost 
beyond  the  endurance  of  the  contractor.  W'e  all  like  to  make  a  good  job, 
and  the  architect,  as  representative  of  the  owner,  has  a  right  to  expect  it, 
provided  his  drawings  and  specifications  call  for  such,  but  if  he  specifies 
Xo.  2  material  he  has  n<>  right  to  expect  Xo.  1.  He  usually  wants  a  first- 
class  job  in  material  ;  nd  workmanshij)  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

"Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  specification  calls  for  Xo.  2  flooring 
or  sheathing;  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  expect  the  contractor  to  cut  out 
knot-holes,  bad  places,  or  dead  knots,  except  when  so  stated  in  the  specifi- 
cations. As  a  rule,  however,  this  is  not  done.  Xo.  2  lumber  is  specified, 
and  the  architect  wants  the  contractor  to  make  Xo.  1  out  of  it.  For 
the  contractor  it  woidd  be  chea])er  to  use  Xo.  1  at  the  start,  ])ut  if  he 
figured  accordingly  his  figures  would  l)e  too  high  and  he  would  fail  to  get 
the  job.  It  is  the  same  with  the  siding.  The  architects  want  T)  or  C  in 
the  specifications,  but  re(|uire  .\  on  tlie  house,  and  so  we  might  continue 
from  basement  to  roof. 

"The  plans  and  specifications  are  the  exi)ression  of  the  owner  and  his 
architect,  and  they  tan  and  have  a  right  to  expect  everything  that  is  written 
or  drawn  in  there,  but  not  a  blamed  thing  more.  It  is  certain  that  where 
plans  and  specifications  call  for  a  first-class  job,  both  in  material  and 
workmanship,  the  contractor's  figures  will  be  correspondingly  high,  and 
that  is  what  the  architect  tries  to  avoid  by  trickery,  and  he  generally  suc- 
ceeds. On  the  other  hand,  the  architects  will  claim  that  the  contractors 
try  to  skin  the  job.  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  also  true  in  some  instances, 
but  they  have  to  do  it  in  order  not  to  be  swamped,  for  the  architects  and 
owners  are  so  exacting  that  the  contractor  is  trying  to  i)ull  his  end  of  the 
rope.  This  sort  of  play,  started  by  owner  and  architects,  sonu'times 
results  in  their  being  beaten  at  their  own  game. 

"If  the  architects  would  start  out  to  do  right,  I  will  wager  they  will 
be  treated  right  by  the  contractors.  As  an  example:  Architect  A  has  a 
plan  for  Mr.  So-and-So.  and  he  wants  I'uilder  15  to  figure  on  it.  Mr.  B. 
after  studying  the  plans  and  specifications,  gives  the  architect  a  reasonable 
figure.  In  the  meantime  the  architect  has  secured  figures  from  Builders 
C  and  I),  and  tells  .Mr.  I»  his  figures  are  too  high,  and  that  he  must  try  to 
do  it  for  less,  so  1*.  throws  off  a  hundred  or  so.  and  the  architect  tells  him 
to  call  again  after  a  few  days  to  get  his  decision.  With  this  lowered  bid  of 
Mr.  H  he  goes  to  C  and  tells  him  the  same  thing  he  told  B  ;  as  a  conse- 
ciuence,  C  lowers  his  bid  in  order  to  get  the  job.  and  is  told  by  the  architect 
to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  get  his  decision.  Again,  with  the  lowered  bid  of 
C'  he  goes  to  D  and  repeats  the  same  story,  with  possibly  some  additions 
to  it — that  the  job  has  to  be  cheap,  even  if  the  material  should  be  of  a  little 
less  quality.  I)  comes  down  and  finally  gets  the  job.  As  the  architect 
knows  that  he  has  at  last  the  bottom  jirice,  1)  is  started  on  the  job,  and  has 
material  of  less  quality  as  the  architect  told  him  he  could  use.  but  now  the 
trouble  commences,  for  such-and-such  material  is  specified  and  has  to 
be  used.     As  a  consequence,  D  is  skinning  the  job  wherever  possible. 

"Instead  of  opening  the  bids  at  a  set  hour  and  place  in  the  presence 
of  all  contractors,  and  giving  the  job  to  the  lowest  or  most  able  builder, 
they  try  to  get  the  better  of  the  contractors  and  everybody  else,  which,  in 
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my  opinion,  is  most  reprehonsihlc  praclicc.  'IMion.  a<j:ain.  tlicy  occasionally 
have  another  j?ame  up  their  sleeves,  which  is,  that  details  will  be  furnished 
as  the  work  progresses.  This  is  a  very  unfair  practice,  as  the  details  are 
almost  always  more  elaborate  than  the  general  drawings  indicate.  Again 
the  contractor  or  millman  gets  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  but  he  will  try 
some  way  to  squeeze  out,  or  resort  to  some  other  trick  to  get  even.  It 
must  be  insisted  upon  by  the  contractors  that  i)lans  and  specifications 
should  be  complete  before  they  are  to  figure  on  them,  and  should  be  so 
plain  and  correct  that  no  verbal  explanation  of  the  architect  should  be 
necessary,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  the  architect  to  explain  it  only 
from  his  point  of  view  or  according  to  his  opinion,  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tractor's pocketbook.  According  to  the  general  rules  in  most  standard 
specifications,  the  architect's  word  is  law  and  final.  This  is  wTong.  and 
should  be  remedied — the  sooner  the  better. 

"We  have  in  all  our  large  cities  contractors'  associations.  C'ould  they 
not  do  something  to  relieve  contractors  of  this  burden? 

"Again,  there  is  something  else  that  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
readers  of  this  department,  which  is  this:  .\re  the  contractors  going  t(» 
stand  any  more  of  the  architects'  mistakes?"  it  is  enough  to  stand  for  their 
own,  and  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  be  responsible  for  those  of  the 
architect,  or  anybody  else.  The  architects  take  refuge  behind  the  obnox- 
ious 'General  Conditions.'  with  which  every  contractor  is  familiar.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  very  unfair,  and  ought  to  be  changed." 

Building  Barges  of  Concrete 

A  SACRAMENTO  man  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  barge  which  he  declares  will  be  an  improvement  on  the 
wooden  barge  in  every  respect.  E.  W.  Ilartman  is  the  designer  and 
builder  and  he  has  been  encouraged  in  his  latest  undertaking  by  the  success 
that  has  marked  the  construction  of  thirty-six  concrete  mud-scows  used 
in  building  the  Panama  Canal.  A  writer  in  the  Sacramento  Rec  thus 
describes  Mr.  Hartman's  plans  for  a  concrete  barge  : 

The  concrete  barge  draws  only  three  feet  four  inches — whereas  a 
wooden  boat  of  the  same  size  would  draw^  four  feet.  The  load  limit  of  the 
concrete  barge  is  560  1-10  tons,  being  VX)  tons  greater  than  the  load  limit 
of  a  wooden  barge  of  the  same  dimensions. 

The  dimensions  of  the  concrete  barge  will  be  73  feet  4  inches  l)y  32 
feet.  Its  cost  will  be  about  $5,500.  whereas  the  cost  of  a  wooden  barge  of 
the  same  size  would  be  about  $7,400.  The  depth  of  the  concrete  barge  is 
seven  feet.  The  space  between  the  bottom  and  the  deck  is  divided  into  sixty 
air-tight  chambers  containing  a  total  of  25.120  cubic  feet  of  air. 

The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  barge  are  concrete  walls  six  and  seven 
inches  in  thickness,  and  reinforced  in  every  part  by  a  network  of  steel. 
It  is  declared  that  the  six-inch  concrete  side  is  stronger  than  eight  inches 
of  plank  would  be.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  sink  the  concrete  barge 
on  account  of  the  air-chambers. 

Standing  Committees  for  San  Francisco  Chapter 

The  following  standing  committees  have  been  named  bv  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  for  the  year  1910-11: 

Legislative— B.  J.  Joseph,  chairman:  Tohn  L.  Hatch.  T.  Patterson 
Ross,  John  Bskewell,  Jr.,  Louis  Stone. 

Building  Laws—George  Applegarth.  chairman  :  A.  Schroepfer.  C.  Paff. 
George  A.  Wright,  Henry  A.  Schulze. 

Housing  Committee— John  Bakewell,  Tr..  chairman:  C.  W.  Dickev. 
B.  Joseph. 
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Headquarters — George  Rushforth,  chairman;  E.  J.  \'ogel,  F.  Righetti. 

Publicity — T.  J.  Welsh,  chairman;  \\m.  A.  Xewman,  J.  Cather 
Xewsom. 

Architectural  League  and  Education — August  Headman,  chairman ; 
George  H.  Kelham,  Arthur  lirown,  Jr.,  Kenneth  MacDonald,  Earl  Scott. 

Competitions — William  Mooser,  chairman;  Sylvain  Schnaittacher. 
Hermann  Barth,  George  McDougall,  Clinton  Day. 

Fine  Arts  and  City  Adornment — Albert  Pissis,  chairman;  John  (ialen 
Howard,  Edgar  Matthews,  W.  B.  Faville,  Willis  Polk,  C.  P.  Weeks,  Smith 
O'Brien. 

Committee  Home  Industry  League  and  Commercial  Bodies — Henrv 
A.  Schulze,  chairman;  George  Applegarth,  D.  I'ranklin  Oliver.  Frank  Shea, 
F.  H.  Meyer. 

Revision  of  Constitution  and  lly-laws — Lionel  Deane.  chairman;  Svl- 
vain  Schnaittacher. 

The  Coming  Institute  Convention 

THE  following  preliminary  announcement  of  the  44th  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  (»f  .Architects  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  Januarv 
17th.  ISth  and  P>th.  has  been  sent  out  by  Glenn  I>rown,  secretary: 

"The  American  Institute  of  Architects  will  hold  the  next  convention 
in  San   I'Vancisco,  California,  January  17.  18  and   19,  1911. 

"After  the  president  has  delivered  his  annual  address  the  reports  of 
committees  will  be  received.  To  obtain  prompt  action  and  discussion  the 
board  has  ruled  that  all  reports  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretarv  of 
the  Institute  one  month  bef<jre  the  convention,  so  that  the  committees 
ap])ointed  by  the  president  may  consider  such  reports  and  present  their 
conclusions   ami   resolutions   following   the   reading  of  the   report. 

"In  addition  to  the  routine  business  of  the  Institute,  the  subject  of 
interest  before  the  convention  will  be  the  architecture  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
on  which  papers  are  expected:  The  I)evelf)pment  of  .Architecture  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  City  of  San  h'rancisco;  the 
.Aesthetic  Problems  of  and  what  the  Coast  Has  .Accomi)lished  in  City  Plan- 
ning, by  .Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  San  I-'rancisco  Chapter.  J.  G. 
Howard.  Chairman.  Mr.  Charles  II.  Bebb.  of  Seattle,  will  deliver  a  i^aper 
on  The  Salient  Points  (»f  the  .\rchitecture  of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Coast; 
while  Mr.  A.  B.  Benton,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  Historv 
and   the   Present  Status  of  the  California   Missions. 

"It  is  the  intention  to  have  the  members  of  the  Institute  and  their  fami- 
lies meet  in  Chicagi*.  where  a  special  train  will  be  furnished  to  San  I'ran- 
cisco. 

"The  members  will  go  in  a  body  to  Los  .Angeles  after  the  business 
sessions  of  the  Institute  have  been  held  in  the  former  city. 

"I'Vom  Los  Angeles  the  members  may  return  by  any  route  they  think 
most  interesting,  in  groups  or  alone. 

".Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Chicago  i*^  Xorth  \\  estern 
Railway  Company,  from  Chicago,  going  through  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  From  Los  .Angeles  the  return  may  be  made  so  as  to  stop  at  Yosemite 
X'allev  and  the  Grand  Canyons  of  the  Colorado  in  .Arizona.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  ^'eIIowstone  Park  will  be  closed  and  a  return  through 
Canada  is  not  considered  practicable. 

"From  the  East,  it  is  proposed  that  a  car  from  Xew  York  take  the 
Boston,  Xew  Jersey  and  Philadelphia  delegates,  and  that  the  delegates 
from  Baltimore.  Washington,  Ilarrisburg.  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville join  the  train  en  route  for  Chicago." 
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(ORGANIZED   18S7) 
Next  Convention  in  San  Francisco,  in  January.  19//. 


OFFICERS   FOR   1910-U 

President Irving  K.   Pond,   Chicago 

First  Vice-President.  .  .Walter  Cook,   New  York 

Second   Vice-President Edgar    V.    Seeler, 

Philadelphia 

Secretary  and  Treasurer •Glenn  Brown, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
(  James  G.  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1  Robert  Stead,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Auditors. 


Board    of    Directors    for    1910-U 

For  Three  Years — Cass  Gilbert,  New  York; 
Ralph  Adams,  Cram,  Boston;  John  Galen  Howard, 
San    Francisco. 

For  Two  Years — Frank  C.  Baldwin.  Detroit, 
Mich.;  'S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
John  M.  Carrere,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  One  Year — Frank  Miles  Dav,  Philadelphia; 
R.  Clipson  Sturgis,  Boston,  Mass.;  George  Cary, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Executive  Committee. 


San  Francisco  Chapter 

President William    Mooser 

Vice-President G.    B.    McDougall 

Secretary-Treasurer  ....  Sylvain     Schnaittacher 

Trustees 1  James  \V.   Reid 

1  Albert  Pissis 

Southern  California  Chapter 

President Frank   D.  Hudson 

Vice-President ....R.  R.  Young 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Secretary Ferdinand  Parmentier 

Board   of  Directors 
Frank  L.  Stiff  Octavius  Morgan 

Arthur  B.  Benton  John  C.  .Austin 

R.  B.  Young 


Qlaltfornta  S'tatr  iBoarlii  nf  ArrbiJrrturp 

NORTHERN    DISTRICT. 

President William     Curlett 

Secretary-Treasurer Lionel   Deane 

(  Wm.  Curlett 
Members -<  Joseph  C.  Newsom 

/  Clarence  R.  Ward 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT. 

President    John  P.  Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred  H.  Roehrig 

-,  (  OcTAVus  Morgan 

M'-MBERs -(Sumner  P.  Hunt 

(  Wm.  S.  Hebbard 


htngtnn  ^tatp  QUiaptrr.  A.  31.  A. 

OFFICERS   FOR  1910-n 

President David    J.    Myers 

Secretary w.    R.    B.   Wilcox 

Treasurer C.    R.    Alden 


Arrl|itrrtural  iCragur  uf  tlir 
Parifir  (Cuafit 

Next  Convention,  Los  Angeles 
OFFICERS   FOR   1910-11 

President Alfred    F.    Rosenheim 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vice-President E.    F.    Lawrence 

Portland,   Or. 

Secretary John     Krempel 

Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Treasurer W.  R.  B.  Wilcox 

Seattle,  Wash. 

&an  3FranriHrn  Arrhitrrtural  (Club 

OFFICERS   FOR   1910-11 

President August   G.   Headman 

Vice-President Louis   C.   Mulgardt 

Secretary T.    Bearwald 

Treasurer A.    L.    Lapachet 

I  Frederick  H.  Meyer 

Directors -  Wm.  D.  Sherman 

I  Harry  E.  Nye 


CflB  Angrlra  Arrliitrrturai  (Club 

OFFICERS  FOR  1910-U 

President .Myron  Hunt 

\'ice-President Frank    L.    Stiff 

Secretary H.    E.    Bean 

Treasurer Otto    Janssen 

Pnrtlauii  Arrliitrrturai  (Club 

OFFICERS   FOR   1910-11 

President Ellis    F.    Lawrence 

Vice-President David    L.     Williams 

Secretary Fred    Alyn 

Treasurer John    M.    Hatton 

QPaklaub  Arrhitrrtural  (Club 

President    Hart    Wood 

\'ice-President   E.   B.  Mead 

Secretary-Treasurer W.    J.    Wilkinson 

Directors 
John  G.  Howard  Louis  C.  Mullgardt 

Oswald  Spier  C.  E.  Richardson 


D.  H.  Burnham  &  Company 

The    publishers    are    in    receipt    of    the 
following: 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  have 
severed  our  connection  with  Mr. 
Willis  Polk,  and  have  turned  over 
to  him  our  San  Francisco  office, 
together  with  the  business  which  we 
had  there  on  July  1,  1910.  This, 
however,  does  not  preclude  our  do- 
ing business  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
future.  We  will  not  maintain  an 
office  there  for  the  time  being. 
Very  truly  yours, 
D.   H.   Burnham   &   Co. 
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San  Jose  Normal  School 

(Sacramento  Union.) 

All  the  people  of  tlic  State  should  be 
interested  in  all  of  its  public  institutions, 
even  those  that  are  not  located  in  their 
own  vicinity,  and  there  should  be  a  just 
pride  in  the  fact  that  this  State  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  possessing  some  of 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  buildings 
for  State  uses  of  any  common  wealth  in  the 
Republic. 

The  earthquake  shook  the  normal  school 
at  San  Jose  so  badly  that  it  was  practically 
destroyed  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  In  rebuild- 
ing the  state  engineer  very  wisely  departed 
from  the  architecture  of  the  past,  which 
was  ugly  and,  as  it  has  proven,  dangerous ; 
and  the  result  is  the  construction  of  a 
building  that  is  modern  in  design,  in 
material  and  thoroughly  Californian  in 
scheme  and  architecture.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  university  at  Palo  Alto 
will  easily  understand  the  plan  of  the  new 
normal.  It  is  a  large  building  of  the  clois- 
ter and  corridor  style,  on  the  plan  of  the 
old  missions,  of  the  Western  Pacific  depots, 
an<l  of  many  other  buildings  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  built  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  The  Architect 
and  Engineer,  which  furnishes  in  its 
August  issue  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  building  with  photographs  and  plans, 
says  it  is  the  largest  reinforced  concrete 
building  in  the  world. 

In  the  center  is  a  vast  court,  around 
which  are  the  corridors,  opening  out  on 
one  side  as  in  the  cloisters  of  the  missions. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  room*, 
and  the  library  is  arranged  to  accommodate 
40.000  volumes.  The  building  is  only  two 
stories  high,  and  there  is  a  tower,  but  it  is 
of  inconsiderable  height,  so  that  anv  future 
earthquake  will  not  aflfect  it.  The  en- 
trances, windows  and  roof  are  all  very 
charming  and  artistic,  and  the  school, 
which  used  to  be  anything  but  an  attrac- 
tion architecturally  to  San  Jose,  is  now  the 
most  artistic  building  in  the  town  :  in  fact, 
one  can  hardly  regret  the  earthquake  which 
brought  such  a   wonderful   improvement. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  only 
$272,000,  which  is  said  to  make  it  the 
chcanest  building,  when  its  actual  value  is 
considered,  in  the  State.  Every  Califor- 
nian and  every  visitor  to  California 
who  goes  to  San  Jose  should  spend 
some  time  in  inspecting  the  school,  which 
is  certainly  a  great  credit  to  the  State  and 
to  the  administration  of  Governor  Gillett 
and   the   State   Engineer  who  built   it. 


Class  A  Building 

.\rchitect  William  Mooser  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  preparing  plans  for  a  Class  A 
five  story  basement  store  and  office  build- 
ing for  Tames  E.  Flood  and  the  Wells 
Far^o  Ncvnda  National  bank  to  be  erected 
in  the  west  side  of  Montgomery  street  on 
the  site  of  the  ^\<\  Nevada  block  destroyed 
Ml  the  fire  of  1906.  The  building  will  cost 
in    the   neighborhood    of  $300,000. 


Los  Angeles  Exhibition 

The  Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club 
will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  January 
12-25,  1911.  The  exhibition  will  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  last  year.  The  great  inter- 
est taken  by  the  public  was  well  indi- 
cated by  the  attendance  of  over  26,000 
people  during  the  two  weeks,  and  the 
resultant  benefits  have  been  wide  spread 
to  Ihe  credit  of  all  those  who  assisted 
in  its  success. 

There  will  be  many  architects  and 
business  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  .\merican  Institute  of  Architects 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  They  have 
also  planned  to  visit  Los  Angeles  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  the  efforts  of  the  club  be 
supplemented  by  liberal  financial  sup- 
port. 

Arthur  R.  Kelly  is  chairman  of  the 
Exhibition    Committee. 


It  Is  Now  Architect  Lowe 

Willis  C.  Lowe,  fur  a  number  of  years 
head  draftsman  for  Architect  T.  Patterson 
Ross,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  He  also  has  been 
granted  a  license  to  practice  architecture 
by  the  California  State  Board  and  has 
established  himself  in  the  Marsdon  build- 
ing. 244  Kearny  street,  San  F"rancisco.  Mr. 
Lowe  already  has  a  number  of  buildings 
under  way,  one  of  them  being  a  hospital 
at  Lomita  Park,  San  Mateo,  Cal.  He  has 
plans  on  the  boards  for  a  bachelor's  apart- 
ment house  and  a  large  rooming  house. 


Architect  Newman  Busy 
.\rchitect  William  A.  Newman  is  one  of 
the  few  San  Francisco  architects  who  has 
kent  his  force  of  draftsmen  busy  the  entire 
year.  Mr.  Newman  has  designed  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  nearly  a 
dozen  handsome  homes  in  the  Bay  cities 
since  last  Januaryl  in  addition  to  apart- 
ment houses,  flats  and  store  buildings. 
Plans  recently  have  been  finished  for  a 
one-story  building  in  .\lameda  to  contain 
fifteen  large  stores,  and  contracts  have  been 
let  for  the  construction  of  a  frame  flat 
building  in  East  Oakland  for  H.  Gross  at 
an  estim.iled  cost  of  $15,000. 


Newly    Certificated    Architects 

.\\  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
.\rchitecture.  Southern  District,  held  at 
the  office  of  .\rchitect  F.  L.  Roehrig  in 
Los  .\ngeles.  the  following  were  granted 
State  certificates  to  practice  architcctiire : 
.'\rthur  S.  Heineman,  Union  Trust  build- 
ing, and  Charles  E.  Apponyi,  981  E.  Fifty- 
sixth  street,  both  of  Los  Angeles;  Charles 
Kruegl.  1525  Fourth  street.  San  Diego; 
Theodore  C.  Kistner,  at  present  a  resident 
of  Granite  City.  111.,  where  he  is  an  estab- 
lished architect,  who  expects  to  open  an 
o!T;ce   in   Los   Angeles   in    December. 
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Landscape  Architecture 

Landscape  Architect  Wilher  I).  Cook,  Jr., 
of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  preliminary  sketches  for  beautify- 
ing the  Secondo  Guasti  place  on  West 
Adams  street.  The  lot  is  150  by  500  feet 
and  runs  back  level  from  the  front  f^ir 
about  285  feet,  and  then  drops  about  forty 
feet.  The  ground  will  be  terraced,^  the 
treatment  of  the  grounds  being  along  'for- 
mal Italian  lines  to  conform  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  house.  Hudson  and  Munsell 
are  the  architects. 

Mr.  Cook  also  has  been  commissioned  to 
lay  out  four  estates  at  Beverly  Hills,  near 
Los  Angeles.  One  in  particular  is  to  be  a 
show  place.  The  treatment  will  be  infor- 
mal,  with   sunken   gardens. 

Mr.  Cook  was  the  architect  of  the  origi- 
nal Beverly  Hills  subdivision  of  3200  acres. 
He  also  has  been  commissioned  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  landscape  development  of  the 
C.  W.  Leffingwell,  Jr.,  place  at  Oak  Knoll. 
Pasadena,  Myron  Hunt,  architect,  and  for 
a  high  class  residence  subdivision  at 
Lewiston,  Montana,  for  Austin  W.  Warr,  of 
Lewiston.  Mr.  Cook  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Fellow  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  active  practice  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  having  been  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  a  few  months  ago.  His  work 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  the  society 
has  been  placed  in  Harvard  University  as 
a  permanent  exhibit  of  landscape  architec- 
ture. 


Designs  Wanted  for  Federal  Buildings 

A  massive  equarium  for  the  fisheries 
bureau,  a  magnificent  state  dining  room 
and  a  comprehensive  law  library  system 
are  among  the  features  of  three  great  de- 
partment buildings  to  cost  an  aggregate  of 
$7,750,000,  soon  to  be  erected  in  Washing- 
ton  under  architectural  competitions. 

The  competitions  are  for  the  selection  of 
architects  of  buildings  for  the  departments 
of  state,  justice,  and  commerce  and  labor, 
costing,  respectively,  under  the  authoriza- 
tions limiting  the  expenditures,  $2,200,000, 
$1,900,000  and  $3,650,000.  The  buildings 
will  be  erected  just  south  of  the  treasury 
building. 

The  competitions  will  close  December 
30,  and  will  be  passed  on  by  an  expert 
committee  of  award.  Architects  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Buffalo,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Omaha  and 
Columbus  will  compete. 


Engineers  and  Architects  Association 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Engi- 
neers and  Architects  Association  of 
Southern  Ca^lifornia,  Mr.  William  Mul- 
holland  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
provisions  being  made  for  developing 
the  artesian  flow  in  the  water  belt 
through    which    the    Los   Angeles   Aque- 


duct passes.  It  is  stated  the  develop- 
ment of  artesian  wells  in  this  territory 
will  reclaim  valuable  acreages  now  of 
a  marsh}'  nature  and  will  otherwise  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  importance 
of  the  atiueduct  project.  Mr.  Mulhol- 
land  was  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lee, 
hydrographer,  and  a  member  of  the 
aqueduct  engineering  forces.  The  pro- 
gram was  preceded  by  the  usual  monthly 
dinner. 


'Tis  Frequently  This  Way 

According  to  the  Hollywood  Citizen, 
from  which  the  following  paragraph  is 
taken.  Contractor  Hogg  of  South  Holly- 
wood has  discovered  the  ideal  method  of 
drawing  plans  so  that  they*  shall  conform 
in  detail  and  in  cost  with  the  completed 
work,  and  that  without  the  necessity  of 
making  any  changes  in  the  drawings.  This 
is  the  way  he  does  it: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Rhoadcs  are  build- 
ing an  artistic  annex  on  the  west  side  of 
their  pleasant  home  on  Monticello  avenue. 
The  lady  says  it  is  to  be  a  pergola.  Mr. 
Rhoades  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  an  open  air  sleeping  porch,  and 
Contractor  Hogg,  who  is  building  it,  inti- 
mates that  it  may  possibly  be  a  fernery. 
He  says :  'You  can't  tell  until  you  see  the 
plans.  When  I  get  the  plans  drawn,  any- 
one can  tell  at  a  glance  what  it  is.  I  shall 
not  draw  any  plans  until  it  is  finished. 
Some  builders  draw  their  plans  first,  but, 
if  you  notice,  they  change  them  a  whole  lot. 
When  it  is  all  done  I  will  draw  my  plans, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
changes.  They  will  all  have  been  made. 
Then  we  will  know  whether  it  is  a  per- 
gola or  a  sewing  room.' " 


Sacramento  Bank  Buildings 
Sacramento,  which  is  enjoying  a  season 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  and  building 
activity,  will  have  at  least  two  magnificent 
new  bank  buildings  the  coming  year.  The 
D.  O.  Mills  bank  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  building  an  eight  or  ten  story  Class 
A  structure  and  it  is  understood  the  plans 
are  now  being  prepared  by  Architects  Bliss 
&  Faville  of  San  Francisco.  The  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Bank,  the  name  of  which  is 
to  be  changed  to  the  Guarantee  Title  & 
Trust  Company,  will  also  put  up  a  modern 
banking  structure  of  five  ot  more  stories. 
A  number  of  architects  have  submitted 
sketches  for  this  building,  among  them 
being  Charles  S.  Kaiser  of  San  Francisco, 
who  was  formerly  with  Architect  Henry 
Schulze  and  who  is  a  young  architect  of 
recognized  ability.  Both  buildings  will  rep- 
resent an  outlay  of  close  to  half  a  million 
dollars. 


September,  '09,  Copy  Wanted 
We   have    several   calls    for   the    Septem- 
ber. 1909,  Architect  and  Engineer.   Twenty- 
five   cents    will   be    paid    for   one   or    more 
copies  of  this  issue. 
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Competition  for  Small  Houses 
In  connection  with  its  permanent  exhi- 
bition of  building  materials  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  iinilders'  Exchange,  3()-34 
West  Thirty-third  street,  New  York  City, 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Associa- 
tion announces  an  architectural  competi- 
tion. Designs  are  asked  for  a  four-room 
house,  to  cost  not  more  than  $2,500,  and 
for  an  eight-room  house,  to  cost  not  more 
than  $4,500.  Walls  may  be  of  concrete 
block  or  of  terra  cotta  block,  in  either 
case  to  be  finished  in  cement  stucco ;  or  of 
hollow  concrete  block,  plain,  paneled  or 
l)Ush-hamiTiered ;  or  of  monolithic  con- 
struction ;   or   stucco  on   lath. 

As  there  are  two  classes,  six  prizes  will 
be  awarded — Eirst  prize,  first  class,  $100; 
second  class,  $150.  Second  prize,  first 
class,  $50;  second  class,  $75.  Third  prize, 
first  class,  $30;  second  class,  $50. 

By  addressing  the  Association,  full  terms 
of  the  competition  may  be  obtained.  The 
prize-winning  designs  will  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  models  which  will  be  made 
a  permanent  exhibit. 

Oakland  Architectural  Club 
One  (jf  the  latest  architectural  organi- 
zations to  come  into  existence  and  one 
which  seems  to  show  much  promise  is 
the  Oakland  .\rchitectural  Club.  The 
administration  of  the  same  will  be  along 
lines  similar  to  other  such  clubs  on  the 
coast,  including  class  work,  exhibitions, 
etc.  Oakland  appears  to  offer  a  good 
field,  owing  to  consi<lerable  architectural 
activity,  and  the  support  as  tendered  the 
club  assures  its  success.  The  officers 
as  elected  are:  President,  Hart  Wood; 
Vice-President.  E.  B.  Mead;  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  W.  J.  Wilkinson;  Directors, 
John  Galen  Howard.  Louis  C.  Mul- 
gardt.  (^<u.»l(l  Spier  and  C.  I*".  Rirhard- 
son 

Municipal  Building 
Architects  Wright.  Kii-lif.>rth  &  Cahill 
of  San  Erancisco  are  preparing  working 
drawings  for  a  six-story  reinforced  con- 
crete building.  200  by  175  feet  to  be  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  street,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  for  the 
temporary  use  of  the  San  Erancisco  muni- 
cipal officers.  The  building  will  be  de- 
signed so  it  can  be  thrown  into  a  hotel 
upon  completion  of  a  permanent  municipal 
building.  The  city  is  to  pay  something 
over  $5,000  a  month  rental  for  use  of  the 
building.  The  structure  will  probably  cost 
$350,000.  

Personal 

.Architects  John  C.  .\iistni  and  W.  C. 
Pennell  of  Los  Angeles  have  formed  a 
partnership  and  all  work  done  in  the  office 
in  the  future  will  be  in  both  names  as 
associates. 

Architects  Welsh  &  Carey  announce  the 
removal    of    their    offices    from    the    Mills 


l)uilding  to  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
-Metropolis  Bank  building.  Market  and 
Xcw  Montgomery  streets,  San  Erancisco. 
Architect  .Albert  Held  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  announces  the  removal  of  his  office 
from  the  Hyde  block  to  No.  816-821  Realty 
building. 


California    Materials    for    California 
Buildings 

The  permanent  exhibition  of  the  struc- 
tural and  industrial  materials  of  the  State 
of  California  that  State  Mineralogist  Lewis 
E.  Anbury  has  arranged  for,  having  in 
view  a  practical  lesson  in  the  promotion 
of  home  industry,  is  progressing  toward 
the  stage  of  actual  installation  in  the  Eerry 
building,  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  San 
Erancisco.  In  this  exhibition  all  counties 
that  have  structural  or  industrial  materials 
of  mineral  origin  in  their  borders  will  be 
invited  to  take  part.  The  show  is  for  the 
purpose  of  upbuilding  California.  It  will 
be  in  the  building  through  which  more  per- 
sons pass  daily  than  in  any  other  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  most  accessible  place  in 
San  Francisco,  being  at  a  point  reached  by 
all  the  car  lines  and  where  nearly  all  over- 
land travel  west  bound  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  travel  east  bound  converges. 
Eor  this  reason  the  exhibition  will  be  seen 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  every 
year.  It  will  be  where  architects  and  own- 
ers of  realty  and  public  officials  and  all 
others  interested  in  building  construction 
can  reach  it  with  the  minimum  of  exer- 
ti<in  and  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time. 

Preliminary  to  the  actual  installation  the 
State  Mineralogist  has  sent  a  representa- 
tive, Mr.  W.  W.  Thayer,  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  talk  the  matter  over  with  those 
directly  interested  as  producers.  This  rep- 
resentative has  visited  all  central  points  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  will 
now  call  upon  and  talk  with  producers  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. Producers  are  showing  a  lively 
interest  in  the  exhibit  that  promises  to 
accomplish  large  benefits   for  the   State. 

The  architectural  details  of  a  handsome 
facade  that  have  been  worked  out  show 
that  the  exhibition  will  be  finely  installed. 
This  part  of  the  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  manufacturers  of  terra  cotta,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  an  architect.  The  im- 
portance of  promoting  interest  in  the  exhi- 
bition in  every  possible  way  is  illustrated 
by  the  statement  that,  in  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years  the  production  of  structural  and 
industrial  materials  of  the  State,  of  min- 
eral origin  has  represented  a  market  value 
of  $111,082,970  and  this  great  sum  repre- 
sents a  score  of  active  branches  of  a  great 
local  industry. 


First  Gobbler  —  What  does  our  census  of 
1910  indicate? 

Second  Gobbler  — That  the  death  rate  will 
be  largest  in  November. 
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'V\\Q     matter     <if     i)rotecting-     our 
.National    f.)rests    from    the    ravap^es 

of  fire  is  becoming  a 
PROTECT  OUR  serious  one.  The  ap- 
FORHSTS  palling-  destruction  of 

timber  in  the  Pacific 
.Xortliwcst  the  ])ast  summer  has 
artniscd  State  and  National  senti- 
ment and  shoidd  result  in  some  defi- 
nite plan  of  action  to  prevent  fur- 
ther losses.  One  plan  is  to  have  the 
regular  government  troops  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Poorest  Service  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
.Vugust  and  September,  in  protect- 
ing the  forests. 

A    systematic    canii)aign    of    fire 
protection     should     be    inaugurated 
and  carried  out  by  the  troops.     By 
jilacing    sentries    on     the    promon- 
tories overlooking  the  timbered  area 
supj)lied    with    telephone    communi- 
cation, any  information  of  incipient 
fires   could   be   quickly  transmitted. 
The   troops   could    materially   assist 
the    forest    service    in    cutting    fire 
trails   and    making  accessible  every 
portion  of  the  national  forests  and 
also    maintaining    a    thorough    and 
efficient  patrol  system.     The  great- 
est   value    of    patrol    is    necessarily 
along  traveled  routes,  railroad,  etc. 
There   are   at   present   about  25,000 
soldiers  at  the  different  army  posts. 
If   half  of   the    men    were   assigned 
annually    for   forest   duty   it    would 
practically   mean   the   end  of  disas- 
trous   fires    in    the    national    forests. 
Lightning  is  one  of  the   most  seri- 
ous  fire    menaces    to   be   combated. 
There  are  in  the  states  of  Montana, 
Idaho,     Washington,     Oregon     and 
California   1800  forest  service  men. 
These  are  a  mere  handful  covering 
the  immense  scope  of  territory,  and 
this  force  must  be  augmented  if  re- 
sults    are     to     be     achieved.       The 
forest     service    has     performed     its 
function  admirably,  with  the  limited 
money  and  men  at  its  disposal,  but 
its  efforts   should   be  supplemented 
bv  the  regular  army. 
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Truly,  the  "Conservation  Con- 
gfress"*  will  be  doing  good  work  if  it 
can  get  us  to  take 
WhY  SO  LITTLK  such  precautions  as 
FIRE  P;iOOF  will     render     forest 

CONSTRUCTION?  fires  less  frequent 
and  less  disastrous, 
and  we  can  if  we  only  want  to.  Hut 
it  can  also  do  good  work  if  it  will 
direct  our  national  attention  to 
another  fire  loss,  not  of  a  natural 
resource  that  was  given  to  us.  inher- 
itefl.  found,  gotten  without  labor, 
but  one  that  we've  acquired  by  hard 
w(irk.  huge  expense,  and  patient 
building.  OUR  CITIES!  A  fire  loss 
that  is  entirely  attributable  to  our 
continued  stupidity  and  ignorance 
and  that  instead  of  attempting  to 
decrea-e  we  are  so  doing  as  to  guar- 
antee, assure,  its  continuance  and 
increase.  There's  a  screw  loo>;e 
somewhere  in  our  National  intelli- 
gence. 

'I'o  date,  this  half  vear.  we've 
done  S5 14.000.000  wor'th  of  new 
buildings  and  repairs.  That  looks 
good  and  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive, it  means  approximately  $1,000.- 
000.000  of  construction  for  the  year. 

But  lcM»k  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
picture.  If  nothing  extraordinary 
happens,  no  abnormal  conflagration 
(the  Haltimore  and  San  I^'rancisco 
fires  were  but  two  years  apart)  our 
year's  fires  will  total  up  about  1.700 
people  burned.  165.000  buildings. 
SiSO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  property !  The 
insurance  companies  recoup  us  in 
small  part  for  this  loss  l)ut  we  pay 
them  $.V00  in  premitmis  for  every 
dollar  we  get  out  of  them,  and  then 
our  fire  departments,  water  sup])lv. 
and  such  items  cost  us  $300,000,000 
more,  in  fine,  a  net  loss  or  cost  of 
$564,000,000  for  FIR  P..  If  the  bil- 
lion dollars  expended  in  new  build- 
ings means  progress,  this  terrific 
loss  represents  retrogression,  asin- 
ine folly,  crass  stupidity. 

Spite  of  such  figures,  the  awful 
lessons  of  Baltimore  and  San  I'Van- 
cisco.  that  should  still  be  fresh  in 
mind,  the  disastrous  fires  we  daily 
witness  and  all  that,  this  is  what  we 
are  doing  in  fire  preventi«)n. 


In  all  the  new  building  done  this 
year  only  in  14  per  cent  of  it  has 
any  effort  at  all  been  made  at  fire- 
proofing,  and  of  that  96  per  cent 
of  it  is  ineffective,  abortive,  in  that 
in  almost  every  case  though  some 
parts  of  the  building  were  well  done, 
some  silly  little  thing  was  neglected 
that  jeopardizes  the  whole  structure. 
Like  a  chain,  a  fireproof  building  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
.\nd  the  most  extraordinary  part  of 
it  all  is  that  very  slight  if  any  addi- 
tional cost  would  have  made  those 
buildings  splendidly  fire-resisting. 
Further,  think  of  it.  in  this  year  of 
(irace.  in  this  splendid  country, 
where  we  have  incombustible  ma- 
terials at  lowest  cost  and  where 
we  claim  that  most  people  are  super- 
latively intelligent,  over  61  per  cent 
of  all  new  building  done  was  of 
wood,  actual  fire-traps,  tinder  boxes, 
fresh  fuel  for  fire. 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  architects,  as  a  class,  don't 
know  how  to  build  well :  the  insur- 
ance people  are  not  really  anxious 
for  good  buiUling — conflagrations 
hurt  them,  but  ordinary  fires  are 
profitable  to  them;  our  cities  are 
afraid  \.n  pass  too  stringent  laws 
C(  )M  I'FLLIXG  good  ct)nstruction 
and  our  people  are  so  accustomed  to 
second  and  third  rate  buildings, 
kindling  wood  affairs,  that  they 
really  have  the  notion  that  that  is 
the  way  to  build,  and  there  you  are. 

Practically,  the  cure  rests  with 
the  individual  investor,  with  the 
business  world  and  with  our  city 
administration.  One  might  go  back 
still  farther  and  assert  that  it  rests 
with  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  that 
is  hardly  a  prudent  way  to  put  it  for 
if  the  people  ever  saw  with  any 
vividness  the  heavy  tax  which  our 
flimsy  construction  places  upon  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  we  might 
ha\e  mobs  and  barricades  in  the 
streets  until  the  stupid  misrule  of 
the  jerry  builders  was  brought  to  a 
sununarv   end. 
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HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 


A   Scheme  for   Facilitating   the    Heating 
and  Ventilation  of  School  Rooms 

A  unique  arrangemeiu  designed  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus  in  such 
apartments  as  school  rooms  is  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  sketches,  in 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  idea 
involves  the  use  of  a  suspended  ceiling 
of  glass  hung  above  the  pupils"  heads. 
The  scheme  was  presented  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  heating  engineers'  society 
in  St.  Louis  by  Francis  \V.  McGuire.  of 
Rockford.  111.,  by  whom  it  was  devel- 
oped. In  describing  the  idea.  Mr. 
McGuire   says: 

"The  principal  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  suspended  ceiling  is  that  it 
introduces  the  fresh  air  at  or  nearest  the 


In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  McGuires 
idea.  Secretary  \V.  M.  Mackay  stated 
that  such  a  construction  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  State  laws  which  call  for  a 
12  to  13  foot  ceiling,  that  the  space  above 
would  be  considered  dead  space,  and  that 
the  ventilation  into  the  same  flue  would 
interfere  with  the  lower  ventilation. 

Mr.  McGuire  holds  that  it  would 
hardly  violate  the  State  laws,  as  the 
height  of  the  room  remains  12  to  13 
feet,  that  the  space  above  is  not  dead 
space,  inasmuch  as  the  cooling  surface 
of  the  windows  and  outside  wall  are 
the  prime  factors  in  air  movements  and 
the  small  opening  in  the  vent  flue  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  room  only  tends  to 
stimulate  the  otherwise  sluggish  move- 
ment from  the  lower  section  of  the  flue. 


Affearance   cf  School  Room  vcith  Sus fended  Glass  Ceiling 


breathing  line,  and  distributes  it  equally 
from  the  point  of  its  introduction  into 
the  room.  Thus  the  air  does  not  travel 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  room  first  and 
there  become  contaminated  by  the  foul- 
ness of  the  ceiling  caused  by  the  set- 
tlings on  the  ceiling.  The  impurities 
that  may  accumulate  in  the  air  are  either 
forced  to  the  floor  line  or  are  carried  to 
the  top  of  the  room  by  way  of  the  space 
alongside  of  the  walls",  as  either  of  their 
weights  may  determine,  thereby  giving 
a  pure  stratum  of  air  at  or  nearest  the 
breathing  line* 

The  benefits  from  a  heating  standpoint 
are  that  the  warm  air  is  forced  to  the 
sides  of  the  room  first,  and  in  this  way 
warms  the  air  near  the  windows  and 
walls. 


Another  speaker  stated  tiiat  tne  upper 
surface  of  the  suspended  ceiling  would 
gather  dust  from  the  sweeping  of  the 
room.  Mr.  McGuire  holds  that  this  is 
one  of  the  good  features  of  the  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  dust, 
if  in  the  room,  remains  there,  either  at 
the  ceiling  or  floor  line,  or  both,  and  if 
this  arrangement  will  collect  the  dust 
(each  panel  of  glass  being  removable i 
it  would  necessitate  the  frequent  clean- 
ing or  washing  of  the  surface  and  by  so 
doing  would  remove  some  of  the  impuri- 
ties that  would  otherwise  remain  in  the 
room. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Kinealy  stated  that  in 
ordinary  constructions,  with  a  proper 
size  of  flue  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
heat,  it  Is  possible  to  heat  a  school  room 
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SO  that  tlicrc  will  not  hv  more  than  two 
degree*  difference  in  any  part  of  the 
occupied   room. 

"Allowing  this  to  be  true,"  says  Mr. 
McGuire.  "which  i.s  unusual  and  very 
seldom  accomplished,  it  refers  to  heating 
only,  and  we  all  know  a  room  can  be 
satisfactorily  heated.  But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  any  impurities  that  have  accumu- 
lated in  any  part  of  the  room  or  cloth- 
ing of  the  occupants  will  settle  down  by 
gravity  all  through  the  breathing  space 
or  rise  upward  the  same  way,  and  are, 
therefore,  always  present  in  the  breath- 
ing space?  This  is  the  principal  fault  of 
heating  systems,  and  was  not  this  the 
principal  reason  for  the  elimination  of 
direct   ra<liation?" 


Thoughts  on  Ventilation 

WK  notice  in  a  Middle-\Ve>t  journal  a 
vigorous  protest  against  illy  venti- 
lated school  rooms.  Ft  seems  to  be  the 
outcry  of  a  school  teacher  delivered  before 
the  furnace  manufacturers.  lately  assembled 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  speaker's  main 
condemnation  wa>  not  beca«>c  a  furn.ice 
was  used  but,  as  we  read,  because  the 
flues  to  carry  off  the  expired  air  were  at 
the  ceiling.  l-'or  many  years  there  has 
been  a  great  difference  among  professors  of 
ventilation  whether  the  outlets  for  used 
air  should  be  at  the  ceiling  or  at  the  floor. 
Wc  never  could  understand  the  sense  of 
allowing  the  air  to  be  passed  out  at  the 
floor  level.  Foul  air  shouKl  be  drawn  off 
at  the  ceiling.  To  draw  f(nil  air  off  at 
the  floor  level  is  an  absurdity,  and  to 
attempt    it    is   contrary   to   natural   laws  of 


ScctiiTnal   I'lC-.c  of  Si'liool  /?i'0»n 
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atmospheric  pressure.  Air  that  has  once 
been  breathed  and  exhaled  from  the  body 
is.  we  may  say.  the  highest  in  temperature 
of  the  air  in  the  room,  and  to  expel  that 
air  from  the  room  it  must  be  drawn  down- 
ward and  in  its  passage  downward  passes 
the  nose  and  mouth  and  is  again  breathed 
over  and  the  person  naturally  inhales  a 
large  quantity  of  foul  air  that  has  been 
once  inhaled. 

Air  flues  provided  for  the  passage  of  air, 
whether  before  or  after  being  breathed, 
should  be  of  good  size  and  as  straight  and 
direct  as  possible,  for  if  they  are  long  and 
tortuous  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  clean. 
We  hardly  know  of  a  subject  in  which 
there  are  such  widely  different  opinions  as 
on  the  matter  of  ventilation. 

A  majority  of  English  authorities  are  in 
favor  of  natural  ventilation.  Robert  Boyle, 
long  considered  an  authority  on  ventilation, 
states  that  a  number  of  small  inlets  fixed 
around  the  walls  about  five  feet  nine  inches 
high  above  the  floor  insures  the  best  distri- 
bution. The  air  should  pass  directly 
through  the  walls  by  means  of  tubes  and 
be  delivered  upward  at  a  velocity  not  ex- 
ceeding two  feet  per  second.  But  open 
windows  should  not  be  used  in  cold 
weather.  Foul  air  should  be  drawn  out  at 
the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Boyle  favors  the  withdrawal  of  foul 
air  at  the  ceiling  and  does  not  favor  open 
fire  places  because  it  interferes  with  the 
ventilating  apparatus.  A  majority  of 
writer  on  ventilation,  however,  strongly 
favor  their  use.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  an  ordinary  family  room,  nothing  adds 
so  much  to  the  comfort  of  a  sitting  room 
as  an  open  fire  place,  for  in  nearly  every 
instance  there  is  a  strata  of  cold  air  at  the 
flf)or  level  that  is  very  uncomfortable,  and 
is  best  withdrawn  by  and  through  an  open 
fireplace.  Other  experts,  or  at  least  those 
who  claim  to  be  such,  strongly  favor  the 
plenum  system:  that  is,  directing  a  strong 
current  of  air  into  the  room,  and  they  go 
.so  far  as  to  advocate  the  closing  of  all 
windows,  and  it  is  also  claimed  that  the 
air  can  be  cleaned  and  regulated  in  every 
way.  But  the  system  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  hospital  authorities. 

In  a  book  entitled  "Hospitals  and  Asy- 
lums of  the  World,"  Mr.  Charles  Burdett, 
who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject  where- 
of he  speaks,  makes  the  following  state- 
ments: "At  (iuy's  Hospital.  London,  there 
is  an  elaborate  system  of  ventilation.  The 
fresh  air  is  taken  in  at  the  tops  of  two 
towers  and  drawn  to  the  basement,  where 
it  is  warmed  and  sent  to  the  wards  and 
admitted  at  the  floor  level,  and  the  foul  air 
is  extracted  at  the  ceiling  level  and  drawn 
off  through  shafts  to  the  top  of  a  lofty 
tower  by  means  of  heat.  The  system,  how- 
ever, has  been  anything  but  a  success,  and 
in  the  report  of  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr. 
Holmes  it  is  said  to  be  condemned  unani- 
mously by  the  medical  staff,  which  finds 
it     utterly    inefficient,    and     regards    the 
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wards  thus  provided  as  the  least  hcaltliy 
in  the  hospital,  while  it  is  said  that  the  new 
wards,  which  are  ventilated  naturally, 
have  a  satisfactory  air  supply.  The  York 
County  Hospital  (England)  is  an  institu- 
tion provided  with  a  system  of  mechanical 
ventilation  by  impulsion  of  fresh  air  and 
exhaust  by  extraction.  The  history  of  this 
hospital  i.s  a  marked  example  of  the  failure 
of  artiticial  ventilation.  A  mechanical  sys- 
tem was  installed,  but  the  report  states  the 
wards  were  always  close  and  sickly  and 
even  offensive.  While  the  patients  com- 
plained of  the  deprivation  of  fresh  air. 
the  medical  staff  also  complained  of 
the  state  of  the  hospital.  Worse  than  this, 
the  health  of  the  patients  was  impaired, 
especially  those  who  were  submitted  to  any 
operation,  however  slight.  In  a  word,  the 
hospital  constantly  grew  worse  until  the 
surgeons  abandoned  operations  of  all  kinds 
rather  than  incur  the  almost  certain  risk 
of  a  fatal  termination,  and  finally  the  hos- 
pital had  to  be  emptied  and  cleansed,  and 
the  elaborate  mechanical  apparatus  aban- 
doned. Since  that  time  erysipelas  as  a  hos- 
pital disease  has  disappeared  and  surgical 
operations  do  well.  A  natural  system  of 
ventilation   was  adopted   in   this  hospital. 

It  is  also  stated  that  extraction  of  foul 
air  by  heated  high  shafts  was  found  to  be 
no  more  efficacious. 

From  a  reading  of  the  above  one  is  led 
to  think  that  the  accounts  are  very  contra- 
dictory. But  there  are  some  fixed  facts, 
as  the  proper  place  for  outlets  for  extrac- 
tions of  foul  air  is  undoubtedly  at  the  ceil- 
ing, for  air  once  exhaled  is  loaded  with 
impurities  and  from  its  high  temperature  it 
rises  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  the  outlet  is  at 
or  near  the  floor  level  the  air  loaded  with 
poisonous  impurities  passes  down  and  is 
again  l)rcathed  in  passing  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  patients. 

Another  matter  that  happens  with 
mechanical  ventilation  is  that  a  current  of 
fresh  air  injected  into  a  room   is  very  apt 


to  have  such  power  and  force  imparted  to 
it  that  it  simply  ploughs  a  channel  through 
the  body  of  the  air  in  the  room  toward  the 
several  outlets  provided  for  the  outgo  of 
the  foul  air,  and  the  currents  of  fresh  air 
fail  to  be  properly  diffused  throughout  the 
main  body  of  air  in  the  room.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Boyles'  advice  is  correct  as  to 
the    air    inlets    before    mentioned. 


Ventilation 


The  last  paragraph  of  an  article  under 
the  above  heading,  written  by  P.  Abraham- 
son,  was  unintentionally  omitted  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Architect  and  Engi- 
neer. The  omission  was  one  of  those  in- 
exnlainable  errors  that  will  crop  into  a 
publication  now  and  then,  no  matter  how 
carefully  edited.  The  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  article  are  given  herewith  : 

It  is  understood  that  air  in  rooms  to  be 
kept  comparatively  pure,  must  be  changed 
constantly,  the  object  being  to  prevent  cer- 
tain effects  caused  by  breathing  vitiated 
air  such  as  listlessncss,  drowsiness  and  sick 
headaches. 

.A.  .person  should  be  as  particular  with 
the  air  they  breathe  as  the  water  they 
drink.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  death 
rate  are  from  diseases  of  the  house,  that 
is  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  who 
(lie  are  carried  off  after  suffering  more  or 
less  prolonged  and  always  distressing  dis- 
eases from  the  effects  of  breathing  the  foul 
air    of    imperfectly    ventilated    houses. 


A  Hospital  Without  a  Bath  Tub 

A  hospital  without  a  single  bath  tub,  that 
is  the  forward  step  in  sanitary  construc- 
tion which  is  announced  for  the  great  hos- 
pital building-  which  the  Harriman  lines 
are  now  erecting  in  Houston,  Texas,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  In 
the  place  of  tubs,  numerous  shower  baths 
have  been  provided  and  it  is  claimed  this  is 
done    in    the    interest    of    both    the    physi- 
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cians  and  the  patients.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  frequently  a  patient  can  not  be  moved 
from  his  cot  or  is  too  weak  to  be  placed 
in  a  tub,  but  that  he  can  be  rolled  under 
a  shower  and  given  his  daily  bath  in  com- 
fort. The  physicians  and  surgeons  claim  it 
is  much  more  convenient  for  them  to  step 
under  the  shower  than  to  be  compelled  to 
use  the  old  fashioned  tubs  and  in  these 
days  of  advanced  surgery  the  physicians 
must  be  as  thoroughly  sterilized  as  their 
instruments.  The  big  tub  with  its  broad 
surface  and  many  pipes  is  also  held  to  be 
much  more  unsanitary  than  the  shower 
bath  with  its  flush  of  runninir  water  and 
imnle  equipment. 


Government  Specifications  for  Plumbing 
Fixtures 

There  has  been  issued  recently  from  the 
government  printing  office  at  Washington 
snecihcations  for  plumbing  fixtures,  etc.. 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Uniform  Plumb- 
ing Specifications  for  the  Treasury,  War 
and   Navy  departments. 

Compliance  with  these  specifications  is 
necessary  in  every  case  where  proposals  for 
government  work  are  made  to  the  depart- 
ments indicated. 

Copies  may  be  procured  by  application. 
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The    Relation    of    the    Architect    to    the 
Illuminating  Engineer. 
By  George  Fugh  Smith 

ILLUMINATING  engineering  is  aim- 
ing to  do  more  than  merely  furnisli 
an  adequate  number  of  foot-candies 
to  properly  illumine  a  given  space — it  is 
aiming,  as  I  understand  it,  to  increase 
human  comfort  through  the  proper  com- 
bining of  light  and  common-sense  by 
making  the  places  illuminated  more 
pleasant  to  live  and  do  business  in. 

Necessarily — and  here  1  repeat  what  I 
said  before — if  illuminating  engineering 
is  to  achieve  more  than  a  passing  suc- 
cess it  must  take  into  consideration  har- 
mony, color  and  the  basic  principles  of 
applied  design.  For,  unless  these  points 
are  made  one  in  the  application  of  the 
new  science,  how  is  it  to  achieve  results 
which  will  do  more  than  furnish  just  the 
right  amount  of  light  for  the  case  in 
hand?  No  rational  man  will  maintain 
that  simply  lighting  a  space  accurately 
afifords  sufficient  ground  for  a  science 
to  stand  upon;  it  must  with  its  proper 
amount  of  light  give  the  proper  fixtures, 
and  to  do  this  it  must  understand  how 
the  harmonizing  designs  are  worked  out. 
If  these  points  are  essential,  how  is  the 
engineer  to  obtain  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  them  if  not  by  constant  study 
of  the  best  which  has  been  and  of  the 
best  which  is,  with  reference  to  archi- 
tecture and  its  kindred  arts.  In  othei- 
words,  how  do  you  expect  to  applv  what 


you  kn<jw  to  bf  iKccssar^-  to  change  an 
ugly  spot  into  a  place  of  beauty  unless 
you  understand  the  principles  of  con- 
structional  design? 

Again,  how  do  you  expect  to  designate 
the  hxtures,  which  may  be  a  part  of  the 
decoration  of  a  "period"'  room,  unless 
you  know  the  particular  style  of  decora- 
tion germane  to  that  particular  period? 
While  I — and  I  believe  all  men  interested 
in  better  decoration — abhor  the  "epoch" 
idea,  still,  in  order  that  we  may  not  com- 
mit anachronisms,  we  must  study  the 
works  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

Granting  that  all  periods  are  compo- 
site, it  follows  as  a  sequence  that  we 
must  understand  not  only  one  particular 
epoch,  but  the  single  ideas  and  the  ideals 
which  called  it  into  being. 

To  whom  shall  we  turn  to  get  at  these 
very   necessary  points? 

The  architect  is  the  logical  person, 
since  in  his  studies  he  will  have  thor- 
oughly familiarized  himself  with  design 
and  style  since  time  began,  and  in  his 
files  will  be  found  data,  drawings,  photo- 
graphs and  the  like  which  will  have  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  idea,  then,  is  to  associate  our- 
selves with  the  architect,  so  that  he  will 
consider  us  as  much  an  essential  to  his 
whole  as  he  does  his  experts  on  fire- 
proofing,  concrete  and  structural  iron. 

The  question  next  arising  is,  "How 
are  w-e  to  accomplish  this  association?" 

In  the  first  place  I  should  advise  that 
where  possible  the  illuminating  cntrineer 
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make  application  to  the  local  architects' 
society  or  club.  He  will,  in  all  prul)a- 
bility,  be  rebuffed  unless  he  has  had  a 
talk  with  a  number  of  the  more  promi- 
nent architects  beforehand  and  explained 
to  them  that  by  such  an  association  his 
knowledge  of  what  is  proper  in  lighting 
would  be  enhanced  and  his  technical 
knowledge  would  be  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  any  event.  Again, 
the  illuminating  engineer  is  usually  one 
to  fifty  in  proportion  to  the  architects 
of  a  given  community,  and  in  such  a  case 
there  should  be  a  warm  reception  await- 
ing him  at  the  hands  of  the  architects. 

Outside  of  the  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters the  illuminating  engineer  is  more  a 
myth  than  a  reality,  for  as  yet  there  are 
so  few  men  devoting  their  time  and  en- 
ergies to  illumination  that  the  smaller 
communities  know  little  or  nothing  of 
them,  and  will  naturally  be  a  little  back- 
ward about  acknowledging  them  and  giv- 
ing them  recognition.  It  is  to  just  this 
class  of  illuminating  engineers,  those 
whose  profession  is  carried  on  in  the 
smaller  cities,  that  I  want  to  make  the 
following  suggestions,  for  they  more  than 
those  of  their  co-workers  in  larger  fields 
need  the  assistance  which  every  little 
bit  of  artistic  and  practical  knowledge 
can  give  them.  They  will  have  the  hard- 
est time  making  their  science  recognized 
by  the  architects,  since  these  latter  men 
will  know  less  of  its  aims,  achievements, 
ideals  and  causes  than  do  the  architects 
of  the  great  cities. 

To  these  latter  illuminating  engineers 
I  would  strongly  advise  that  they  make 
it  a  point  to  meet  and  know  personally 
every  architect  in  their  community;  that 
they  go  to  each  and  n>k  questions,  show 
interest  in  the  work  of  each,  and  ask  for 
suggestions.  An  architect  is  a  man  who 
takes  pride  in  his  wurk  and  who  is  stirv- 
ing  to  make  it  individual — as  a  conse- 
quence he  will  grasp  at  a  chance  for  en- 
hancing that  individuality  when  he  is 
convinced  that  the  chance  is  a  good  one 
And  who  is  there  to  say  that  by  a  better 
selection  of  fixtures  and  a  better  arrange- 
ment of  lights  the  work  of  the  architect 
will  not  be  improved"'' 
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Cict  tlic  arcliitccts  to  sliow  you  all  tlie 
(Irawings  tliey  have — study  tlicin  with 
inference  to  period  and  usefulness  in 
your  business — ask  the  architect  to  sug- 
Kcst  to  you  the  kind  of  fixtures  he  has 
in  mind,  for  you  will  lind  that  lie  lias  a 
general  idea,  and  ask  him  to  make  rough 
sketches  of  those  ideas.  Then  you  sub- 
mit them  to  a  fixture  house  and  the 
draughtsmen  there  will  return  to  you 
drawings  which  will  be  along  the  ideas 
you  offer. 

.Another  way:  In  every  city  I  have 
visited  there  is  a  public  library;  in  each 
of  these  collections  there  will  be  found 
books  and  copies  of  famous  paintings  in 
which  will  be  ft)und  ideas  galore  of  fixt- 
ures for  lighting  purposes.  Study  them. 
Learn  the  different  styles  peculiar  to  the 
different  periods  and  the  reason  for  each. 
.Make  sketches  of  your  own  along  the 
lines  in  the  pictures;  then  have  the  fixt- 
ure man's  artist  work  them  up;  or  sug- 
gest them  to  the  architect  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  be  better  for  both  parties 
concerned  in  their  modified  form  because 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  modern 
light  sources  and  to  answer  modern 
illumination  and  decoration  questions. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  decorator  in  the 
work  you  have  in  hand  have  a  talk  with 
him.  He  knows,  or  should  know,  what 
is  right,  and  you  could  do  no  better  than 
keep  in  touch  with  him. 

Above  all  things  I  say  to  illuminating 
engineers,  unless  you  have  studied  pro% 
portion,  design  and  ornament  do  not  at- 
tempt to  specify  fixtures.  Take  your 
plans  to  your  architect  and  ask  his  ad- 
vice. Don't  be  ashamed  to  go  to  such  a 
man,  for  remember  he  has  put  in  a  life- 
time of  hard  study  on  these  three  points. 
You  can  not  expect  to  know  what  he 
knows  unless  you  study,  study,  study — 
proportion,  balance,  line,  color,  ornament 
and  their  application.  These  are  as 
essential  to  your  success  «as  are  your 
formulae  for  computing  an  installed 
illumination.  The  more  you  learn  of 
these  essentials  to  modern  architecture 
the  more  you  will  be  a  success  in  your 
own   line. 

Therefore,  let  me  repeat  what  I  have 
said,  and  let  me  urge  upon  every  man 
who  preaches  the  gospel  of  better  light 
to  take  care  of  what  he  does  and  to  take 
care  of  what  he  avoids  in  specifying  his 
fixtures.  A  working  knowledge  of  bal- 
ance, line,  harmony,  application,  build- 
ing and  their  kindred  arts  is  absolutely 
essential  to  your  success  as  an  illuminat- 
ing engineer,  for  your  work  is  depen- 
dent upon  them,  as  is  the  bettering  of 
their  work  dependent  upon   you. 

Therefore,  get  into  close  touch  with 
the  architect  bj'  making  him  understand 
that  you  want  to  meet  him  upon  his 
own  ground  by  absorbing  his  ideas,  by 
showing  an  interest  in  his  work,  by  act- 
ing  upon    his   advice. 
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By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


Attractive  Features  at  New  York's  First 
Big  Cement  Show 
Special    attractions    are    announced    by 
the  management  for  visitors  to  the  Cement 
Show    which    is    to    be    held     in     Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December 
14-20,    1910.     For   the   first   time,   the   Edi- 
son poured  house  will  be  in  evidence.     Mr. 
Edison's    prominence    as    an    inventor    and 
his  activity  in  the  Portland  cement  indus- 
try  make   his    announcement    that   a    com- 
plete concrete  house  can  be  poured  at  one 
operation    one    of    unusual    interest.      Mr. 
Edison    will    personally    install    and    super- 
vise the  exhibit  at  the  show.    The  house  to 
be  shown,  together  with  the  molds,  will  bt 
about  25  by  30  feet  and  is  to  be  built  for 
$1,200    in    gross    lots.      There    is    consider- 
able   ornamentation    on    the    exterior,    but 
the    whole    house    is    to    be    poured    in    six 
hours.     The  chief  part  of  the  invention   is 
Mr.    Edison's    concrete    mixture,    which    is 
reported    to    flow    like    water,    holding    the 
aggregates    in    suspension    and    securing    a 
uniform      distribution      of      the      concrete 
throughout  the  molds.    This  apparent  over- 
coming of  the  laws  of  gravity  will  be  of 
unusual   interest   to   concrete   men   all   over 
the  world.     The  completed  house  and  the 
molds  in   which  it  has  been  cast  will  both 
be  exhibited  at   Madison   Square. 

Of  almost  equal  interest  to  the  student 
of  concrete  industrial  construction  will  be 
the  exhibition  of  the  gold  medal  concrete 
cottage,  prize  winner  in  the  competition 
held  by  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Congress 
last  year.  The  cottage  is  a  sankarv, 
inexpensive   home    for   a    workingman.    de- 


signed by  Milton  Dana  Morrill,  Washintf- 
ton,  D.  C,  and  was  illustrated  in  the 
Architect  and  Engineer  some  months  ago. 
The  cottage  in  question  is  two  stories 
high,  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and  con- 
tains live  rooms.  Under  specifications,  one 
car  load  of  Portland  cement  is  sufficient 
for  such  a  house. 


Outfits  for  Private  Garages 

In  these  days  of  the  automobile,  archi- 
tects who  arc  called  upon  to  design  tine 
homes  usually  are  expected  to  plan  an 
up-to-date  private  garage  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  home  equipment.  To  have 
these  buildings  up  to  date,  the  man  who 
plans  them   must  keep   himself  posted. 

One  of  the  conveniences  which  every 
owner  likes  in  his  garage  is  a  gasoline 
storage  outfit  that  requires  no  measuring 
or  funnels  and  is  at  the  same  time  proof 
against  fire,  evaporation  and  leakage.  With 
the  Bowser  outfit  you  pump  the  gasoline 
directly  into  the  car  without  exposure  or 
possibility  of  explosion.  All  styles,  sizes 
and  prices  prevail  and  detailed  information 
will  be  supplied  upon  receipt  of  a  postal 
card  to  the  Western  Sales  Office,  612  How- 
ard  street.    San   Francisco. 


Bricklayers  vs.  Concrete  Workers 

Eight  bricklayers  quit  work  on  the  new 
building  of  the  People's  Savings  Bank  in 
Sacramento  because  concrete  workers,  who 
are  paid  $3  a  day.  were  employed  upon 
work  which  the  bricklayers,  who  are  paid 
$7  a  day,  claim  as  bcl'  '  •  >  their  trade. 


T  Southern  Parific  Co.S  New  Depot,  Tulare.  Cal.     D.  J.  Patterson.  Architect 
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The  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  con- 
crete should  be  poured  into  the  space 
between  the  concrete  wall  and  terra 
cotta  facing  by  concrete  workers  or  by 
bricklayers.  Superintendent  J.  S.  Conncll 
of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company  de- 
clared that  it  is  an  unheard-of  thing  for 
the  bricklayers  to  insist  upon  doing  the 
work  which  was  clearly  a  part  of  the  trade 
of  a  concrete  worker. 

The  bricklayers,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a  bricklayer's  job.  Rather 
than  delay  the  work,  the  Starrett  company 
finally  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  brick- 
layers, although  it  cost  the  company  quite 
a  little  more. 

The  work  of  pouring  in  a  layer  of  con- 
crete between  the  concrete  wall  and  the 
terra  cotta  surface  cost  $4  a  day  more  for 
every  workman  employed  upon  it,  when 
done  bv  bricklayers. 


"Popping"  Lime 

The    Kditor    The    .\rclii;cct    and    KiiRinccr: 

I  understand  there  have  ticen  i|ui;e  a  few  cases 
in  San  Francisco  of  late  where  |il:i>>lt-rmg  has 
blistered  soon  after  application.  Is  this  "popping" 
or  blistering  due  to  a  pour  brand  of  lime  or  to 
the  method  of  application?  Is  there  a  remedy 
f..r  it' 

ARCHITECT. 

As  Covvell  lime  is  known  to  have  been 
used  in  a  number  of  cases  where  the  plas- 
tering "()opped"  the  manufacturers  of  this 
l>roduct  were  asked  for  an  explanation  and 
the  following  reply  from  Secretary  George 
of  the  Cowcll  Lime  &  Cement  Company 
will    be    found    of    interest : 

"Replying  to  yours  of  the  18th  inst.,  beg 
to  say  that  sometimes  lime  used  in  plaster- 
ing will  blister  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
"pop."  There  arc  many  causes  which  lead 
to  this.  The  contractor  may  burn  the  lime 
in  slacking  it.  he  may  forget  to  screen  it ; 
he  may  not  leave  it  s.uflicient  time  in  the 
mortar  pile,  which  should  n<»t  be  less  than 
two  weeks,  or  he  may  be  careless  in  allow- 
ing unslacked  portions  of  lime  to  get  into 
the  mortar  pile.  On  the  other  hand  lime 
quarries  never  run  uniformly,  and  there 
may  be  times  when  the  manufacturer  may 
run  into  streaks  in  his  quarrv  where  the 
lime   will   not  all   burn  uniformly  and   will 


cause  this  trouble.  Recently  there  have 
been  a  few  jobs  in  San  Francisco  which 
have  shown  this  blistering.  After  the 
material  is  on  the  walls  and  this  occurs  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  trace  it  back  and  find 
out  whose  fault  it  is." 


Bank   Vaults   and    Equipment 

One  of  the  finest  installations  of  fire  and 
burglar  proof  vaults  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
recently  has  been  completed  in  the  First 
National  Bank  building.  San  Jose,  by  the 
M.  G.  West  Company,  Western  sales 
agents  of  the  Mosler  Safe  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  353  Market  street,  San 
Francisco.  The  equipment  includes  besides 
the  massive  vaults,  doors  and  security 
safes,  a  line  of  steel  safe  deposit  boxes, 
steel  filing  cases  and  omnibuses,  the  entire 
installation  being  nearly  a  duplicate  of  the 
fixtures  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, pronounced  at  the  time  they  were  put 
in  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  San  Jose  installation  was  made 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Ross 
R.  West,  engineer,  and  F.  J.  Reed,  the 
company's  expert  mechanician.  Besides 
bank  installations  special  attention  is 
paid  by  the  West  company  to  vault 
e<iuipnients  for  court  houses  and  halls  of 
record.  New  offices  and  salesrooms 
recently  have  been  leased  by  the  company 
at  353  Market  street,  where  a  large  stock 
is  kept  on  hand  for  customers  who  do  not 
(•;iri-    t">    \v\\\    t'T   "!->i-M!('-t'^-'>rdor"'    tro-iiN. 


MacKenzie     Roof    Co. 


425   15th    St.,    OaKland 

Ph.>r«r    OuKlond    34-t)l 


HARDWOODS 

The  Largest  Stock  WEST  OF  CHICAGO 

WHITE   BROTHERS 

FIFTH  AND  BRANNAN  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

INSPECTING  AND    TESTING  ENGINEERS 

AND  CHEMISTS 

651   HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANQELES 

IINSPRCTORS     OR 

IRON,  .STEEL,  CETVIEINT 

REPRESENTED      AT 

SEATTLE  SAN  DIEOO  PUEBLO  BIRMINGHAM  PITTSBURQ 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  MONTREAL  GLASGOW 


Successful   Concrete   Specialists 

To  few  firms  does  San  Francisco  owe 
more  for  the  great  reconstruction  of  its 
beautiful  city  than  the  contracting  firm  of 
Foster  &  Vogt,  who  have  built  some  of  the 
largest  and  finest  structures  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  have  been  erected  since  the  great 
fire  of  1906.  Their  specialty  is  concrete 
construction. 

Foster  &  Vogt  began  operations  in  San 
Francisco  in  1906.  Mr.  Foster  is  an  old 
resident  of  San  Francisco  and  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  its  foremost 
builders.  Contracts  involving  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  filled 
in  the  past  four  years.  The  firm  has  just 
completed  its  contract  on  the  new  City 
and  County  hospital,  which  is  credited  with 
being  one  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to- 
date  municipal  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Work  was  started  on  this  struc- 
ture January  1,  1910,  and  completed  about 
August  1st.  Over  three  million  feet  of  lum- 
ber were  required  for  the  concrete  forms 
and  seventy-five  men  were  employed.  The 
concrete  work  on  the  Lakeview  school,  the 
Winfield  Scott  school,  Commercial  High 
and  some  of  the  largest  office  buildings 
stand  as  a  credit  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  this  firm.  Foster  &  Vogt  have 
their  offices  in  the  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank   building. 


Portola  Marble     • 

The  Portola  marble  which  the  Columbia 
Marble  Company  of  San  Francisco  is  quar- 
rying is  being  specified  quite  extensively  by 
architects  all  over  the  State.  Those  who 
have  used  it  are  highly  pleased  with  the 
results.  The  marble  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  bank  interiors,  hotel  corridors 
and  entrance  vestibules.  The  color — a  deli- 
cate bufif — is  highly  decorative  and  little 
else  is  needed  in  a  banking  room  to  set 
it  off  properly.  Portola  marble  is  a  Cali- 
fornia product  and  in  many  respects  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  genuine  importa- 
tions. For  full  particulars  address  the 
Columbia  Marble  Company,  San  Francisco. 
Samples  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


White   Brothers'   New   Salesman 

White  Brothers,  the  pioneer  hardwood 
lumber  dealers  of  Fifth  and  Brannan 
streets,  San  Francisco,  have  sent  a  -new 
salesman  out  on  the  road  in  the  person  of 
Robert  A.  Birmingham.  Mr.  Birmingham 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  inside  sales- 
man for  this  house  and  has  a  very  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  hardwood  business 
and  is  already  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  trade.  Mr.  Birmingham  is  a  native 
of  Bridgeport.  Conn.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
has  lived  on  this  coast  for  about  ten  years, 
during  practically  all  of  which  time  he  has 
been  in  White  Brothers'  employ.  He  is  an 
athlete  of  no  mean  ability,  having  attained 
high  honors  in  both  baseball  and   football. 


Grant  Gravel  Co. 


PRODUCERS  OF 


CLEAN.  TRESI-I -WATER 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 


^ 


=QUALITIES: 

"GRADED" 
"CRUSHED" 
"ROOFING' 
"TOPPING" 


Capacity   3000   Tons  Per   Day 

OFFICES 
WILLIAMS     BUILDING 

THIRD  AND  MISSION  STREETS 

Phnnpc  *  Pacific.  Douglas  3078 
f  hones  ,  jjojjjg^  J  1982 

Plants  at  Eliot,  nr.  Pleasanton  and  Healdsburg 
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Make  inquiry  ANYWHERE  as  to  the  reputation  of 
BLUXOMC  &  CO.,  532  Monadnock  Building,  San 
Francisco,  for  high,  class  workmanship  and  fair  deal- 
ing   in    plain    or    Reinforced    Concrete    Construction. 


KEUFFEL  (EL  ESSER  CO.  or  new  york 

4-8-50    Second    Street,    Son    Frttncisco,    Cal 

Particularly  adapted  (or  letter- 
iiik'  Architects"  and  Engineers' 
Drawing's:  Form  letters  at  a  sin- 
«!<■  strok<'.  and  i>roduce  smooth 
lines  o(  even  width.  Work  can 
be  done  in  ONE  (JUARTEK  OF 
THE  TIME  needed  with  the 
line  pen  method.  Made  in  six 
i:raded  si^es. 

Write  (or  Pescriptive  Circular 


PAYZANT  BLOCK  LETTERING  PENS 


■  iul    Iron   Vroil   nii  Ir   l.y   ihr     Urtrrlini: 


ART      METAL      WORKS 

BANK  FIXTURliS,  HLKVATOR  QRILLRS,  ART  FORCilNOS  and  HAMMERINGS 


Phonos:    Kearny  3526 
Home  J  3456 


A.  H.  BERGSTROM 
ERIC  LANGE 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

(ESTABLISHED  1900) 


1021   MONADNOCK  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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I'hc  .Ire  hi  feet  and  liii^iiiccr 


Looks   Like   We   Are   All   Crazy 

i  Man  drinks  whisky  and  that  clogs  the 
.valves;  he  drinks  beer  and  that  clogs  the 
wheels:  he  pours  down  lemonade,  ginger 
ale,  buttermilk,  ice  water,  tea.  coffee,  and 
what  not,  and  then  wonders  why  the  fires 
under  the  boilers  do  not  burn.  If  you 
should  take  an  ox  and  put  him  through  a 
like  performance  he  would  be  dead  in  a 
month.  The  simplest  and  plainest  laws  of 
health  are  outraged  every  iiour  of  the  day 
by  the  average  man.  Did  Adam  smoke? 
Did  Eve  wear  corsets?  Did  Solomon  chew 
tobacco?  Did  Ruth  chew  gum?  Did  the 
children  of  Israel  make  for  a  beer  garden 
after  crossing  the  Red  Sea?  Did  Rebecca 
eat  gum  drops,  chocolate  bon-l)ons  and  ice 
cream  and  call  for  soda  water?  Adam 
was  the  first  and  was  made  perfect  from 
head  to  heel — how  long  would  he  remain 
so  after  eating  a  mince  pie  before  going 
to  bed?  Suppose  he  had  slept  in  a  bed- 
room 5x7  with  the  windows  down,  the 
doors  shut  and  two  dogs  under  the  bed  ? 
Suppose  Eve  had  laced  up  into  a  corset, 
wore  tight  shoes  with  French  heels,  hobble 
fig  leaf  skirts,  tub  hats  and  sat  up  all 
hours  of  the  night  eating  chicken  salad  and 
Welsh  rarebits  and  trying  to  keep  on  four 
pounds  of  dead  people's  hair?  Guess  we 
are  all  a  little  bit  locoed. — Mountain  View 
Register.  

"Blanc"  Stainless  Cement 
In  these  days  of  so  much  concrete  con- 
struction architects  are  continually  looking 
about  for  materials  that  will  make  an 
attractive  exterior  treatment.  There  are  a 
number  of  cements  on  the  market  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  One  of  these  only 
recently  has  been  heard  of  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  in  fact,  up  to  a  couple  of  months  ago 
no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  push  the  sale  of  its  goods  out 
here.  The  product  is  known  as  "Blanc," 
meaning  white,  and  its  uses,  so  its  manu- 
facturers claim,  are  as  multitudinous  as  the 
sun's  rays.  While  "Blanc"  is  strictly  a 
white  Portland  cement  and  will  remain  white 
for  all  time,  though  it  is  possible  to  color  it 
by  adding  coloring  matter,  so  that  a  vari- 
ety of  pleasirtg-  effects  may  be  obtained  if 
desired.  The  company  having  made  a 
reputation  at  home,  is  now  seeking  a 
wider  field  and  undoubtedly  it  will  find 
the  Pacific  Coast  respondent  to  its  cam- 
pais-n  for  business.  The  factory  and  main 
offices  of  the  Blanc  Stainless  Cement 
Company  are  in  Allentown.  Lehigh  County, 
Pa. 


PQEPORT 
DARPV 


SERVICE 


PJH 


Good  SERVICE  is  a  broad 
term  as  applied  to  wood  finishes. 

It  begins  with  ease  of  application  --  it 
ends  with  beauty  and  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  the  Wood  finish. 
If  you  want  to  recommend  wood  finishes 
that  give  the  best  possible  SERVICE 
in  all  respects,  specify  the  use  of  — 

Bridgeport  Standard 
Wood  Finishes 

Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes  are 
practical  finishes  simple  to  use.  easy  to 
spread,  great  in  covermg  capacity. 
They  develop  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
wood  and  never  cloud,  obscure  or  raise 
the  grain. 

And  they  give  an  elastic,  tough  finish 
that  looks  good  at  the  start  and  stays 
good  with  the  years. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  Archi- 
tects, Properly  Owners,  and  Furniture, 
Piano  and  Car  Building  concerns  who 
use  Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes 
which  verify  and  emphasize  this  state- 
ment. 

We  would  like  to  place  tangible  proof 
of  the  good  SERVICE  of  Bridgeport 
Standard  Wood  Finishes  in  your  hands. 

Write  for  Sample  Panels 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  mail  you  on  request  a  neat 
compa(fl  case  of  sample  paneli  showinn  numerous 
wood  finishef  in  ni-w  and  staple  effects.  You 
will  find  them  useful  and  PRACTICAL. 

Wnittier- CoDum    Co., 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

^ents  for  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Book    Reviews 

"History  of  the  Telephone"  is  a  hand- 
some cloth  bound  book  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  struggles  of  Inventor  Bell 
in  interesting  the  public  in  the  telephone — 
how  he  spent  weeks  and  months  in  invent- 
ing and  perfecting  the  instrument  and  with 
what  ridicule  it  was  re'ceived  by  the  press 
and  the  people  in  general. 
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Robert  w    hunt  jno    j    Cone 


JAS    c.  Hallsted 


D    w.  McNaugher 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTIONS,  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 

NEW  YORK  LONDON        CHICAGO         PITTSBURG  ST     LOUIS       MONTREAL       MEXICO  CITY 

418   MONTGOMERY  ST..     SAN   FRANCISCO 

Inspection  of  Rails  and  FasteninKS.  Cars,  Locomotives.  Pipes.  Bridges.  Bulldlnes.  Etc. 

CI£MKNT    THSTINQ    AND    INSPECTION 

l^ept)rts    and     Estimates    on    Properties    and     Processes 


It  depicts  his  financial  difficulties  an<l  the 
desperate  efforts  which  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  made  to  drive  his 
invention  from  the  field  after  they  saw  it 
was  a  commercial  success  and  destined  to 
become  a  rival  for  business. 

The  story  is  intensely  interesting  and  the 
reader  is  as  loath  to  lay  the  book  down  as 
he  is  to  pause  in  the  perusal  of  a  popular 
novel. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &•  Co.  of  Chicago,  are 
ili<    iiiil.lislurs.  and  the  price  of  the  volume 


the  main  surface  from  the  Nluathiiig  board. 
so  that  it  gives  a  perfect  key  and  bond 
for  the  plaster,  a  condition  that  architects 
have  looked  forward  to  for  some  time 
with  regard  to  exterior  plastering.  Gauge 
for  gauge,  there  is  said  to  be  nothing  better 
manufactured  in  expanded  metal  lath 
today.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  allows 
the  company  to  fill  large  orders  promptly. 


Home  Industry  of  Note 

I'he  kocliliiig  Construction  Company  i- 
manufacturing  expanded  metal  lath  in  San 
Francisco,  and  has  today  the  largest,  most 
complete  and  active  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  expanded  metal  lath  west  of 
Chicago.  They  manufacture  all  gauges 
from  No.  28  to  No.  23  inclusive,  in  plain 
black,  asbestos  dipped  or  galvanized.  A 
notable  point  favorable  in  the  use  of  this 
lath  is  the  fact  that  the  Roi-blitig  expamlcd 
metal  lath  is  manufactured  in  widths  of 
25  and  33  inches  an«l  put  up  in  rolls  of 
150  feet  long.  The  25-inch  wiilth  is  used 
on  12-inch  centers,  and  the  .Winch  width 
is  used  on  16-inch  centers ;  the  lap  meet- 
ing on  the  stud  only.  Between  the  centers 
of  the  stud,  it  is  free  from  all  laps,  leav- 
ing a  smooth  surface  for  the  plaster. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
panded metal  lath  for  interior  plastering, 
the  comnany  manufactures  a  crimped  self- 
furring  lath  and  wire  cloth  for  exterior 
plastering  of  buildings.  By  using  Roebling 
self- furring  expanded  lath  or  wire  cloth, 
the  expense  of  striping  the  outside  of  the 
building  is  done  away  with.  The  "V" 
rriiniii-i|  I'vrv   uy,-  inrli<  -   iii  »li<-  '"tli  nlT^.ti. 


THE  STANDARD 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Building  Materials 

Agents    for    NEPHI 
HARDWALL  PLASTER 


Oakland, 


California 


MECHAMCAL 

Dust  Suction  Co. 

301  Merchants  Exchange 

IfUPHONE  DOtOUS  3609  -  SAN  fRANaSCO 

Modern  .Xuloiiwitic  Dust  Kiijiovink'  .Applianns 

for  Hotels. Ottice  BuildinKs.  Apartnient 

Houses.  Stores.  Schools.    Etc. 

RfSIDINCl   lUllPMlM  \  SPfCIAlTY 


^gs&^ 


Roomra 


^.i:r  ROOF  «"«"  ELATERITE 

ELATERITE  DRILL  TOP  or  CLOTH  TOP  DECKING 

MAKCS   *N    IDEAL   DICK   >lOnR   AND   ROOF 
THfSC     HIGH    GR*OC    PRODUCTS    MADE    ONLT    IN    OCNVtR.COLO. 


I      I  ^^5^?^    I     j  theWESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 

PACIFIC   COAST   AGENCY,   A13   FIFTEENTH    ST..  OAKLAND 
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HARDWOOD 


and  PANELS 

EDW.  r.  NIEHAUS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

548  TO  Sro  BRANNAN  STREET 
Between  Eourth  and  Elfth  Sts- 
SAN    PRANCISCO,    CALIPORNIA 


1  Tnarv     CAL  «^r^^,F<.  \  LUMBER  EX.  30 

BRANCH  YARDS    ]  maYFIELD      CAL.  PHONES  j  MARKET    1485 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

DEALERS    IN    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

LUMBER 

Large  Timbers  and  Special  Bills  to  Order  Kiln  Dried  Oregon  Pine  Finish 

Main  Yard  on  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC.  WESTERN  PACIFIC.  SANTA  FE 

17th  and  De  Haro  Streets  ::  ::  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


STRABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 
AND    LUMBER 

"TOFCO    BRAND" 

Quartered  and  Plain  Sawn  White  and  Red  Oak  Flooring.     Has  No  Equal. 

Office   and   Yards.     FIRST     ST.,    BeT.    WASHINGTON  AND  ClAY,    OAKLAND,    CAL. 


Albion  Lumber  Company 

DEALERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

REDWOOD     LUMBER    AND    TIES 

KILN   DRIED   LUMBER 

OUR       SPECIALTY 

Car  and  cargo  shipments  solicited. 
Office  and  Yard,  Berry  Street,  between  Third  and  Fourth,  San  Francisco 
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THE  ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Artistic  mcnt  in  Architecture  de- 
pends to  a  certain  extent  upon  color. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
factor,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised  in  attaining  desired   tones. 

To  produce  artistic  color  results  in 
interior  finishing,  the  preservation  of 
Mie  beautiful,  natural  figure  of  the 
\\'"><i  is  a  vital  consideration.  For 
T'  :Vw  artistic,  m<jdem,  exclusive  color 
li  .  ts^  .STANDARIJ  VAR.MSH 
WORKS'  Kleartone  Stains  arc  a  con- 
-Uinl  revelation  to  the  architect  as 
well  as  his  clients. 

.Not  only  does  the  architect  have 
till  ngular  up-to-date  shades,  but  he 
il  ■  h.is  f)ur  unique  ser\ice  in  securing 
>lKi.i.il.  out-of-the-ordinar>'  tones.  This 
ifTective  assistance  makes  it  possible 
tDr  ever\-  architect  to  stamp  ever\' 
liece  of  his  work  with  his  own  indi- 
\ifluality  and  personality. 

White  enamel   work  has  a  peculiar 

harm    and    richness.     (Jur    S;itinette 

White   Enamel   proves  its  superiority 

wherever  it  is  u.sed  on  church,  residence, 

•fTue  building  an<l   public  institution. 

It   does   not   turn   yellow,   it   is  easily 

'•■"■■'    'nd  d(»es  not  cr  "  i-       '♦    >" '^^ 

!   with  a  dull, 

Sitinette  Un'i 

for  priming  and  under- 
'hitc  En.imcl  wnrk. 


Aiv't   IIITIXTllV.M.     ilMSIIi;S 

1     FliHir    Fmish     I<«r    lliKtrs, 

\i>.  1  for  outside  work,  Elas- 

'  .1    .\"    1   for  inside   work,   Fl.ittine 

'  abinet     Finish    for    flat,    dull    finish, 

K'l,,rt,,n,-      S!,M,.      t,,r      l„     innf'ul      I'olof 

nel    flat 

exterior 

Atiik     und     iiur    other     Architectural 

I'inishes  always  more  than   meet  ex- 

[jcctations. 

These     Finishes    give     results    that 
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glATIDARB'^SlI^ORKS 

mw  TOIk  (NKtGO  IMOON  BiniR.  iiusstis  ■iiiount 

W.   p.  FULLER    <Sl    CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS   FOR    THC    PACIFIC 

COAST    AND     HAWAIIAN     ISLANDS 

(iHilil  liiid       lilniiliiul  Vi(ii\t  (•  .  hailr^.  IinMi 


A  Million  for  Street  Paving 

During  tiie  last  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1910.  Los  .\ngeles  spent  over  $1,250,- 
000  for  improving  streets  within  its 
boundaries,  which  now  include  close  to 
100  square  miles.  The  exact  figure  is 
$1,280,398.  The  city  engineer's  report 
classifies  the  work  accomplished  as  fol- 
lows: $l,107.S5O  was  spent  under  public 
contract.  $139,272  under  private  contract, 
and  %ii276  under  permits  for  small 
areas;  this  work  included  the  following 
lineal  feet  of  the  different  classes  of  pav- 
ing: .\sphalt,  90.977;  brick,  2.721;  gravel 
and  oil.  40.311;  macadam,  19.208;  curb- 
ing. 148.40859;  cement  walks.  43.510;  and 
gutters.  291.583. 

During  the  year  the  city's  territorv  was 
increased  44  per  cent  by  annexation. 


Bay  State  'y\ 

0.0  CEMENT  %^ 

CO*; 


Engineers.     Contractors. 
Builaers  and  Arcnitccts 

are  Specifyin(< 

BRICK  AND 
CEMENT  COATING 

iK'cause  they  find  it  is  the  best  to  pro- 
tect concrete,  stucco  or  brick  against 
the  ravages  of  dampness;  it  does  not 
chip,  fl;ike  or  peel,  nor  does  it  destroy 
the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  as  a  fire 
retarder  and  therefore  will  lessen  your 
insurance  rate.  Will  give  concrete  or 
wockI  Ixiautiful  different  tints.  Write 
at  oiuc  fur  bccklrt  .iinl  (-(.Icir  card. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWUND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

P.MNT  .\ND  VARNISH  M.'\KERS 
AND  LEAD  CORROUERS 

82  -  84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributing  Agents:— Hir.^m  W.  Wadsworth, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pasadena. 
Cal. ;  Timm*.  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. ; 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Seattle.  Tacoma. 
Wash. 
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WORDEN-MEEKER  VARNISH  CO. 

Products  of  Uniform  Quality 


"©cr 


PAINTS,    OILS,   VARNISMES,    STAINS 


Architects  will  find  our 
Line  Unequalled 


I 


EGG  SMELL  FINISH 

A   Flat  Varnish   Not   Requlrioj    Rubblnit 

SAIN   ERANCISCO      .:.      OAKLAND 


I 


P     p.    MOORE 


G.    D.    BOYD 


Boyd  &  Moore 

HYDREX  WATERPROOFING  SYSTEM.    ENAMELED   BRICK.   "tABOR" 

REVERSIBLE   SASH    FIXTURES   'SEE  PAGE  129i.      "VAN    KANNEL" 

REVOLVING  DOORS. 'ENUPHYL'  ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE. 

"CROSS"   HORIZONTAL    FOLDING   DOORS 

"CROSS"  COUNTER-BALANCE   FREIGHT   ELEVATOR   DOORS 
"ENERGY"   DUMB  WAITERS. 
"H.&  C."   metal   LOCKERS. 


356  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Gould's  Triplex  Direct  Connected 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 


PUMP    HOUSE 

33-41     FREMONT     STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

PUMPS 

for  every  conceivable  service  and  use.  Pumps 
for  Irrigation,  Steam,  Air,  Ship,  Wind  MiU. 
Gasoline  Engines,  Wind  Mills,  Tanks,  Pipe, 
Pipe  Fittings,  Brnss  Goods. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


Staler  Gasoline  Engine 


FREDERICK  J.  AMWEG 


CIVIL    ENGINEER 

MEM.    AM.    SOC.    C.    E. 


703-705  M\RSDO^  BLD  6.       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


ADVISORY  ENGINEER 

and 

MANAGER  OF  BUILD- 
ING  OPERATIONS. 


BUILDER    OF 

KERN   COUNTY  COURT 

HOUSE,   BAKERSFIELD, 

CALIFORNIA 
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Steel  Frame  of  Grant  Avenue  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

Fine  Steel  Frame  For  Class  A  Hotel 


One  of  the  new  and  attractive  Class  A 
buildings  at  present  under  construction 
in  San  Francisco  is  the  Grant  Avenue 
hotel  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Grant 
avenue  and  Harlan  place,  owned  by 
O.  D.  Baldwin  and  designed  by  Archi- 
tect T.  Patterson  Ross  and  A.  W.  Bur. 
gren,  engineer.  The  building  is  to  have 
a  handsome  exterior  finish  of  white 
Medusa  cement  with  Del  Monte  white 
sand.  The  steel  frame  was  furnished 
and  erected  by  the  Mortenson  Construc- 
tion Company,  structural  steel  contrac- 
tors. They  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  plants  in  San  Francisco, 
the  location  at  19th  and  Indiana  streets 


being  in  close  proximity  to  the   Santa   Fe 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  thus  afford- 
-  ing  splendid  transportation  facilities. 

The  Mortenson  Construction  Com- 
pany started  in  business  immediately 
after  the  big  fire  of  1906.  The  com- 
pany's personnel  includes  H.  Mortenson, 
president,  who.  before  the  fire,  was 
manager  for  Varney  &  Green,  outdoor 
advertisers,  and  Chas.  G.  Mortenson, 
vice-president  and  manager,  who  for 
over  twenty  years  had  charge  of  the 
structural  steel  and  bridge  department 
of  Judson  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Oakland. 
Although  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
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the  company  has  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  fine  l)usiness  and  has  established 
a  reputation  for  good  workmanship  and 
square  dealing. 

Its  splendidly  equipped,  modern  plant  at 
the  corner  of  19th  and  Indiana  streets,  an<i 
the  extensive  stock  of  material  always  car- 
ried on  hand,  enables  it  to  undertake  ami 
satisfactorily  execute  any  contract  in  its 
line. 

company  has  furnished  ami 
the  structural  steel  for  a  num- 
buildin^s  in  San  Francisco  as 
outside  of  the  city,  one  of  the 
last  ones  being  tlie  steel  frame  for  the 
eight-story  hotel  building  for  Mr.  O.  D. 
Baldwin,  already  referred  to. 


The 
erected 
ber    of 
well   as 


An    Attractive    Store    Front — A    Client 
Maker 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  every  human 
mind  is  favorably  inclined  to  receive  a  sug- 
gestion. Such  statement  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  architect  who  is  ever 
ready  to  receive  an  effective  and  protitable 
hint,  for  the  progressive  member  of  that 
profession  believes  "what  was  well  enough 
for  yesterday   is   poor  enough   today," 

About  four  years  ago  Francis  J.  Plym,  a 
young,  brilliant  and  progressive  architect 
of  Kansas  City,  in  designing  commercial 
buildings,  realized  the  fact,  whilst  the 
manufacturers  of  building  materials  were 
rapidly  developing  new  ideas  for  that  class 
of  structures,  nevertheless  there  had  not 
been  offered  to  his  profession  a  modern 
mcth(»d  of  glass  setting  for  store  fronts 
and  he,  like  scores  of  other  architects,  was 
forced  to  accept  the  antiquated  manner  of 
setting  plate  glass.  .\dded  thereto,  the 
merchant  client  was  calling  for  a  glass  set- 
ting that  woubl  give  a  greater  exposure  of 
plate  glass,  with  lower  insurance,  and  a 
store  front  wherein  they  could  display  their 
goods  as  attractively  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer without  being  annoyed  by  frost,  sweat 
and  dust. 

Mr.  Plym,  becoming  restless  and  impa- 
tient for  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of 
system    to    ■supply   the    rrqtiircmenfs   of   his 
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clients,  began  to  experiment  with  various 
models  and  materials,  until  he  at  last 
evolved  an  idea,  crude  as  it  was  at  first, 
to  be  afterwards  so  architecturally  and 
mechanically  improved  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  professional  brethren.  Fol- 
lowing in  quick  succession,  came  the  pat- 
ents and  the  organization  of  the  Kawneer 
Mainifacturing  Company — the  name  origi- 
nating from  near  the  Kaw  (river)  or 
"Kawneer."  The  immediate  endorsement 
of  that  system  of  store  front  construction 
by  the  architectural  profession,  forced  the 
company  to  look  for  a  location  whicii  would 
provide  better  manufacturing  and  shipping 
facilities.  Such  was  secured  at  Niles, 
Michigan — two  hours'  ride  from  Chicago — 
and  along  the  tracks  of  the  New  York- 
Chicago  railroads.  When  one  reads  that  a 
million  and  a  half  lineal  feet  of  Kawneer 
materials  were  installed  last  year,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  so  many  alleged  rival 
glass  settings  are  flooding  the  commercial 
lield  with  tile  weakly  plaint,  "just  as  good 
as  Kawneer."  In  lirief.  the  Kawneer  sys- 
tem of  store  front  construction  provides 
tlie  largest  exposure  of  glass,  with  the  nar- 
rowest setting  (bars)  consistent  with 
strength  and  durability:  its  cushion  fric- 
tion grip  secures  .t  reduction  of  plate  glass 
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insurance  from  40  to  60  per  cent  over  any 
other  plan  of  setting;  by  its  ventilating  sys- 
tem it  is  frost,  sweat  and  dust  proof  and 
makes  window  cleaning  easy;  it  is  paint- 
less — made  of  copper,  brass,  aluminum, 
gun  metal,  statuary  copper  and  bronze — 
and  as  a  saleman  the  most  prominent  mer- 
chants say  it  is  a  "business  getter"  pro- 
ducing 75  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

The  architects  who  have  designed  stores 
and  store  front  construction,  declare  that  a 
well  planned  store  and  store  front  renders 
good  fees  for  the  time  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  plans;  that  snecifying  the 
Kawneer  system  for  a  class  "A"  commer- 
cial store  front  is  not  only  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  their  clients,  but  that  the  Kawneer 
has  proved  an  advertiser  and  "client  get- 
ter" for  much  more  profitable  employment. 

Kawneer  settings  recently  have  been  in- 
stalled in  the  following  San  Francisco 
buildings :  Whitney  building.  Baldwin 
Jewelry  Company,  Chamberlin  building, 
and  the  Spreckels  building  at  Third  and 
Stevenson    streets. 


steel  frame  of  the  fifteen-story  Hewes 
building,  designed  by  Architects  Rcid  Bros., 
was  put  up  by  Mr.  lilume  in  record  time. 


Successful  Steel  Erectors 

The  C.  A.  Blume  Construction  Company 
has  erected  many  steel  structures  in  and 
about  San  Francisco,  and  has  lately  en- 
larged its  field  of  operation  to  include  the 
states  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  At  the 
present  time  the  Blume  company  is  erecting 
seven  buildings  for  the  Inland  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Washington,  in  addition 
to  the  steel  frame  of  the  new  court  house, 
Bakersfield;  car  shops  for  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad,  Sacramento;  agricultural 
building,  Berkeley;  Lachman  estate  build- 
ing, Market  and  Fremont  streets,  San 
Francisco,  and  power  house  and  laundry 
at  the  San  Frajicisco  county  hospitals.    The 


Kahn  System  Products 
The  Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company  of 
Detroit  is  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent day  for  fire-proof  building  material. 
In  connection  with  its  much-used  system 
of  steel  reinforcement  for  concrete  struc- 
tures, the  company  handles  the  following 
products  described  in  one  of  its  recently 
published    pamphlets : 

"Hy-Rib  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete — the 
standard  l(*)w  cost  fireproof  construction — 
backed  by  successful  use  in  over  3,000  im- 
portant structures  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"Rib-Lath  is  the  stifTest  steel  lath  on  the 
market.  Manufactured  in  three  different 
styles  and  in  twelve  different  weights. 
Ideal  for  plaster  work  of  all  kinds. 

"Rib  Studs  arc  made  of  the  highest 
grade  of  steel  and  are  open  for  the  passage 
of  conduits  and  pipes.  Ideal  for  hollow 
walls  and  partitions. 

"Rib  Metal  is  a  series  of  bars  rigidly  con- 
nected and  handled  in  one  piece.  An  ideal 
reinforcement  for  concrete  slabs,  walls,  and 
conduits. 

"Kahn  Trussed  Bars  with  rigidly  con- 
nected diagonal  shear  members  have  long 
been  recognized  as  the  perfect  reinforce- 
ment for  concrete  beams  and  girders. 

"United  Steel  Sash  is  made  of  deep 
rolled  steel  sections  giving  ma.ximum  rigid- 
ity and  lighting — the  best  fireproof  window 
for  factories,  warehouses,  and  industrial 
buildings. 

"Trus-Con  Watcrproofings  and  Finishes 
are  ten  distinct  products  for  waterproofing 
concrete  and  masonry,  and  for  finishing 
walls   and   concrete    fl'ior-; 


SOMETHING     ENTIRELY    NEW 

OSCILLATING  PORTAL  WALL  BEDS 

MARSHALL  &  STEARNS  CO. 


1154  PHELAN  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations, Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE  GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    S07  MONTQOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

^  217-218  Colman  Building Seattle.  Wash. 

Branch  Offices    S04-S0S  McKay  Building Portland.  Ore. 

/  703  Paulsen  Building    Spokane,  Wash. 


HEATING 


ICf  i.iiT.t.  I  hy-^Ki:iii^,  Si  •ienti>ts  and  Hcalinj,'  and 
VentilatinR  Engineers  say  that  the  only  correct 
method  of  heating  is  hy  the  indirect 

WARM    AIR    FURNACE 


wliith    supplier.    Ircbh,    pure    air,    the    must    important    element     in    sustaining    life. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HIADOl  ARTERS  I  OR  MEATINd  APPARATUS  OF  All.  KINDS 
557-56.?   MAkKI  T  STRII  T.  Opp.  Sutter  SAN  TRANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  J.   TURNER. 

PRESIDENT 

D.   TURNER, 

SECY   A.   TREAS. 

THE  TURNER 

COMPANY 

PLUMBING,    HEATING,    VENTILATING                                1 
AND      ELECTRICAL     CONTRACTORS                                | 
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An  Improved  Door  Check  and  Spring 


There  are  probably  very  few,  if  any, 
architects  and  builders  in  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  who  have  not  heard  of  Risch- 
muller's  improved  patent  door  opener  and 
closer.  It  has  long  since  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  only  successful  working 
opener  for  apartment  houses  on  the  mar- 
ket, for  the  front  door  can  be  opened  from 
every  apartment  while  the  concealed  check 
and  spring  closes  the  same  with  tlie  least 
possible  effort.  This  is  an  impossibility 
with  an  electric  opener  for  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  make  two  springs 
work  alternately  one  against  the  other. 
But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
elaborate  upon  the  merits  of  the  Rischmul- 
ler  door  opener.  As  already  stated,  the 
opener  is  too  well  known  for,  that. 


It  is  the  RischmuUer  improved  liquid 
door  check  and  spring  that  is  just  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  builders  and 
creating  inquiries  from  architects.  It  is 
the  simplest  and  most  durable  device  yet 
produced  and  according  to  its  inventor, 
is  the  only 'absolutely  concealed  check  on 
the  market.  It  is  constructed  so  that  the 
sprmg  has  the  most  closing  power  when 
the  door  is  ajar  and  gradually  decreases 
to  zero  when  the  door  is  opened  to  more 
than  90  degrees.  It  is  therefore  more 
convenient  and  attractive  than  any  other 
like  device  manufactured,  and  not  only 
useful  in  connection  with  the.  door 
opener  but  for  all  purposes  where  a 
check  and  spring  is  desired.  It  is  no 
^exaggeration    to    say    that    no    modern    flat 


or  apartment  house  is  complete  without  the 
RischmuUer  devices.  Both  are  products  of 
home  industry,  too.  Further  details  will 
be   furnished   gladly  upon   application. 

Builders     Exchange,     San     Francisco, 
or  H42  37th   street.   Oakland. 


Building   Prospects   Good 

The  F.  O.  Engstrom  Company,  building 
contractors  of  Los  Angeles,  report  an  en- 
couraging outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

"Money  for  building  purposes  is  now 
more  easily  obtained,"  stated  Vice-Presi- 
dent F.  E.  Engstrom.  "There  are  many 
contracts  now  up  for  bidding,  and  the 
coming  winter  and  spring  look  promising 
to  us.  Our  business  has  held  up  very  well 
the  past  year.  We  are  now  doing  a  busi- 
ness running  between  one  and  a  half  and 
two  million  dollars  yearly. 

"We  have  some  heavy  contracts  in  view. 
.\t  present  we  are  building  the  Union 
League  Club,  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  the 
State  Agricultural  building  at  Agricultural 
Park,  costing  $250,000,  and  many  smaller 
constructions,  all  in  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity. 

"Reinforced  concrete  buildings  are  far 
more  numerous  than  formerly.  The  con- 
crete industry  here  and  throughout  the 
country  is  on  a  marked  increase.  The 
gravity  system  of  concrete  distribution, 
which,  by  the  way,  originated  locally,  has 
cut  labor  expense  in  half.  The  concrete 
is  raised  to  high  towers  and  sent  down 
through  pipes  to  desired  locations;  a  big 
saver. 

"The  Sweetwater  dam  work  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  gravity  system.  We  employ 
in  our  various  departments  from  800  to 
1500  men." 


Dean  Reversible  Window 

In  these  times  of  home  industrv'  agitation 
too  much  publicity  can  not  be  given  Cali- 
fornia enterprises  that  have  achieved  un- 
usual success.  One  of  these  products  is 
the  Dean  reversible  window,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  San  Francisco's  most 
pretentious    buildings. 

The  Dean  window  is  in  two  forms.  One 
consists  of  the  Dean  reversible  sash  alone, 
this  sash  tilting  in  its  frame.  In  the  other 
form  of  window,  the  Dean  reversible  sash 
is  applied  to  the  regular  cords  and  pulleys, 
so  that,  while  having  the  advantage  of  the 
Dean  window,  it  also  has  the  same  motions 
as  the  ordinary  window.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Dean 
reversible  window.  In  the  first  place,  it 
eliminates  the  danger  of  window  washing, 
as  both  sides  of  the  pane  can  be  washed 
from  the  floor  inside  the  building,  the  Dean 
sash  permitting  either  side  of  the  window- 
to  be  turned  inward  for  this  purpose.  Per- 
fect ventilation  is  assured  with  the  window, 
which  can  be  tilted  to  any  angle,  and  this 
(Concluded  on  page  129.) 
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permits  the  air  to  circulate  without  creat- 
ing draughts.  There  is  nothing  finer  for 
residences,  flats  or  hotels,  especially  where 
the  best  of  everything  is  wanted,  than  this 
latter  form  of  Dean  reversible  window,  and 
nothing  better  than  the  other  form  for  office 
buildings,  especially  when  the  windows  are 
made  of  a   single  pane  of  plate  glass. 

The  Dean  Reversible  Window  Company. 
Inc.,  of  551-553-555  Brannan  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  owns  the  Dean 
patents  and  manufactures  the  Dean  win- 
dows. Mr.  H.  Levinson  is  president  and 
manager  of  the  company.  Mr.  Paul  Barnum 
is  vice-president  and  superintendent,  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  Corkly  is  secretary.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  brought  the  window  and  its 
methods  of  manufacture  down  to  perfec- 
tion, and  have  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  whole  State.  The  window  is  an 
article  that  sells  on  its  own  merits,  and 
it  is  proof  of  how  well  it  is  pleasing  to 
state  that  nearly  twenty  thcjusand  Dean 
windows  have  been  installed  since  the  lire 
of  1906,  and  the  big.  airy  and  finely 
equipped  factor>'  is  kei)t  busy  the  year 
round  manufacturing  windows,  which  are 
-iiii.|..il  to  .ill  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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•    •■H-Steeker 
lit   (,'0.    Products 


Egg  Shell  Finish 

N  I-.  of  the  pre- 
d<»minating  beau- 
tie>  of  the  new  and 
w  o  r  1  d-famed  C  1  i  flf 
House  is  the  attrac- 
tive interior.  Particu- 
larly noticeable  is  the 
handsome  grained 
woiid.  many  admira- 
ble specimens  greet 
ing  the  eye  of  the 
lover  of  such.  To 
bring  out  t  h  e  full 
splendor  of  the  beau- 
tiful grains  of  the 
panels  the  wood  was  finished  with 
the  W'orden-Meeker  Varnish  Company's 
Egg  Shell,  which  produces  a  dull  or  flat 
surface.  This  flat  finish  is  very  popular 
at  this  time  and  is  coming  more  into  gen- 
eral use  because  the  Fcg  Shell  Finish  of 
the  \Vor<len- Meeker  Varnish  Company, 
being  flat  varnish  not  requiring  rubbing, 
effects  a  large  saving  in  cost  of  interior 
work.  Many  of  the  prominent  architects 
are  now  specifying  this  splendid  home 
product,  which  has  not  been  equaleil 
thus  far  in  the  world  of  varnish.  The 
architect  who  is  alive  to  opportunity  will, 
upon  investigatiim.  find  that  the  Egg 
Shell  finish  fully  meets  his  demand  for  a 
perfect  flat  surface  and  will  prove  an 
economy  for  his  client. 

The  Worden-Meeker  Varnish  Com- 
p.my  also  furnished  the  other  materials 
entering  into  the  painting  and  varnish- 
ing of  the  new  Cliff  House. 
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American  Institute  of  Architects  to  Meet  in 
San  Francisco  in  January 

By  SYLVAIN  SCIINAI  ITACHKK,  Secretary  of  San  Francisco  Chapter. 

THE  forty-fourth  anmial  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects will  he  held  in  San  I'rancisco  January  17th.  18ih  and  10th.  and  the 

San  Francisco  Chapter.  throuj:jh  its  reception  and  entertainment  com- 
mittee, has  endeavored  to  ])rovi(le  a  proj^ram  which  will  ])rove  both  interest- 
inj.^  and  enjoyable  to  the  officers,  delegates  and  accompany inj^  party.  Invi- 
tations have  been  extended  by  the  Chapter  to  all  the  Chapters  throughout 
the  I'nited  .States  to  send  as  many  representatives  as  possible,  even  though 
they  be  not  delejj^ates  to  the  convention.  More  j)articular  invitations  to  take 
part  have  been  sent  to  the  Southern  California  and  W  ashinj^ton  State 
(  hapters. 

.\  special  train  bearinj^  the  convention  party  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
."^an  I'rancisco  on  Monday  eveniu}^,  January  l()th.  The  I-'airmont  hotel 
has  been  selected  as  the  official  head(|uarters  and  the  c<Mnention  meetinp^s 
and  baiupiet  will  be  held  there.  The  Institute  ban(|uet.  which  is  the  closinj^ 
feature  of  the  convention,  and.  as  far  as  the  entertainment  jjoes.  the  principal 
event,  will  be  tendered  to  the  Institute  by  the  San  I'Vancisco  Chapter,  and 
will  take  place  on  Thursday  evening.  January  I'^th.  .\  special  feature  of  the 
l)an(|uet  will  be  the  decorations,  wliich  have  been  entrusted  to  a  well- 
•  |ualified  sub-conunittee.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  banquet  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  afTairs  of  its  kind  ever  held,  not  only  in  San  IVancisco.  but 
in  California.  The  distinguished  members  of  the  learned  professions,  the 
heads  of  the  two  universities,  important  government,  army  and  naval  offi- 
cials, together  with  the  State's  most  prominent  private  citizens,  will  be 
in\  ited  guests  at  the  banquet,  to  assist  in  receiving  our  visiting  brethren. 

.\o  program  of  speeclies  has  as  yet  been  made,  but  it  will  be  in  keei)ing 
with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  aflair. 

.\  sub-committee  on  sight-seeing  has  been  appointed,  which  will 
arrange  a  program  for  I-'riday  and  Saturday.  January  18th  and  19th. 
Weather  permitting,  trips  will  be  made  to  Mt.  Tamalpais.  I'niversity  of 
California  and  Stanford  University;  and  one  day  will  be  devoted  to  an 
automobile  tour  of  the  city.  .\  committee  on  incidental  entertainment  will 
arrange  for  all  the  spare  time  of  the  convention  intermissions  and  the 
exenings.  .\s  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  (|uite  a  few  ladies  in  the 
party,  some  affairs  will  be  arranged  for  their  particular  entertainment. 

With  other  events,  a  selected  exhibition  at  the  San  1-Vancisco  Archi- 
tectural Club  is  also  planned. 
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.Sl,.,u;„g  Method  of  kcnforc.mct  for  Halls  of  Concrete  OU  Tank  near  San  Lu,s  Oh,spo.  Cnlifor,ua 

The  Failure  of  a  1,000,000  Barrel  Concrete  Oil  Tank 

I5y  1-.  W.  JONKS. 
iiiv^iHccrs  and  contractors  t/iron_^l,out  the  country  arc  nianifcstim:  Aw;/ 
interest  in  the  failure  of  a  a''A'""/'V  reinforced  concrete' oil  tank,  near  San  Luis 
O/';.^^;.  Cal..  on  .\oreiiiher  jjd  last.  The  hij^  resenoir  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. 7,-hen.  '.nth  a  roar  and  crash,  a  larj^e  section  of  the  concrete  zcall  tof^pled 
outx.vrd  releasm^i:  tliousaiids  of  ^i^allons  of  oil.  From  the  inresti-ation  con- 
ducted /n-  members  of  tlie  eni^ineerin_<:  profession  it  would  appear  that  either 
the  desi^i^n  or  construction— or  bot/i—were  faulty.  It  is  impossible  to  place  the 
actual  blame  upon  any  one  until  the  tank  lias  been  entirely  emptied  and  a  minute 
e.vamination  made. 

TIN".  liiiMi,  Oil  Company  has  lately  built  two  lar-e  reinforced  concrete  oil 
reservoirs  and  a  score  or  more  of  steel  tanks  on  its  projjcrtv  at  Tank  Farm, 
a  few  nnles  out  (.f  San  Luis  Ohispt..  California.  The  concrete  tanks  were 
of  considerable  nnportance  in  the  construction  world,  owinj,'  to  their  immense 
I-roportions.  it  bein<,'  claimed  that  thev  are  the  lar<jest  of  their  tvpe  in  the 
world.  Until  are  circular  in  jilan.  with  a  diameter  of  aX)  feet  6  inches,  and  a 
heii^du  of  about  20  feet,  the  cai)acity  of  each  beint^r  l.()0().0(X)  barrels.  The 
outside  walls  are  six  inches  thick  at  the  top.  ixdusive  of  the  copini,^  and  12 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom.  The  base  plate  projects  5  feet  (»  inches  beyond  the 
outside  face  of  the  wall,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  9  inches  on  the  outside  to 
1  foot  9  inches  at  the  wall  line.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  within  the  walls  is 
_'/j  inches  thick.  The  reinforcement  was  of  roun<l  bars.  '/.  inch  and  '4  inch  in 
diameter,  the  major  portion  of  which  were  vertical.  .Ml  of  the  horizontal  bars 
were  "j-mch  rounds.  The  roof  was  of  timber,  supported  bv  the  .mt-ide  walN 
an<l  by  interior  columns  of  timber  restinj.,^  on  concrete  footings. 

The  supportini;  soil  is  adobe  with  an  admi.xture  of  dav.'  .\round  each  tank, 
which  was  placed  practically  on  the  j^'cneral  level  of  the  vallev.  a  hi.i,di  earth 
levee  was  built  several  feet  distant  from  the  concrete  walls,  and  it  is  to  this 
precaution  that  the  oil  company  owes  the  saving:  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil. 
An  8-inch  pipe  line  fn.m  the  Lakeview  pusher  in  the  California  (  )il  Fields 
was  used  to  briui,'  a  supply  to  the  hr-t  of  the  two  tanks  shortly  after  it  was 
ct.mpleted.  The  oil  tlowed  into  the  tank  at  the  rate  of  '>t)0  barrels  per  hour. 
W  hen  the  tank  became  i)artly  tilled  vertical  cracks  appeared  in  the  outside  walls 
extendin.y:  from  the  copiiii^  to  the  bottom,  and  oil  bei^an  t()  exude  on  the  (Uitside' 
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."iLi-uJi    /.tr    Loiiil'niiittott    J  <Jit  It    Uiili   ijiiii    lire    Iluusi,    San    .iii^cliii^.    Luhl. 
If.  Gardi-H  Mitchell.  Architect 


Town  Halls  of  Small  Towns 

Hy  W    (.  \Rl)i:\    MI  rCHKLL.  Architect. 

EN'I'.R^'  incorporated  town,  however  small,  should  have  its  town  hall. 
Such  a  hnildinp  is  not  an  cxtravag^ance.  There  exist  two  essentially 
commercial  and  economical  reasons  for  its  lieinj;.  i*"irst.  because  every 
t<»wn  has  to  make  puhlic  dishursements  for  its  upkee]).  and  from  time  to  time 
expend  considerable  >ums  of  money  in  improvements;  and  whether  these 
exjjenditiires  be  counted  by  thousands  or  millions  they  are  always  larj^e  and 
imp<»rtant  to  the  comnninity  that  provides  the  money — lar^c  in  ])roportion 
to  its  resources. 

In  e\ery  avocation  in  life  the  <lij^nity  of  office  is  strengthened  by  comely 
surroundinj^s.  and  more  particidarly  in  matters  that  relate  to  public  affairs, 
should  that  dignity  be  sustaine<l  l)y  environment  calculated  to  stimulate 
respect  for  those  to  whom  authority  has  l)een  j.ii\en. 

Who  amoii}^  us  will  not  admit  that  a  judj^e  surrounded  by  the  monu- 
mental architecture  of  a  stately  court  is  not  prompted  by  the  fineness  of  its 
lines  to  hold  more  evetdy  the  balance  of  justice,  and  in  judjLrment  to  give 
without  fear  or  favor  his  decree. 

The  elegant,  massive  and  correct  proportions  of  such  a  court  mirror  to 
him  (assuming  that  he  still  retains  normal  susceptibility)  fineness  of  judg- 
ment. imnn»val)ility  of  decision  and  penetrating  analysis  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted. 'J'he  very  walls  of  such  a  building  call  to  him  for  rectitude,  even 
that  very  rectitude  which  they  in  their  inaudible  language  exi)ress.  The 
cobweb-iiung  rafters  of  a  barn  could  in  no  such  manner  stimidate  him  to 
greatness,  but  rather  by  their  meanness  inocculate  him  with  that  slovenli- 
ness which  is  their  own.  rendering  his  decrees  crude  and  im workmanlike, 
and  his  bench  but  the  shamble  of  erpiities. 
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Foiiiidatioti  and  Roof  Plan,   To'wn   Hall  and  Fire  House,  San  Ansehno,   California 

In  order  that  we  may  have  our  public  affairs  administered  with  capacity 
and  integrity,  we  aver  to  choose  from  our  midst  those  wdiom  we  can  respect, 
demanding  in  return  respect  of  our  interest,  and  endeavoring  to  enhance 
that  respect  by  surrounding  our  public  officials  with  becoming  dignity, 
inspiring  them  thereby  to  maintain  and  advance  that  honor  which  is  their 
due,  rendering  unto  Caesar  those  things  which  are  Caesar's.  In  such  man- 
ner respecting  these  public  offices,  we  may  all  the  more  reasonably  hope  to 
draw  from  our  midst  honorable  and  capable  administrators  whose  wise  and 
honest  expenditure  of  public  moneys  will  be  of  direct  economical  value  to 
the  community,  and  indirectly  by  setting  before  the  outside  world  a  fair 
name  for  our  city,  quicken  both  our  moral  and  material  advancement. 

So  much  then  as  to  surrounding  our  municipal  offices  with  dignified 
environment.  Next,  as  to  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  plus  the  economical 
a;dvantages  accruing  to  a  town  therefrom,  Ruskin  has  well  pointed  out  that 
it  is  not  because  we  are  too  poor  that  we  no  longer  build  those  fine  monu- 
ments of  architecture  that  were  the  pride  of  mediaeval  times,  but  rather  that 
we  are  too  selfish,  concentrating  our  expenditures  on  our  own  habitations 
rather  than  on  those  of  the  commonwealth.  Yet,  as  Ruskin  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  of  more  real  worth  to  a  community  to  possess  a  few  really  good  public 
buildings  that  all  may  enjoy,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  humbler  dwellings 
that  may  surround  them,  than  that  all  should  be  mediocre,  no  gilded  pin- 
nacle rising  above  the  level  roofs  of  the  commonplace.  The  tendency  of 
our  times  is  to  be  too  pronounced  in  regard  to  those  things  that  relate  to  our 
own  individuality,  and  lukewarm  in  reference  to  things  relating  to  the 
common  weal. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  quality  of  civic  pride. 
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Many  a  city  of  the  Old  World  owes  its  fame,  amon<T^  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  to  possessing  even  one  building  of  merit.  Such  a  l)uilding  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  profit  to  the  community,  attracting  the  stranger  to  sojourn 
within  its  gates,  and  aft'ording  an  ever-enduring  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
who  behold  it.  I  am  speaking  so  far.  entirely  in  the  abstract,  discussing 
basic  principles  and  fundamental  motives  that  prompt  and  justify  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  on  public  adornments. 

Dismissing  the  abstract  and  descending  to  the  more  practical,  let  me 
say  that  I  fully  realize  the  impossibility  of  small  cities,  not  to  speak  of 
still  smaller  towns  or  mere  villages,  hoping  to  erect  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture— Meccas  to  which  lovers  of  the  beautiful  may  rci)air ;  shrines  on 
which  to  place  their  tokens  of  admiration — but  we  may  strive  to  make  our 
towns  attractive  even  if  in  a  very  small  way.  Commencing  by  creating  a 
civic  center,  a  central  plaza,  planned  on  some  comprehensive  scheme  and 
looking  to  the  future  to  embellish  and  enlarge  that  which  in  our  day  may 
be  but  a  nucleus.  Thus  we  have,  as  set  forth,  two  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  town  hall  of  sightly  appearance ;  first,  as  a  fitting  place  for  busi- 
ness, and  second,  as  a  thing  for  beauty's  sake,  and  that  profit  which  accrues 
to  a  town  by  making  itself  attractive  and  drawing  within  its  gates  the 
passing  stranger,  as  well  as  the  permanent  resident. 

Leaving  aside  generalization  and  coming  to  a  case  in  point,  the  town  of 
San  Anselmo,  which,  by  the  way,  occupies  a  site  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  donated  to  it  by  a  public  spirited  citizen,  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  in  the  center  of  town,  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date the  town  hall  and  fire  house,  and  allow  considerable  space  for  surround- 
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ing  gardens.  Although  surrounded  l)y  streets,  the  sjjace  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  plaza,  which,  indeed,  every  town  should 
possess;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  long  w^ay  superior  to  the  first  proposed 
fifty-foot  lot. 

On  this  acre  of  ground  the  town  proposes  to  erect  its  town  hall  and 
fire  house.  The  building,  as  planned,  ])rovi(les  just  the  mininuim  recpiire- 
ments,  but  sufficient  for  all  present  needs,  namely :  A  council  chamber, 
general  business  office  with  small  vault,  a  fire  house  with  hose  and  bell 
tower,  lavatory  accommodation  for  the  volunteer  firemen,  a  clubroom  and 
watchman's  quarters,  and  in  addition,  a  small  jail.  The  building  is  spread 
out  so  as  to  make  it  a])pear  as  im])ortant  as  possible  for  the  money  e.xpended, 
and  also  in  consideration  of  the  large  o])en  sjiace  in  whicji  it  is  placed.  The 
material  proi)Osed  for  the  external  walls  is  ])laster  on  metal  lath,  with  Mis- 
sion tile  roof. 

The  estimated  cost  is  between  $6,000  and  $7,000.  exclusive  of  heating, 
which  for  the  present  will  be  omitted. 


Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Becoming  a  Popular 
Building  Material 

BY  virtue  of  its  merit  architectural  terra  cotta  has  in  late  }'ears  com- 
manded a  place  in  a  class  with  the  best  and  most  po])ular  structural 
materials.  This  covers  a  field  that  includes  ])Oth  jilain  and  decorative 
work,  and  one  that  in  a  measure  is  unicpie.  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  in  this  field  of  labor.  It  has  attained  at  this  time 
a  most  stupendous  increase  for  all  kinds  of  building  construction,  from  the 
small  house  to  the  skyscraper,  and  is  manufactured  so  as  to  imitate  with 
remarkable  exactness  the  most  costly  and  attractive  materials  for  building 
purposes. 

If  we  look  over  the  history  of  terra  cotta  as  a  structural  material,  at 
least  for  exterior  use,  we  will  find  that  it  does  not  extend  over  a  period  of 
more  than  about  forty  years.  In  that  short  time,  however,  it  has  attained 
a  place  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  this  has  been  due  to  its 
peculiar  attributes,  which  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  First,  the 
cost,  as  compared  with  many  other  structural  materials,  is  reasonable ;  in 
fact,  it  is  decidedly  less  costly  than  many  kinds  of  building  material,  and  in 
some  respects  surpasses  them.  It  is  durable,  as  time  tests  will  amjdy  prove, 
and  it  is  fireproof.  The  latter  is  proven  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is 
manufactured  of  a  clay  that  is  baked  to  vitrification,  thus  insuring  this 
feature  beyond  all  possible  doubt. 

It  can  be  made  to  resemble  any  kind  of  exterior  material  covered  by 
stone,  marble,  granite,  and  other  like  substances  that  are  classed  among 
the  best  in  use  today.  This  has  only  been  made  possible  in  the  past  few 
years  with  the  improved  methods  of  manufacture.  Xow  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  one  that  deserves  the  consideration  and  commendation  of  all  classes 
of  contracting  operators.  It  has  all  the  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
it  popular,  and  this  has  doubtless  been  the  real  cause  for  this  status  of  the 
matter. 

There  is  little  in  the  structural  world  today  that  is  more  attractive  from 
an  artistic  pgint  of  view  than  the  higher  grades  of  architectural  terra  cotta. 
The  colors  are  so  delicate  and  the  patterns  are  so  intricate  as  to  demand 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  highest  in  structural  work.  Its  light- 
ness is  only  another  feature  that  has  added  to  its  more  general  adopdon 
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lor  tall   structures,  and   in  this   way  it   meets  a  demand  that  is  sometimes 
not  easy  to  fill. 

The  entire  manufacturinfj  |)rocess  is  now  one  of  interest,  and  is  con- 
ducted alonjj  the  latest  lines  of  intellig^ent  operation.  From  the  time  the 
drawintjs  are  made,  on  throu.ijh  the  various  processes  of  preparing  the  clay, 
molding;-,  making  the  patterns  and  spraying  the  colors  or  the  enamel  on 
with  compressed  air,  to  the  baking  of  the  terra  cotta,  it  is  one  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  It  proves  that  there  is  reason  for  the  demand,  and  to  make 
further  doubt  impossible  as  to  its  ])lace  in  the  structural  world. 

The  age  is  rapidly  demanding  fireproof  structures.  There  is  a  cry  far 
and  wide  for  buildings  that  will  reduce  iti  great  part  the  enormous  losses 
that  are  now  sustained  in  tiiis  country.  There  is  a  sane  reason  for  this,  and 
the  field  covered  by  terra  cotta  is  one  that  meets  these  demands  most  fully. 
It  is  impossible  to  destroy  by  fire  that  which  has  been  made,  or  at  least 
perfected,  by  this  very  element  itself.  X'itrified  clay  can  not  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  this  is  in  reality  what  terra  cotta  is,  with  the  added  charm  that 
it  has  attractiveness  to  make  it  pleasing  for  structural  purposes. 

\\  hat  is  most  needed  today  are  such  structural  materials  as  will  not 
only  increase  the  security  of  our  structures  from  a  fire  resisting  point  of 
view,  but  that  will  likewise  be  a  factor  to  make  the  decorative  ])ortions  of 
our  buildings  more  nearly  attainable.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  cost, 
which  must  be  considered  very  carefully  these  days.  It  enters  largely  into 
our  considerations  in  large  undertakings  in  the  building  field,  and  this  is 
where  there  has  been  a  decided  advantage  in  terra  cotta. 

If  we  come  to  take  a  composed  view  of  the  (piestion  there  is  reason  for 
the  increasing  demand  for  architectural  terra  cotta.  It  has  not  replaced  the 
structural  material,  but  it  has  simi)ly  made  a  jjlace  for  itself  along  with 
others  and  has  filled  a  want  that  has  for  years  been  an  insistent  one.  It 
fills  the  niche  that  was  for  many  years  vacant.  We  mu-st  have  more  attract- 
ixeness  in  more  of  our  structures.  We  must  begin  to  get  away  from  the 
commonplace,  and  look  for  ideals  that  have  been  so  long  lacking  in  many 
of  our  structures.  'JMiis  is  where  there  has  been  found  in  terra  cotta  an 
ideal  that  is  sure  to  increase  its  wider  use  in  years  to  come. 

Then  there  is  the  im|)ortant  (piestion  of  sanitation  in  structural  work. 
This  may  not  now  be  considered  as  important  as  it  will  in  the  future,  and 
there  will  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  demanded  a  larger  percentage 
of  buildings  erected  that  will  in  a  great  measure  have  a  more  permanent 
form  of  sanitation,  and  that  will  have  at  least  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  and  fatality  of  our  maladies.  These  things  are  not  as  vet  being 
considered  to  their  fidlest,  but  it  is  time  for  their  consideration,  and  there 
is  reason  why  there  must  be  more  attention  i)aid  to  the  matter  of  structural 
work,  and  to  the  kind  of  materials  that  make  sanitation  jxissible.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  fa\-oral)le  reason  for  burned  clay,  and  in  the  form  of 
architectural  terra  cotta  it  attains  one  of  the  higher  ideals,  so  that  it  must 
be  compared  with  the  best  that  is  today  being  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  both  contractor  and  house  erecter. — K.xchange. 

* 

Things  move  along  so  rapidly  nowadays  that  people  who  say  "It  can't  be 
done"  are  interrupted  by  somebody  doing  it. 

*  * 

The  world  can  get  along  jiist  as  well  without  the  aid  of  any  particular 
individual  in  it,  but  every  man  ought  to  be  so  in  love  with  his  own  particular 
task  that  he  feels  he  can  do  it  just  a  little  better  than  anvbodv  else. 
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Design  for  City  Hall,  San  Francisco 
Glenn  Allen.  Architect 
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Highest  Building  in  the  World    A  San  Francisco 

Possibility 

By  GLENX    ALLKX.  Arcliitcct. 

A  MEMORIAL  CITY  HALL  —  fifty-five  stories  high— the  largest 
building  in  the  world,  costing  $6.500.CXX)  and  intended  to  commem- 
orate the  rei)uilding  of  San  Francisco  and  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal — why  not? 

San  I'Vancisco  has  always  been  noted  for  her  municipal  progress,  and 
the  old  City  Hall,  which  was  originally  designed  in  1870.  was  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  world  at  that  time,  ranking  next  in  size  to  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall,  which  was  then  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world.  The 
dome  tower  on  the  old  munici])al  building  ranked  third  in  height  among 
the  great  domes  of  the  world,  being  thirty-two  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Capitol  at  W  ashingtrin. 

Since  the  time  the  old  City  Hall  was  erected,  progress  in  building 
has  shown  a  tendency  toward  higher  and  more  compact  structures,  in 
which  departments  can  easily  get  into  communication  with  each  other  by 
fast-moving  elevators,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  walk  from  one-eighth 
to  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  as  was  necessary  in  the  former  city  building. 

This  progress  in  building  is  shown  conclusively  in  all  large  cities,  but 
notably  in  Xew  York,  by  the  erection  of  the  Singer  tower,  while  the  Metro- 
politan Life  tower,  which  is  the  highest  habitable  structure  in  the  world, 
rises  to  a  height  of  fifty  stories,  or  about  700  feet,  with  offices  and  elevators 
running  to  the  forty-fourth  story.  As  in  all  high  buildings,  the  elevators 
are  run  on  the  express  plan,  certain  elevators  not  stopping  below  specified 
floors.  Thus  the  consumption  of  time  of  a  passenger  to  the  tower  offices 
does  not  place  these  offices  at  a  disadvantage  over  those  in  lower  buildings, 
where  slow  speeds  and  frecjuent  stops  may  rc(iuirc  the  same  expenditure 
of  time. 

The  City  Hall  jjrtiposed  by  the  writer  consists  of  a  base  structure  285 
feet  square,  with  a  central  tower  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  HO  feet  in 
extreme  dimensions  each  way. 

The  four  wings  of  the  cross  rise  to  a  height  of  forty  stories,  and  the 
central  p)ortion  extends  up  to  a  height  of  fifty-five  stories,  or  a  total  height 
above  the  sidewalk  of  815  feet. 

The  building  is  symmetrical  in  plan  and  is  designed  to  front  <in  City 
Hall  avenue  at  the  intersection  of  Marshall  square.  This  would  place  the 
central  tower  at  the  intersecti(»n  of  the  axis  of  Eighth  and  I'ulton  streets, 
and  nearly  midway  between  Hyde  and  Larkin  streets,  so  that  the  building 
would  ajipear  to  the  best  possible  advantage  when  approached  from  any 
direction. 

The  comparatively  small  area  covered  by  the  building  (less  than  two 
acres)  would  leave  a  large  amount  of  the  site  to  be  laid  out  as  a  park, 
whereas  the  old  City  Hall,  which  covered  four  acres,  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  block. 

The  building  has  three  entrances,  one  from  City  Hall  avenue,  one 
from  Larkin  street  and  one  from  McAllister  street.  These  entrances  all 
lead  to  a  central  rotunda  containing  the  grand  stairway  and  elevators. 

The  building  is  extremely  monumental  in  design,  consisting  of  four 
massive  domed  jiavilions  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  base  and  rising  four 
stories  in  height.  These  are  connected  by  massive  arches  surmounted  by 
a  row  of  gigantic  columns  fifty  feet  in  height.  This  base  portion  and  the 
first   four  stories  of  the  great  tower  should   be  of  some  California  stone, 
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preferably  .liranitc.  alxnc  which  would  rise  the  plain  shaft  (tf  the  lower 
to  a  heig-ht  of  480  feet,  which  should  be  of  semi-}:jlazed  terra  eotta.  This 
would  be  surmounted  by  the  ornamental  top  portion  of  the  tower  which 
should  also  be  of  iila/.ed  terra  cotta  enriched  with  colonades  and  orna- 
mented as  sliown. 

The  lloors  of  the  base  portion  of  the  buildiiij^  are  devoted  to  the 
Police  and  h'ire  departments.  Rej^istrar,  llos])ital  and  executive  offices. 
while  the  tower  i)ortion  could  be  devoted  to  the  Superior  Courts,  Juflj^es' 
■chambers,  jur}-  rooms.  Justices'  Courts  and  chambers,  law  library,  over- 
night jurv-rooms.  iJoard  of  JMlucation,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Civil 
Service  Commission.  T.oard  of  Works.  City  ICngineer.  City  Architect  and 
similar  offices  and  departments. 

At  the  fortieth  floor  there  could  be  an  open  roof  jrarden  over  the  four 
wings  forming-  the  cross  of  the  tower,  wliich  would  alTord  an  observatory 
from  which  all  parts  of  the  city  and  surrounding^  country  could  be  seen. 
The  tower  portion  above  this  could  be  utilized  for  a  sig^nal  service 
station;  the  g^reat  clock  with  four  dials,  each  thirty  feet  in  diameter;  bell 
chimes  and  g;reat  clock  bell  for  striking-  the  hours,  which  could  be  hearrl 
in  all  portions  of  the  city  ;  wireless  teleg^raph  station  and  also  a  search- 
light which  would  cover  all  parts  of  the  city  and  bay  and  (iolden  Cate, 
also  the  ocean  boulevards,  and  could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea. 

This  tower  would  easily  overtop  all  the  hills  of  the  city  and  county, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Twin  Peaks,  and  would  furnish  a  landmark 
which  would  be  visible  to  visitors  approaching  San  Francisco  by  land  or 
•sea  for  many  miles. 

At  first  glance  the  question  would  naturally  arise  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  city  could  utilize  a  building  of  this  size.  In  this  relation  it  is  inter- 
•esting  to  compare  this  building  with  the  old  City  Hall,  destroyed  in  1906. 
The  old  City  Hall  covered  approximately  four  acres  of  land  ;  this  building 
covers  a  trifle  less  than  two  acres.  The  old  structure  contained  approxi- 
mately ten  acres  of  floor  space;  this  building  contains  thirteen  acres.  The 
old  building  contained  a  little  over  10.000.000  cubic  feet;  this  building  con- 
tains nearly  13,000,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  it  would  appear  with  its  normal 
growth  San  Francisco  within  the  next  few  years  will  easily  require  the 
space  provided  in  this  building.  The  old  City  Hall  was  planned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  city  for  many  years,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
folly  to  erect  a  building  now  which  would  only  meet  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  city. 

'The  building  would  be  a  steel  frame  structure  with  reinforced  con- 
crete floors  and  walls  and  metal  doors  and  windows  glazed  with  wire  plate 
glass. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  abroad  that  our  tall  buildings,  the 
honestly  built  steel  frame  structures,  were  undamaged  by  the  earthquake ; 
the  injury  they  received  being  entirely  due  to  fire,  and  if  these  buildings 
liad  been  equipped  with  metal  doors  and  windows  glazed  with  wire  glass, 
the  damage  would  have  been  very  slight,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Kohl 
building,  which  was  the  only  building  which  was  equipped  with  metal 
■doors  and  in  which  many  of  the  offices  were  undamaged  by  the  fire. 

This  proposed  City  Hall  from  an  engineering  standpoint  presents 
no  problem  wdiich  can  not  be  solved  or  met  in  a  practical  way.  Owing 
to  the  size"  of  the  base  of  the  building  the  extreme  pressure  exerted  on  the 
foundation  from  combined  dead  and  live  loads  and  wind  pressure  would 
"be  considerably  less  than  is  the  case  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  tower  in 
New  York,  which  is  only  seventy-five  by  eighty  feet  in  size  at  the  base  and 
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vtT  700  fcft  hij^li.  I'roiii  the  foundatinn  to  tlic  {(>]).  The  ci 'mljiiK-d  (le.'ul 
and  live  loads  in  this  huildin^'^  wduld  exert  only  a  pressure  of  aljout  three 
tons  per  s(|uare  fool  on  the  foundation  pro\ided  a  monolithic  foundation 
with  j^^rillaj^e  beams  is  used  utider  the  entire  tower  portion  of  the  building. 
The  safe  bearing'  power  oi  ordinary  soil  such  as  sand  and  gravel  or  dry 
clay  is  from  four  to  six  tons  j)cr  s(|uare  foot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
founrlation  is  a  problem  which  could  be  easily  solved,  but  the  type  of 
foundation  would  be  determined  after  test  borings  have  been  made  at  the 
>^ite.  Kock  has  been  found  on  certain  portions  of  the  site  at  about  eighteen 
feet  depth,  and  it  i>  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  rock  foundatiou  can  be 
secured   for  the  entire  building  at  an  a\ailable  depth. 

'I'he  cost  of  a  building  of  this  character  would  be  no  more  than  a 
building  of  the  ordinary  ty])e.  The  repetition  of  story  after  story  of 
severe  simi)licity  in  the  main  shaft  of  the  l)uilding  would  be  a  matter  f)f 
great  economy,  and  the  building  would  depend  more  for  its  architectural 
effect  upon  its  dignity  and  graceful  proportiojis  than  upon  a  multiplicity 
of  ornaments. 

I'irst-class  buildings  of  a  similar  character,  that  is,  class  .\  steel  frame 
buildings,  can  be  constructed  now  for  a])pro.\imately  3.^  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  Allowing  for  the  extra  labor  due  to  the  extreme  height  and  the 
marble  work  an<l  intericjr  decoration  ami  finish  not  recpiircd  in  an  ordinary 
buihling,  this  building  could  easily  be  cttnstructed  for  30  cents  per  cubic 
foot.  The  buihling  contains  in  round  numbers  13,000,000  cubic  feet,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  the  building  $'>.5U),(XX).  The  old  City  Hall  co?-t  in  round 
figures  $6,0(X),000,  or  about  (y()  cents  i)er  cubic  l<iot. 


Value  of  Good  Workmanship  in  Cement  Floors 

G<)()1)  \\orkman>hip  i>  >eldom  more  e»cntial  to  good  rcMilts  than  in 
the  laying  of  granolithic  tloor  finish.  An  engineer  and  mill  architect, 
reporting  his  own  experience  and  observance,  said: 

'There  is  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  wearing  (pialities  of  cement 
finish,  and  I  believe  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  workmanshii).  To  wear  well, 
in  my  opinion,  the  top  finish  must  be  much  more  thoroughly  trowelled  than 
is  customary  among  cement  finishers.  I  also  seem  to  find  that  a  finish  made 
only  with  cement  and  sand,  like  the  ordinary  sidewalk,  does  not  stand  the 
trucking  nearly  so  well  as  where  we  get  in  as  nnich  stone  as  possible.  We 
ha\e  found  also  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  use  in  the  finish  as  hard 
a  grade  »)f  stone  as  we  can  get  to  have  a  floor  that  will  stand. 

"The  average  cement  finisher  dislikes  to  work  with  stone  in  the  top 
fini>-h.  I  would  not  object  so  much  to  the  wearing  down  of  the  top  finish 
if  1  knew  of  .some  |)ractical  way  for  repairing  it.  When  the  top  finish  is 
remo\fd  and  we  attempt  to  put  a  new  one  down,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
of  a  gamble  as  t<i  whether  the  repaired  finish  will  stand  up  under  the  trucks." 

*  * 

He  the  kind  of  man  who  awakens  in  the  morning  with  joy  over  the  advent 
of  another  day  for  achievement,  who  retires  at  night  leaving  something  of 
accomplishment  behind  to  shcnv  for  the  day's  work. 


The  man  who  halted  on  third  base  to  congratulate  himself  failed  to  make 
a  home  run. 
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Plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead  sliuzdng  llic  architectural  possibilities  mi\i 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  the  proposed  simultaneous  and  permanent  deveh^i 
suggested  by  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  in  an  address  given  before  the  San  Francisco ( 


A  Waterfront  Exposition  Would   Mean   Permanent 

Architecture 

ANENT  the  ingenious  plan  of  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  to  hold 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront,  and 
which  was  outlined  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Architect  and 
Engineer,  Mr.  George  E.  Burlingame,  a  San  Francisco  contractor  and 
builder,  has  written  some  interesting  comments  for  the  California  Weekly. 
Parts  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  discussion,  at  least,  are  along  lines  fully  indorsed 
by  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  before  which 
organization  Senator  Newlands'  original  remarks  were  addressed. 
To  -^luote  from  Mr.  Burlingame  : 

In  the  conception  of  an  exposition,  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  in 
for  consideration  the  first  is  the  visitor. 

From   the  standpoint  of  the  visitor,   an   exposition   is,  in   its  broader 
meaning,  first  of  all  an  educational  undertaking.     It  is  an  effort  at  uplift. 
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,'  of  utiliciii<i  the  i^'atcr front  and  Tclc^rapli  and  Rinccii  Hills  for  the  Fauaiiia- 
leautHication  of  the  harbor  accommodations  of  Crcatcr  San  I'lancisco,  as 
Architects,  September  15,  igio. 


toward  a  clearer  visioned  and  a  broader  humanity.  Its  success  depends 
upon  the  instructive  good  one  can  take  away  with  him.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  an  exposition  interesting,  it  is  another  to  have  it  interestingly  instruc- 
tive. It  is  one  thing  to  be  handsomely  entertained,  it  is  quite  another  to 
find  entertainment  that  holds  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  passing  show. 
You  may  take  a  piece  of  Chinese  carving  and  observe  it  for  an  hour,  follow- 
ing its  lines  over  and  under,  wondering  at  the  intricacy  of  its  design  and 
the  skill  and  labor  of  its  execution.  But  though  you  take  away  with  you  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  carving  in  all  its  details  you  have  only  a  remem- 
brance. Now  go  out  and  walk  for  an  hour  along  the  beach  when  the 
moon  is  full  and  the  surf  is  pounding  and  white  flecks  of  foam  jump  up  and 
scurry  across  your  path.  Then  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  Though  you  have 
seen  only  the  silvery  surf  and  heard  its  monotonous  hammering  and  felt 
only  the  wind  of  heaven  blowing  on  your  face  the  blood  is  leaping  through 
your  veins  and  you  are  a  new  man  with  a  new  grip,  a  bigger  vision,  a 
stronger  purpose  and  an  increased  capacity  to  face  the  future. 
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Plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhcad  shozoing  the  areliitectttral  pussibilitics  m 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  and  the  proposed  simultaneous  and  permanent  devel 
suggested  by  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  in  an  address  given  before  the  San  Francisi 


A  Waterfront  Exposition  Would   Mean   Permanent 

Architecture 

ANENT  the  ingenious  plan  of  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  to  hold 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront,  and 
which  was  outlined  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Architect  and 
Engineer,  Mr.  George  E.  Burlingame,  a  San  Francisco  contractor  and 
builder,  has  written  some  interesting  comments  for  the  California  Weekly. 
Parts  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  discussion,  at  least,  are  along  lines  fully  indorsed 
by  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  before  which 
organization  Senator  Newlands'  original  remarks  were  addressed. 
To  -quote  from  Mr.  Burlingame : 

In  the  conception  of  an  exposition,  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  in 
for  consideration  the  first  is  the  visitor. 

From   the  standpoint  of  the  visitor,   an   exposition   is,  in   its  broader 
meaning,  first  of  all  an  educational  undertaking.     It  is  an  efifort  at  uplift, 
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icautiUcation  of  tite  harbor  accomuiodations  of  Crcatcr  San  Francisco,  as 
Architects,  September  13,  1910. 


toward  a  clearer  visioned  and  a  broader  humanit}-.  Its  success  depends 
upon  the  instructive  good  one  can  take  away  with  him.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  an  exposition  interesting,  it  is  another  to  have  it  interestingly  instruc- 
tive. It  is  one  thing  to  be  handsomely  entertained,  it  is  quite  another  to 
find  entertainment  that  holds  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  passing  show. 
You  may  take  a  piece  of  Chinese  carving  and  observe  it  for  an  hour,  follow- 
ing its  lines  over  and  under,  wondering  at  the  intricacy  of  its  design  and 
the  skill  and  labor  of  its  execution.  But  though  you  take  away  with  you  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  carving  in  all  its  details  you  have  only  a  remem- 
brance. Now  go  out  and  walk  for  an  hour  along  the  beach  when  the 
moon  is  full  and  the  surf  is  pounding  and  white  flecks  of  foam  jump  up  and 
scurry  across  your  path.  Then  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  Though  you  have 
seen  only  the  silvery  surf  and  heard  its  monotonous  hammering  and  felt 
only  the  wind  of  heaven  blowing  on  your  face  the  blood  is  leaping  through 
your  veins  and  you  are  a  new  man  with  a  new  grip,  a  bigger  vision,  a 
stronger  purpose  and  an  increased  capacity  to  face  the  future. 
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Plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead  sliozoing  the  areliitectiiral  possibilities  anit 
PaeiHc  International  Exposition,  and  the  proposed  simultaneous  and  permanent  devek^v 
suggested  by  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  in  an  address  given  before  the  San  FranciscoC 
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A  NEXT  the  ing-enious  plan  of  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  to  hold 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront,  and 
which  was  outlined  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Architect  and 
Engineer,  Mr.  George  E.  Burlingame,  a  San  Francisco  contractor  and 
builder,  has  written  some  interesting  comments  for  the  California  Weekly. 
Parts  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  discussion,  at  least,  are  along  lines  fully  indorsed 
by  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  before  which 
organization  Senator  Newlands'  original  remarks  were  addressed. 
To  -quote  from  Mr.  Burlingame  : 

In  the  conception  of  an  exposition,  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  in 
for  consideration  the  first  is  the  visitor. 

From   the  standpoint  of  the  visitor,   an   exposition   is,  in   its  broader 
meaning,  first  of  all  an  educational  undertaking.     It  is  an  efifort  at  uplift. 
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ity  of  utilizing  the  xvatcrfront  and  Telegraph  and  Rincon  Hills  for  the  Panama- 
beautitication    of    the    harbor   accoinniodations    of  lireater  San   I-'raneisco,  as 
f  Architects,  September  13,  igio. 


toward  a  clearer  visioned  and  a  broader  humanity.  Its  success  depends 
upon  the  instructive  good  one  can  take  away  with  liini.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  an  exposition  interesting,  it  is  another  to  have  it  interestingly  instruc- 
tive. It  is  one  thing  to  be  handsomely  entertained,  it  is  quite  another  to 
find  entertainment  that  holds  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  passing  show. 
You  may  take  a  piece  of  Chinese  carving  and  observe  it  for  an  hour,  follow- 
ing its  lines  over  and  under,  wondering  at  the  intricacy  of  its  design  and 
the  skill  and  labor  of  its  execution.  But  though  you  take  away  with  you  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  carving  in  all  its  details  you  have  only  a  remem- 
brance. Now  go  out  and  walk  for  an  hour  along  the  beach  when  the 
moon  is  full  and  the  surf  is  pounding  and  white  flecks  of  foam  jump  up  and 
scurry  across  your  path.  Then  go  home  and  go  to  bed.  Though  you  have 
seen  only  the  silvery  surf  and  heard  its  monotonous  hammering  and  felt 
only  the  wind  of  heaven  blowing  on  your  face  the  blood  is  leaping  through 
your  veins  and  you  are  a  new^  man  with  a  new'  grip,  a  bigger  vision,  a 
stronger  purpose  and  an  increased  capacity  to  face  the  future. 
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Xow  this  is  iucidcnial  l)iU  it  has  a  point,  a  point  that  is  practical  and 
applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  have  something  worth  whde  to  exhibit 
and  something  worth  while  to  see  and  go  home  and  think  about.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  show  advantageously  what  we  have  or  must  we  manufac- 
ture something  out  of  the  genius  of  our  minds  and  display  it  out  in  the 

back  vard?  -     ,,    ,  ,  ,  , 

That  distinctive  feature  of  which  we  alone,  ot  all  the  world,  can  boast 
is  San  Francisco  bav.  This  is  the  excuse  for  San  Francisco,  it  is  the 
explanation  of  the  'community.  Its  jjroportions  are  magnificent,  its 
islands  and  inlets,  its  shores  bordered  with  hills  that  catch  the  light  and 
gather  the  shadows  and  suggest  the  valleys  and  forests  beyond— this  bay, 
as  a  thing  of  impressive  beauty  is  our  first  and  greatest  show  place. 

But  the  bay  is  more  than  a  thing  of  great  natural  beauty,  it  is  a  harbor. 
It  signifies  trade.  It  represents  commercial  capacity.  With  its  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  waterfront,  its  possible  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of 
berth  room— sufficient  to  handle  twenty  times  the  present  commerce  of 
London  and  to  accommodate  a  population  of  fifty  millions  of  people— this 
bay  stands  for  investment  opi)ortunity  and  net  returns  on  dollars. 

Adjunct  to  the  bay  and  of  equal  interest  to  the  visitor  are  its  ships 
and  shipping.  To  one  there  is  a  poem  in  every  mast,  a  romance  in  every 
weather-beaten  hulk.  To  another  every  craft,  from  scow  to  steamer, 
signifies  a  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  the  world  together  in  commercial 
fraternity. 

The  bay,  its  shores  and  its  shipping,  its  craft  and  its  commerce,  are 
the  best  we  have  to  show  at  any  time.  But  at  this  time,  if  there  is  any 
significance  in  this  exposition,  if  it  is  to  be  the  dedication  of  the  greatest 
oceanic  commercial  undertaking  in  the  greatest  of  all  commercial  ages, 
then  double  interest  and  significance  lends  itself  to  the  bay  and  its  activi- 
ties. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  stop  right  here  and  think  over  the  meaning 
of  this  exposition  and  whether  its  meaning  should  be  emphasized.  Of  all 
the  great  multitudes  of  people  who  have  attended  any  exposition  of  recent 
years  the  percentage  of  those  who  take  away  with  them  a  clear  idea  of  its 
specific  meaning  (if,  indeed,  it  has  had  any)  is  negligible.  Now  this  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  An  exposition  should  have  a  clear  and  unmistakable  signi- 
ficance. Our  failing  is  that  we  assume  that  this  is  the  last  chance  for  the 
world  to  see  and  that,  therefore,  all  things  must  be  crowded  upon  its  vision. 
This  is  an  error  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  good  the  visitor  gets 
out  of  the  fair  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  his  enjoyment  of  it. 

There  should  be  a  single  dominating  feature  to  this  exposition,  the 
feeling  of  its  character  should  cling  to  a  man  everywhere  he  goes.  And 
whether  he  is  here  for  an  hour  or  for  a  month  he  should  go  away  with  the 
indelible  impress  of  its  meaning  upon  his  mind.  In  holding  the  exposition 
upon  her  waterfront  San  Francisco  achieves  in  one  master  stroke  this 
character  and  meaning  which  she  must  otherwise  secure  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  only  with  effort  and  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Newlands  points  out  that  for  the  execution  of  a  waterfront  expo- 
sition far  more  funds  would  be  available  than  for  any  other  plan.  The 
Harbor  Commission's  issue  of  $9,000,000  of  bonds  (which  is  to  be  submitted 
for  approval  at  the  coming  election)  is  one  item.  And  it  may  be  assumed 
without  unreasonable  exaggeration  that  this  plan  would  secure  twice  the 
support  of  any  other  plan,  especially  if  we  count  the  substantial  improve- 
ments that  this  plan  will  inspire  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is 
quite  probable,  as  Mr.  Xewlands  asserts,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  would 
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be  led  to  j)ut  u])  a  magnificent  terminal  station  opposite  the  ferry.  This, 
with  tlie  other  expenditures  that  would  be  induced  alono;  the  west  side  of 
East  street,  would  add  a  very  material  sum  to  the  afjs^regate  that  would 
go  to  make  up  the  ex])osition. 

There  is  no  question  that,  from  the  stantlpoint  of  the  results  that  large 
expenditure  makes  i)ossible.  this  plan  is  clearly  superior,  and  if  we  leave 
out  the  millions  represented  by  shipping  and  craft  that  will  enter  quite  as 
essentially  into  the  plan  as  buildings  and  improvements. 

And  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  ships  and  shipping  will  take  the 
l)lacc.  in  interest,  of  exhibits  that  otherwise  must  be  provided  at  great 
outlay.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  how  much  money  it  would  take  to 
substitute  for  these  a  feature  of  equal  interest.  The  opportunity  to  observe 
the  g(jings  and  comings,  the  takings  and  bringings,  the  cranes,  hoists, 
trucks,  the  bags,  boxes,  crates,  up  to  the  shoutings  that  make  up  the  daily 
activities  of  a  great  commercial  metropolis;  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
entire  teeming,  hurrying,  busy,  vital,  world-moving  machinery  that  grinds 
out  each  day  its  generous  (|uota  of  econtunic  historv.  not  a  mere 
])hotograph  or  model,  nor  a  moving  ])icture  imitation  nor  even  a  high 
class  vaudeville  reproducti<in.  but  the  fire-and-melting-pot.  hamtuer-and- 
tongs  reality  whose  products  are  actually  on  their  way  to  the  final  com- 
j)leted  structure  that  goes  to  make  up  your  own  world  and  your  own  most 
intimate  interests  in  it — this  opportunity  is  not  to  be  compared  with  what 
human  genius  and  limited  expenditure  might  be  able  to  substitute,  certainlv 
it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  stereotyped,  exaggerated,  unnatural  exhibits 
typical  of  expositions. 

IJut  the  (juestion  does  nut  stoj)  there.  \\'hate\er  we  may  think  or 
whatever  we  may  do  we  have  the  waterfront  to  consider,  and  we  must 
consider  it  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Like  a  scar  on  the  face,  we  cannot 
Jiide  it  if  we  are  to  be  seen  at  all.  It  is  the  fir^t  thing  that  greets  the 
visitor  on  his  arrival  by  way  of  the  canal,  it  is  the  last  to  which  he  bids 
good-bye  on  his  return  overland.  Are  we  willing  that  those  two  i)sycho- 
logical  moments  that  enter  so  largely  into  the  estimate  of  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world — the  first  and  the  last  impressions — shall  come  from  the 
present  waterfront? 

Xow  of  second  importance  and  interest  to  the  world  must  stand  the 
reconstructed  city.  The  spectacular  achievement  of  this  phoenix  of  the 
Golden  (iatc  is  the  first  thing  the  name  "San  I'rancisco"  suggests  to  the 
world.  To  fail  to  give  proper  prominence  to  the  risen  city  is  to  take  the 
world  to  the  back  of  the  grand  stand  and  invite  it  to  peek  through  a  knot 
hole  at  the  side  show. 

A  waterfront  exjxjsition  is  a  down-town  exposition.  It  is  through  the 
business  thoroughfares  that  the  traffic  will  be  led,  it  is  by  the  established 
business  houses  that  the  crowds  will  be  cared  for.  This  will  not  only 
please  our  visitors,  it  will  protect  them  from  the  irresponsible  riff-raff  of 
hangers-on,  the  parasites  and  bunco  element  that  commonly  infest  the 
out-districts  of  expositions. 

These  things,  the  bay  and  the  new  city  are  the  uni(|ue.  the  exclusive 
attractions  that  San  l->ancisco  can  off'er.  (  )ther  things  are  incidental.  Let 
these  be  placed  at  tluir  best,  arrayed  and  embellished  and  emphasized  and 
no  exhibition  heretofore  undertaken  will  compare  in  real  magnificence  and 
emphatic  universal  interest   with  such  an  exposition. 

It  is  not.  howe\  er.  wholly  a  question  of  what  he  will  see  that  interests 
the  visitor.  The  (piestion  of  how  he  will  be  taken  care  of  is  also  of  serious 
interest.     Convenience  and  comfort  and  reasonable  charges  enter  quite  as 
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fully  into  his  enjoyment  as  the  merit  of  the  display.  There  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  a  person  who  has  visited  the  great  fairs  of  the  past  who  does  not 
hold  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  the  over-taxed  street-cars,  the  pushing, 
crowding  and  stifling  of  their  coming  and  going,  of  poor  hotel  service  and 
high  expenses,  than  of  any  other  feature  of  the  exposition.  We  can  almost 
entirely  avoid  this.  We  can  permit  our  visitors  to  take  away  with  them 
only  pleasant  memories.  "From  the  waterfront  the  entire  resources  of  the 
bay  community  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  guests.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  arrangement  for  handling  the  crowds  com- 
fortably and  without  friction  than  this. 

No  element  could  lend  greater  certainty  of  the  financial  success  of  the 
undertaking  than  the  assurance  to  the  world  that  the  transportation  diffi- 
culties so  common  to  expositions  had  been  eliminated  and  that  ample 
accommodations  were  available  to  provide  the  best  service  and  to  keep  the 
cost  down  to  normal. 

The  good  that  will  accrue  to  the  city  and  the  entire  bay  community 
from  a  central,  down-town,  waterfront  exposition  whose  expenditures  and 
developments  are  largely  permanent  are  so  obvious  that  attention  need 
hardly  be  called  to  them.  We  have  no  right  to  feel  that  a  building  that 
is  to  be  looked  at  may  serve  no  other  purpose  and  must,  thereupon,  be 
promptly  torn  down  Permanent  contact  with  the  beautiful  is  not  too 
exquisite  to  bear!  Nor  may  we  regard  it  a  breach  of  hospitality  to  spend 
money  in  the  entertainment  of  our  guests  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  serve 
in  the  entertainment  of  future  guests  and  in  our  own  permanent  uplift.  We 
are  duty  bound  to  make  the  most  of  every  dollar  contributed.  The  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  community  is  of  first  and  most  serious  consideration. 
The  point  is  not  merely  to  get  people  here,  take  what  they  have  and  hurry 
them  away  blindfolded.  W'hat  we  want  to  do  is  to  interest  the  world  in 
our  resources,  we  want  them  to  stay  here,  invest  their  money  here,  and 
help  us  to  develop  the  untouched,  unparalleled  resources  that  lie  at  our 
hands,  and  we  must  work  to. that  end. 

We  must  look  upon  this  exposition  as  something  more  than  a  fiesta, 
a  side  show,  an  opportunity  for  the  world  to  spend  some  of  its  pleasure- 
seeking  cash  among  us.  We  must  look  upon  it  as  a  renaissance  to  a  broader 
and  fuller  acquittal,  during  the  years  to  follow,  of  our  obligations.  Let  us 
frankly  acknowledge  our  deficiencies.  We  know  our  docks  are  primitive, 
we  know  our  shipping  is  badly  handled,  we  know  that  we  are  divided  and 
that  between  us  and  the  achievements  that  are  possible  there  stand  jealousy 
and  disunity  and  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  purpose  and  persistence  and  vigor 
of  action.  .  Let  us  acknowledge  these  things  and  get  into  step.  The  time 
is  past  when  sectional  jealousies  and  dog-in-the-manger  policies  can  be 
permitted  to  dominate,  when  half-hearted  support,  not  because  we  do  not 
profit  much  but  because  the  other  fellow  profits  more,  can  be 
tolerated.  The  future  of  the  entire  community  demands  that  all 
men,  all  interests  and  all  sections  should  enlist  their  enthusiastic 
boost  to  a  common  enterprise.  We  are  at  heart  one  community,  with  one 
ambition  and  purpose,  to  give  San  Francisco  bay  the  heritage  that  is  hers 
by  nature,  commercial  supremacy  of  the  West.  Any  activity  that  will 
promote  this  in  the  main  is  a  contribution  to  the  entire  community.  The 
fair  ofifers  a  chance  to  get  every  shoulder  to  the  same  side  of  the  wheel  for 
once  and  there  is  no  location  that  could  inspire  a  uniform  lift  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  selfish  interest  so  perfectly  as  the  waterfront.  Down-town 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  the  Marin  county  towns, 
every  one  must  see  its  best  interests  served  by  holding  the  fair  here. 
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No  one  can  douljt  or  deny  the  inspiration  and  life  the  holding  of  the 
exposition  on  the  waterfront  would  be  to  the  waterfront  itself  between 
now  and  1915,  the  permanent  good  for  w^arehousing,  free-marketing, 
exposition  and  other  purposes,  the  buildings  would  serve  after  the  fair  is 
over.  That  it  would  lead  to  early  installation  of  modern  methods  and 
economy  at  the  docks  is  most  likely.  The  permanent  development  of 
private  holdings  along  the  west  side  of  East  street  that  it  would  bring 
about  would  make  th-s  section  a  worthy  entrance-way  for  the  great  commer- 
cial city  of  the  future  and  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  city.  To  the  business  section  of  San  Francisco  it  would 
mean  that  the  exposition  crowds  are  placed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The 
established  restaurant  and  hotel  service  gets  the  custom  of  the  crowds,  the 
legitimate  and  established  business  houses  secure  the  trade,  and  the 
profits  of  the  trade  accrue  to  the  permanent  upgrowth  of  the  city  instead  of 
being  spirited  away  by  nomadic  speculators.  To  the  east  and  north  shores 
it  means  ready  access  and  the  opportunity  to  reap  some  of  the  going 
benefits  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  may  lead  to  the  long-cherished  shorten- 
ing of  the  ferry  trip. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  esplanade,  a  permanent  waterfront  boulevard 
will  be  not  only  a  feature  of  incomparable  educational  value  to  the  people 
of  the  bay  community,  but  it  will  be  a  most  attractive  feature  for  sight- 
seeking  visitors  during  future  years.  It  will  be  not  only  the  means  to  the 
promotion  of  local  interest  and  pride  in  the  waterfront,  but  it  must  con- 
stantly lend  impetus  to  new  and  increasing  investment  of  outside  capital. 
What  greater  appeal  could  there  be  to  a  man  with  money  to  invest  than  to 
observe  from  such  a  vantage  point  the  substantial  and  almost  unlimited 
waterfront  facilities,  the  enormous  resources  of  San  Francisco  as  a  port  and 
its  promise  for  the  future. 

The  absurd,  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  expending  millions  and  millions 
in  money  and  labor,  in  art,  architecture  and  genius  over  a  period  of  years 
for  the  sake  of  the  tcmi:)orary.  superficial  gratification  of  an  unobserving, 
diversion-seeking  people  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  at  most,  and  then 
of  painfully  and  with  much  more  labor  and  genius  eliminating  every  trace 
of  it  all,  is  the  most  unthinkable  thing  of  modern,  hard-headed  common 
sense. 

Here,  moreo\er,  is  a  fact  that  is  food  for  additional  consideration. 
Francis  B.  Loomis  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  an  understanding  has 
been  reached  among  foreign  nations  that  they  will  not  exhibit  in  non-fire- 
proof buildings.  This  means  that  wood  and  staff  are  no  longer  a\ailable 
for  such  structures. 

Are  we  to  be  guilty  of  the  fanaticism  of  erecting  class  "A"  buildings 
where  they  must  be  torn  down  after  six  months'  use? 

We  stand,  if  not  at  the  turning  point  in  our  destiny,  at  least  at  the 
cross  roads,  and  the  judgment  we  display  at  this  time  will  determine  very 
largely  whether  we  shall  go  ahead  by  the  long  route  or  by  the  short  one, 
whether  we  shall  assist  or  hinder  the  future  we  are  born  to. 

The  casual  observer  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  grasp  at  first  blush 
any  radical  breaking  away  from  the  accepted  plan  of  things,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  that  a  large  idea,  however  obviously  right  and  however 
clearly  superior,  will  be  accejited  without  something  of  the  old  dogmatic 
struggle  against  swerving  the  breadth  of  a  hair  from  the  established,  con- 
ventional, time-honored  order. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition,  if  held  at  San 
Francisco,  will  stand  for  one  thing:    It  will  be  representative  of  the  enter- 
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prise,  the  l)readtli  of  vision,  and  tlie  practical  fitness  of  the  Western  people 
to  live  up  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  them.  A  midway 
plaisance,  a  mystic  maze,  temporary  architecture,  landscape  gardening 
with  a  fence  around  it,  stere()tyi)ed  exhibits  and  an  hour  a-hang  of  a  strap — 
these  things  are  characterless,  they  can  be  ])r()duced  anywhere. 

It  is  San  Francisco  the  rebuilt  city,  the  commercial  metropolis,  that  the 
world  will  come  to  see,  and  San  Francisco's  waterfront,  this  more  than  all 
her  other  possessions  must  be  the  inspiration  of  her  visitors.  If  she  allows 
this  to  remain  primitive,  antiquated,  una])preciated  and  undeveloped,  she 
cannot  ho])e  that  the  world  will  take  away  a  feeling  of  her  fitness  in  her 
stewardshi]). 

A  waterfront  exposition  is  feasible  architecturally  and  structurally. 
The  best  architects  and  engineers  of  San  h'rancisco  have  so  declared  it. 
Sufificient  space  is  available  for  it,  as  much  floor  space  as  was  used  for 
Chicago's  mammoth  fair.  The  time  is  ample  for  its  accomplishment — 
indeed,  we  who  have  seen  a  whole  city  rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  less  time  than 
there  is  for  this,  should  not  be  dismayed  at  this  undertaking. 

If  we  do  this  thing  w'e  will  set  a  new  ideal,  we  will  fix  a  new  mark  in 
exposition  making.  We  will  put  the  expositions  of  the  future  out  of  the 
realm  of  spendthrift  speculation  and  give  to  them  a  broader,  higher, 
worthier  meaning. 

Arc  we  big  enough  to  do  it? 

Description  of  Waterfront  Plan 

By   KRXKST    CO.XHE.Al).  Architect. 

FIRST,  it  is  ])r()])()sc(l  to  l:)uil(l  a  permanent  clexated  boulex-ard  over  East 
street,  San  Francisco,  from  end  to  end.  the  full  width  of  the  street,  and 
over  the  seawall,  making  a  total  width  of  about  300  feet,  this  boulevard 
to  be  pierced  its  entire  length  by  light  courts  to  street  below,  except  at 
intervals  for  crossings,  all  teaming  and  railroad  travel  on  East  street  below 
being  uninterrupted.  The  space  below  the  boulevafd,  along  the  seawall,  is 
to  be  used  for  permanent  warehouses,  railroads,  etc..  as  suggested  in  the 
Burnham  plan. 

Telegra])h  Hill  and  Rincon  Hill  are  to  be  used  for  exposition  buildings, 
those  on  Telegraph  Hill,  perhaps,  to  be  permanent. 

xAn  elevated  inclined  causeway  is  to  l)e  temporarily  constructed  for 
exposition  purposes,  to  connect  Telegraph  Hill  with  the  elevated  boulevard 
at  the  south  end  of  the  ferry;  while  a  temporary  elevated  causeway  over 
Bryant  street  from  East  street  boulevard  to  Rincon  Hill,  will  give  rapid 
transit  by  electric  car  and  automobile  from  Rincon  Hill  to  Telegraph  Hill, 
from  which  two  points  north  and  south,  as  well  as  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  boulevard,  visitors  can  view  the  beauties  of  the  bay  and  the  commerce 
and  shipping  possibilities  of  San  Francisco  port. 

It  is  possible  to  build  ahnost  the  entire  exposition  on  State  and  city 
land,  and  that  without  encroachment  or  interruption  to  shipping  conditions, 
temporarily  or  otherwise. 

Two  vacant  blocks  on  Rincon  Hill  are  to  be  temporarily  leased;  one 
block  north  of  the  present  city  park  on  Telegraph  Hill  to  be  purchased  by 
city.  It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  temporarily  lease  four  or  five 
small  blocks  north  of  Telegraph  Hill  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  exposition 
buildings. 
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A\'ithout  iisin^  wharf  l)nil(linj?s,  over  3.000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
is  available  for  exliil)its.  Lij^Hit  courts  alon^  the  boulevard  can  be  made 
available  for  entrances  and  exits  to  the  exposition,  with  pay  orates  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  to  the  street  below. 

A  tunnel  is  proposed  through  Telegraph  Hill,  continuing  Montgomery 
street  through  to  the  north  end  of  East  street,  with  elevators  to  the  art 
buildings  at  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill.  This  being  a  permanent  asset,  could 
be  undertaken  by  the  city. 

Permanent  wharves  of  concrete  are  to  be  built,  following  the  present 
plans  of  the  harbor  commissioners,  and  contemplating  in  their  construction 
the  use  of  the  $'^,000,000  recently  voted  by  the  State  for  these  improvements, 
as  far  as  possible. 

Any  wharf  buildings  which  may  be  built  for  exposition  purposes  shall 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  afterwards  as  permanent  wharf  sheds. 

The  Ferry  building  is  to  be  com])lete(l  at  the  north  and  south  ends  with 
additional  ferry  sli])s.  as  contemplated  in  the  completed  plans  of  the  harbor 
commissioners. 

An  elevated  Ijoulevard  which  crosses  Market  street  permits  of  unin- 
terrupted trans-bay  business  travel  through  the  I-'erry  Ijuilding  during  the 
exposition,  and  in  the  future,  after  the  exposition,  it  will  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  serious  pro])lem  of  congestion  and  dangerous  crossings  at  the  foot 
of  Market  street. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Third  and  Townsend  streets,  is  to 
be  continued  two  blocks  to  Rincon  Hill,  with  its  transportation  building 
below  the  causeway  ;  also  Santa  I'e  to  unite  at  same  point. 

.Ml  streets  abutting  on  the  boulevard,  north  and  south  of  Market  street, 
are  to  give  direct  street  car  service  to  the  exposition  and  assist  in  avoiding 
congestion. 

The  nave  of  the  Ferry  building  is  to  be  used  for  exposition  purposes, 
with  entrances  to  the  elevated  boulevard  at  the  ends  and  in  the  center. 

The  I'Vrry  building  is  to  be  used  for  the  administration  and  reception 
building — trans-bay  service  to  continue  uninterruptedly  on  the  ground 
floor  and  through  the  second  floor  waiting-room  as  at  jiresent. 

The  Telegra]ih  Hill  building,  and  buildings  below  to  the  north,  are  to 
be  used  as  art  and  science  groups,  while  the  Rincon  Hill  buildings  are  to 
be  used  as  the  commerce  and  agricultural  group. 

lUiildings  on  the  boulevard  immediately  north  of  the  Ferry  l)uilding, 
and  possibly  two  wharf  buildings  facing  on  the  water  court  opposite,  are 
to  be  used  for  the  liberal  arts  group. 

The  buildings  t)n  boulevard  immediately  south  of  I""erry  building,  and 
possibly  two  wharf  buildings  facing  onto  the  water  court  opposite;  are  to 
I)e  used  for  manufacturers'  group. 

.\  colossal  statue  on  a  Doric  column  to  be  erected  on  Mission  Rock, 
will  represent  Liberty,  and  a  column  in  the  court  of  honor  on  the  top  of 
Telcgra])h  Hill,  is  to  rei)resent  X'ictory  and  the  com])letion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  large  court  facing  north.  l)clow  Telegraph  Hill,  is  to  be  named 
Plaza  Panama,  while  the  court  facing  south  on  Rincon  Hill  is  to  be  named 
Plaza  Colon.  The  elevated  boulevard  over  East  street,  from  north  to  south, 
is  to  be  named  "The  Canal,"  instead  of  "The  Midway."  and  the  inclined 
causeway  to  Telegrai)h  Hill  is  to  be  named  "Culebra  Cut." 

.\  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  waterfront  exposition  site  suggests  a  minia- 
ture map  of  the  entire  Panama  Canal. 
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The  Panama-California  Exposition  in  San  Diego 

JOITX  C.  OLMSri'LD,  senior 
member  of  the  Boston  firm  of 
architects,  is  in  San  Diep^o, 
I'al.,  under  contract  to  the  Pana- 
ma-California Exposition,  to  de- 
sif^n  the  j^^eneral  character  of  the 
permanent  buildings  of  the  expo- 
sition and  to  advise  regarding  the 
landscape  features  of  Balboa  Park, 
which  is  to  be  the  site  of  the  fair. 
The  latter  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  proposed  Panama-Pacific 
exposition  to  be  held  in  San  hVan- 
cisco. 

It  is  ]\Ir.  Olmsted's  plan  that 
the  buildings  shall,  as  far  as  prac- 
t'cable,  follow  the  Spanish-Cali- 
fornian  style,  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics of  which  are  the  low, 
sfjuare  tower,  the  arched  corridor 
and  the  balcony  overlooking  a 
patio  or  open  court.  This  sugges- 
tion is  in  consonance  with  the 
Californian  tradition  and  the 
actual  history  of  San  Diego,  which 
was  the  first  settlement  by  white 
men  in  what  is  now  territory  of 
Mission"  churches  was  built  in  San 
Diego  by  the  Franciscans,  under  direction  of  Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1769, 
and  the  composite  architecture  then  adojited  has  persisted  to  the  present 
time,  manifesting  itself  in  many  modified  or  elaborated  forms  throughout 
California,  and  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  its  outlines 
and  color  seem  to  fit  the  environment  with  peculiar  adapability. 

The  first  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Olmsted 
will  be  an  auditorium,  an  arts  building,  a  modified  Greek  theater  and  a 
stadium.  These,  with  their  gardens,  courts  and  grounds,  will  occupy  about 
100  acres  and  will  form  the  nucleus  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  park, 
which  contains  1,400  acres  of  land  admirably  fitted  for  park  purposes.  The 
area  is  high  land  overlooking  the  Pacific  ocean,  broken  by  numerous  can- 
yons and  little  valleys,  on  the  crests  of  which  are  broad  mesas  and  spacious 
slopes  which  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Olmsted  to  terrace  in  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  manner,  preferring  this  style  as  more  in  keeping  with  the 
climatic  and  topographical  conditions  than  the  English  method  of  open  lawn 
surface. 

The  improvement  of  Balboa  park  is  preliminary  to  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Diego  in  1915,  ostensibly  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  practically  as  a  means  of 
exploiting  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  Southwest — Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  The  situation  of  San  Diego  is  eminently  fitted  for 
an  exposition  of  this  character.  It  is  the  first  port  of  call  in  United  States 
territory  north  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  the 
nearest  point  on  Pacific  tidewater  for  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  the  natural  distributing  point  for  the  west  coast 
countries  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  whose  commerce  seeks  an 
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outlet  in  the  I'nited  States.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time  the  San  Diego 
exposition  is  the  only  one  actually  in  being.  The  citizens  of  San  Diego  have 
subscribed  a  million  dollars  as  a  fund  for  carrying  on  their  enterprise,  and 
the  city  of  San  Diego  has  issued  bonds  in  the  amount  of  a  million  more  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  improving  their  park  as  a  sue  lor 
the  exposition  and  the  erection  of  the  permanent  public  buildings  now  bemg 
designed  by  Mr.  Olmsted. 

Xo  better  selection  could  have  been  made  than  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Olmsted  for  this  work.  The  father  of  Mr.  Olmsted  laid  out  Central  Park. 
Xew  York  City,  in  1857,  and  established  his  firm  of  architects  in  Boston  in 
1881.  Under  the  supervision  of  this  firm  much  of  the  designing  of  the 
Columbian  exposition  at  Chicago  was  accomplished;  and  the  same  firm  had 
charge  of  similar  work  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition  in  Portland  and 
the  Alaska-Yukon  exposition  in  Seattle.  It  was  chiefly  because  of  his 
personal  familiarity  with  Pacific  Coast  conditions  and  requirements  that  Mr. 
Olmsted  was  selected  as  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Panama-California 
exposition. 

Among  the  notable  parks  throughout  the  United  States  that  the  firm  of 
Olmsted  Pirothers  has  laid  out  are  the  following: 

New  York — Morningside  park. 

P>rooklyn — Shore  drive,  tlirec  miles  along  harbor  front ;  Ridgewood 
park.  J'rooklyn  Forest  drive,  and  Dyker  P.each  park. 

Bufifal(3 — South  park  (botanical  garden),  Cazenovia  i)ark,  P>lack  Rock 
park. 

Chicago — Jackson  park.  World's  Fair  site;  Grant  park.  250  acres;  Mar- 
(|uette  park,  320  acres,  and  thirteen  lesser  parks. 

Milwaukee — Lake  park,  Westside  park,  River  park. 

Louis\ille — Iroquois  park,  Cherokee  park.  Shawnee  park.  Southern 
parkway. 

Xew  Orleans — Audubon  park. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Chiccra  ])ark.  Wade  Hampton  park,  exposition  site. 

Washington — United  States  capitol  grounds,  as  aide  to  his  father. 
IVederick  Law  Olmsted;  National  Zoological  park. 

Wilmington,  Del. — Cadwalader  park. 

Newark.  X.  J. — Branch  Brook  park.  Weequahic  reservation.  Orange 
park.  I-'agle  Rock  reservation.  South  Mountain  reservation,  Anderson  park. 

Xewburg,  N.  Y. — Downing  park. 

I  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Beardsley  park. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Genessec  park.  Highland  park,  Seneca  park. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. — Pinnacle  Hill  park. 

Hartford.  Conn. — Keney  park.  South  park.  Pope  park.  Riverside  park. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — North  park.  South  park. 

Cambridge.  Mass. — Fresh  Pond  park,  Cambridge  field,  Rindge  field, 
Charles  River  drive. 

Boston.  Mass. — Stony  P.ri^ok  reservation.  Charles  River  reservation, 
the  Fens,  the  Ri\erway.  Leverett  park.  Jamaica  park,  Arborway,  Arnold 
.\rboretum.  Franklin  park,  Dorchesterway,  Strandway.  Marine  park,  \\^ood 
Island  park.  Charles  bank.  Charlestown  Heights,  Franklin  field,  North  End 
park. 

Seattle.  Wash. — \'olunteer  park,  Lincoln  jjark.  \\'oodland  park.  Green 
Lake  park. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Adams  park.  Liberty  park. 

Ilolyoke,  Mass. — Elm  wood  park.  Riverside  park. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Piedmont  park,  L.  P.  Grant  park. 

hVankfort,  Ky. — State  capitol  grounds. 

Lexington,  Ky. — Woodland  park. 
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Hotel  for  Jacob  Z.   Davis  Estate  Company,   San   Francisco 
L.  B.  Diitton,  Architect 


Splendid  Hotel  for  San  Francisco 

THE  Jacob  Z.  Davis  Estate  Company  has  perfected  plans  for  a  first-class 
hotel  building  to  be  erected  at   the   southeast   corner  of   Kearny   and 

Sutter  streets,  San  Francisco,  from  plans  by  Architect  L.  B.  Dutton. 

The  building  will  be  of  best  Class  "A"  construction,  with  steel  columns, 
beams  and  girders  and  reinforced  concrete  floors,  making  an  absolutely  fire- 
proof building  throughout. 

The  exterior  will  be  pressed  brick  on  three  street  fronts,  with  galvan- 
ized iron  cornice.  The  exterior  of  the  first  story  will  be  entirely  of  plate 
and  prism  glass,  giving  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  light  for  stores, 
which  are  designed  to  occupy  the  entire  first  story,  except  nineteen  feet  on 
Kearny  street,  reserved  for  the  hotel  entrance.  Tlie  latter  will  be  protected 
by  a  large  glass  marquise,  covering  the  entire  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel 
entrance. 

An  ample  hotel  lobby,  writing-room,  reading-room,  oflfice,  etc.,  will 
occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  first  story.  The  basement  will  be  Occupied 
by  a  large  cafe,  with  an  entrance  from  Sutter  street,  and  also  from  the  main 
lobby  of  the  hotel. 

Each  floor,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  will  contain  32 
large-sized  rooms.  19  of  which  will  have  private  baths,  making  a  total  of 
224  rooms,  and  133  private  bathrooms  for  the  entire  building. 
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Planning  a  City  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Landscape 

Architect 

By  WILBUR    DAVID    COOK 

a  ri>  r.A.W  I  X(  J  a  City  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Landscape  Architect." 
I  'ilic  sulijcct  is  too  l)road  to  be  covered  in  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal.  Xor  would  I  care  to  tire  you  with  the  thousand  and  one 
technical  details  that  enter  into  the  problem  of  city  planning.  With  your 
indulgence,  then.  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  few  general  ideas  on  the  larger 
questions  of  our  subject. 

Strictly  speaking,  city  planning  is  not  a  new  science;  but  it  is  compara- 
tively new  in  this  country.  In  general,  we  have  to  go  to  the  Old  World  to 
find  cities  which  have  been  ])lanned  on  the  principles  upheld  by  the  land- 
scape architect.  The  landsca])e  architect's  city  is  ])lanned  after  a  composite 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  ( )ld  W Orld  cities,  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date  to  meet  modern  re(|uirements. 

The  fundamental  ])rinciple  of  scientific  city  planning  as  practiced  by 
the  landscape  architect  of  today,  is  first,  convenience;  second,  beauty.  Your 
modern  city  must  be  convenient  to  be  successful.  The  theoretical  city 
would  be  planned  in  a  circular  form,  with  all  [)oints  in  the  outskirts  equally 
distant  from  a  common  center,  and  with  radial  boulevards  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  spokes  of  a  wheel,  connected  by  encircling  drives  about  the  circum- 
ference. 

Paris,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  situation,  being  surrounded  by  three 
walls  of  fortificatif)n.  was  forced  to  adopt  a  radial  and  encircliiTg  street 
system  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  troops  from  the-  center  of  the  city  to 
the  fortifications.  .Afterward  this  was  found  to  be  so  practical  for  the 
ordinary  city  traffic  that  other  cities,  notably  Berlin  and  Moscow  in  the 
Old  World,  followed  its  example.  Thus  was  established  a  principle  which 
is  being  ajjplied.  as  far  as  local  topography  will  permit,  in  the  readjusting 
of  our  street  systems  to  meet  modern  traffic  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinctive  beauty  of  any  city  is  its  natural  tf^pog- 
raphy.  Here,  indeed,  lies  its  individuality,  and  the  successful  city  planner, 
or  civic  expert,  as  we  call  him  now.  is  the  man  who  preserves  and  accentu- 
ates tile  individuality  of  a  city  while  enhancing  its  beauty. 

The  earliest  example  in  this  country  of  city  planning  along  scientific 
lines  occurred  during  President  Thomas  Jeflferson's  administration,  when 
Major  L"l*'nfant.  a  I'rench  army  engineer,  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  city  of  Washington.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Jefferson  played  an  important  part  in  preparing  this  first  city  plan,  for  he 
was  an  architect  of  no  mean  ability,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering, 
and  was  somewhat  of  an  artist.  The  Capitol  and  White  House  were  placed 
in  accordance  with  these  plans,  but  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
them  out  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
the  plans  were  never  paid  for,  and  Major  L'Enfant  died  of  a  broken  heart 
and  was  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

The  first  real  im])etus  given  to  .American  city  planning  undoubtedly 
occurred  during  the  XVorld's  T'air  at  Chicago,  in  1892.  This  exposition  did 
more  to  educate  people  to  ap]>reciate  civic  beauty  than  anything  before  or 
since.     It  came  close  to  being  the  ideal  city  of  the  landscape  architect. 

Let  nie  describe  briefly  the  ideal  city  of  the  landscape  architect.  It  is 
planned  in  conjunction  with  engineers,  architects,  sculptors  and  landscape 
gardeners.    It  is  a  metropolitan  and  preferably  a  harbor  city.    Its  approaches 

'Paper  read  before  the  Southwest   City  I'lanning  Conference,   Los  .Angeles,   November    15,   1910. 
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by  rail  and  water  are  attractive,  artistic  and  imposing^.  Its  traffic  is  central- 
ized, the  railroads  entering-  a  union  station  below  grade  and  the  electric 
systems  centering  at  the  same  point,  also  by  means  of  subways.  Its 
business  streets  are  wide,  clean  and  well  lighted  and  paved ;  the  sidewalks 
are  wide;  the  residential  section  is  well  parked;  a  uniform  system  of  street 
trees,  under  the  care  of  a  city  forester,  is  to  be  found.  The  parks,  play- 
grounds, plazas  and  parkways  are  well  designed,  conveniently  placed  and 
well  cared  for.  The  park  system  is  connected  by  wide  parkways  or  boule- 
vards shaded  by  trees  and  accessible  by  foot  and  electric  cars. 

The  entire  metropolitan  park  system  should  be  under  the  control  of 
an  active,  wide-awake  park  commission  appointed  for  a  term  of  years, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  a  consulting  landscape  architect.  The  commis- 
sion should  be  free  from  political  influence  and  backed  with  sufficient  funds 
to  make  their  work  effective.  No  really  modern  harbor  city  is  without  a 
beach  reservation  for  its  municipal  bathhouse.  In  passing,  I  can  not  but 
remark  upon  the  apparent  neglect  of  Los  Angeles  to  secure  for  the  above 
purpose  at  least  two  pieces  of  beach  property  before  real  estate  values 
become  so  high  as  to  render  them  prohibitive. 

The  metropolitan  system  for  the  city  of  Boston  embraces  all  that  area 
contained  within  a  circle  with  a  ten-mile  radius  from  the  State  house. 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  would  have  a  radius  of  at  least  twenty  miles 
from  the  present  city  hall,  to  include  the  foothills  and  the  seashore. 

Not  once  in  a  lifetime  does  the  landscape  architect  have  an  opportunity 
to  plan  an  entirely  new  city  along  modern  lines,  embodying  all  that  is 
convenient  and  beautiful.  But  our  newer  cities  now  a-building  have  no 
excuse  for  making  the  same  old  mistake  over  and  over  again.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  misplacing  our  municipal  buildings.  To  make  an  ideal  city 
out  of  our  present  American  cities  would  require  some  changes  in  our  laws, 
especially  those  covering  excess  condemnation  proceedings.  The  best  city 
improvement  plan  conceived  by  our  civic  experts  can  be  completely  blocked 
by  a  few  selfish  individuals — witness  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco. 

As  a  nation,  we  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  some  of  our 
landscape  architects;  to  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  for  the  landscape  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  and  the  city  of  Washington  according 
to  L'Enfant's  plan  ;  to  Charles  Eliot  for  the  first  metropolitan  city — Boston, 
with  its  reservations  for  the  city's  welfare — and  to  Daniel  H.  Burnham, 
architect,  for  the  improvement  of  Manila  and  plans  for  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago. 

The  landscape  architect's  ideal  city  is  not  a  city  improvement  plan 
developed  in  a  month's  study,  for  no  city  can  be  comprehensively  replanned 
in  less  than  sixteen  months  or  two  years.  To  be  of  value,  a  plan  must  first 
of  all  be  practical ;  every  business  interest  must  be  considered ;  its  future 
growth  and  present  needs  must  be  studied.  A  comprehensive  plan  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  a  city  if  only  to  point  out  land  which  must  be  acquired 
for  its  subsequent  development.  The  improvements  on  this  land  may  be 
deferred  until  needed.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  no  landscape  architect 
plans  for  city  slums ;  but  he  seeks  to  have  open  spaces  for  light  and  air  in 
the  poorer  quarters  where  people  must  necessarily  live  more  closely 
together. 

Only  since  1896  has  it  been  possible  for  an  American  student  to  take  up 
the  study  of  landscape  architecture  in  our  colleges.  In  that  year  Harvard 
University  opened  the  first  landscape  course  in  the  United 'States.  Pre- 
viously, instruction  could  only  be  obtained  by  going  into  the  office  of  a 
practicing  landscape  architect.  This  present  year,  for  the  first  time,  a 
course  in  city  planning  has  been  added  to  the  Harvard  curriculum,  and 
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landscape  architecture  is  recof2:nized  as  a  fine  art.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
of  our  }oun<T^  men  take  up  this  interesting'  work.  A  wave  of  appreciation 
for  work  of  this  sort  is  sweeping  over  the  country ;  public  interest  is 
already  awakened,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  bright  young  men.  Only 
a  very  limited  number  of  men — possibly  a  hundred — are  engaged  in  this 
work  at  the  present  time.  Our  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
numbers  but  sixty  members. 

A  large  number  of  cities  are  being  replanned  and  improved  at  the 
present  time.  The  list  includes  Washington,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Detroit. 
Chicago.  Denver.  Norfolk,  IJoulder,  Colo.,  and  our  own  coast  cities  of 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Portland,  San  Diego  and  Oakland. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  poorly  planned  cities  are  expensive,  and  that 
a  city  rightly  laid  out  is  a  good  investment,  for  it  affords  the  maximum 
facility  in  handling  all  kinds  of  traffic.  Added  to  the  question  of  utility  is 
the  question  of  beauty.  The  standard  of  our  citizenship  can  not  help  but 
rise  when  we  make  our  cities  more  healthful  and  beautiful  places  in  which 
to  li\e.  ,  ^ 

Advantages  of  Redwood  for  Building  Purposes 

WlllLK  the  general  reading  i)ublic  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  redwood  timber  is  a  product  of  the  State  of  California,  it  is 
perhai)s  not  widely  appreciated  that  the  growing  redwood  trees  are 
practically  confined  to  restricted  portions  of  this  State  and  that  they  are 
not  found  Id  any  appreciable  extent  elsewhere.  There  are  two  species,  but 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  Secpioia  gigantica  or  "big  trees,"  which 
grow  only  in  isolated  groves  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,' and  while  they  attain  an  immense  size  are  not  a  particularly 
important  factor  in  lumbering.  The  Sequoia  semper-virens  are  found 
chiefly  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  coast  of  Northern  California  and  are  the 
trees  frt>m  which  the  redwood  of  commerce  is  obtained.  As  the  name 
indicates,  this  tree  is  apparently  "ever  living,"  seemingly  immune  from  the 
ravages  of  time  or  of  the  many  assaults  of  the  elements  which  menace  and 
all  too  often  prove  fatal  to  less  tenacious  timber. 

These  characteristics  render  the  wood  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  siding,  shingles,  porch  work  and  all  material  for  use  in 
exposed  places  or  in  a  location  subject  to  alternate  periods  of  wetness  and 
dryness.  The  claim  is  made  that  when  properly  painted  it  will  show  less 
change  after  years  of  service  than  any  other  known  lumber.  Owing  to  its 
freedom  from  pitch  it  will  not  ignite  easily  and  when  burning  is  readily 
extinguished,     'i'his  feature  makes  it  particularly  valuable  for  shingles. 

\\  hen  properly  dried,  redwood  will  not  swell,  shrink  or  warp.  Its 
freedom  from  pitch  and  the  fact  that  it  runs  almost  entirely  to  upper 
grades  makes  it  desirable  for  interior  finish.  The  wood  is  naturally  beau- 
tiful and  takes  a  very  fine  i)olish.  It  is  easily  worked  and  used  extensively 
in  some  sections  for  this  purpose.  Panels  as  large  as  3  feet  wide  can  l)e 
used  without  shrinking  or  checking. 

Redwood  is  a  satisfactory  lumber  for  painting  if  its  characteristics  are 
understood.  It  is  of  a  light,  straight-grained  compact  structure  and  will 
absorb  paint  readily.  The  dark  color  of  the  wood  makes  three-coat  work 
necessary,  since  the  priming  coat  must  be  mixed  extremely  thin  to  fully 
satisfy  the  surface. 

The  fact  that  redwood  is  secured  mostly  from  regions  where  the  rail- 
roads do  not  penetrate  has  made  it  difificult  to  reach  and  to  mill  properly. 
Though  easily   seasoned  the  lumber   first   placed  on   the   market  was  not 
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handled  liropcrly  nor  thoroughly  dried  throuj^h  lack  of  adequate  facilities. 
This  created  a  prejudice  in  some  minds  that  has  not  been  entirely  overcome. 
Now,  however,  conditions  have  chanj^ed.  Capital  has  been  interested  and 
the  work  is  beino;  carried  on  in  a  more  intelligent  manner  and  with  proper 
equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  redwood  is  fast  coming  into  its  own  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  used  in 
building.  It  has  been  used  in  the  \\'est  for  years,  and  is  gradually  working 
its  way  eastward  as  its  merits  l)ecomc  known. 

Santa  Cruz  Federal   Building— Supervising   Architect 
Again  Ignores  California  Material 

Ry  JOHN    AUHURV,  State  Mineralof,M>t. 

THE  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury  department  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  evidently  continuing  to  discriminate  against  California  struc- 
tural materials,  and  would  seem  to  be  determined  to  persist  in  that 
course,  despite  the  showing  that  California  materials  are  superior,  and  that 
the  cost  of  construction  of  public  l)uil(lings  would  be  materially  diminished 
by  their  use.  At  the  same  time  the  buildings  would  be  more  durable.  The 
supervising  architect,  James  Knox  Taylor,  has  sent  out  revised  plans  for 
the  Santa  Cruz  postoffice,  and  in  the  specifications  it  has  been  made  impossi- 
ble for  the  producers  of  structural  materials  in  California  to  compete.  The 
information  has  been  given  to  the  structural  materials  men  of  California, 
who  have  combined  with  the  State  mineralogist  to  institute  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  California  products  for  the  inspection  of  architects,  builders 
and  owners  of  real  property,  in  the  Ferry  building,  in  connection  with  the 
regular  mineral  exhibit  of  the  California  State  Milling  Bureau. 

Architect  Knox's  plans  provide  that  the  marble  columns  in  front  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  postoffice  shall  be  of  green-veined  statuary  marble.  There  is 
no  marble  in  the  United  States,  of  American  productioii,  of  this  description 
with  the  exception  of  that  quarried  in  Vermont.  Consequently  the  expense 
will  be  incurred  of  bringing  the  columns  clear  across  the  continent,  and 
again  an  official  act  will  discredit  the  California  marble.  The  details  of  the 
lobby  of  the  structure,  as  set  forth,  officially  provide  that  the  marble  base 
below  screen  and  below  wood  panels  under  windows  shall  be  of  Vermont 
Oriental  marble ;  that  the  panels  shall  be  of  Tennessee  grav  marble ;  that 
there  shall  be  Tennessee  gray  marble  below  all  cement  plaster. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  paneling  on  the  first  floor.  This,  so  Archi- 
tect Taylor  dictates,  shall  be  of  grey  Tennessee  marble,  red  Xumidian 
marble,  black  marble  and  white  Alaska  borders.  The  panels  over  the 
windows  in  the  side  elevation  will  be  of  Portola  marble  (the  onlv  California 
marble  specified).  A  strong  protest  has  been  sent  to  Washington  by  the 
State  mineralogist  and  the  California  materials  men,  all  of  whom  are  much 
interested  in  seeing  that  in  public  buildings  in  California,  at  least,  this 
State  shall  not  be  made  the  object  of  adverse  discrimination. 

This  office  has  sent  out  to  all  builders  and  contractors,  architects  and 
realty  owners  in  the  State  a  circular  notifying  them  that  the  names  and 
addresses  of  ev^ry  producer  of  California  structural  materials  are  on  file 
m  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  and  that  the  bureau  will  furnish  them  to  all 
who  are  concerned.  The  fight  in  behalf  of  home  materials  produced  at 
home  has  been  made  during  a  series  of  years  wath  some  success.  The 
California  Development  Board  has  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  home 
products  and  endorsing  our  action.  The  Home  Industry  League  of  Cali- 
fornia is  also  behind  the  movement  for  California  materials  in  municipal 
and  other  buildings  erected  in  this  State. 
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Entrance  to   Twin  I'caks   Tunnel,  San  Francisco 
.Irtluir  C.  S.hoh.  .irchitcct 


Tunnels  and  Boulevards  for  Mission  District  in 
San  Francisco 

ARCIiril-X'l"  AKTlllk  C.  SCllOL/.  ..t  San  l-'rancisco.  has  prepared 
a  uni(|ue  set  of  drawinj^s  for  the  I)cautification  of  the  Mission  District, 
tunnels,  viaducts  and  wide  boulevards  beinp^  included  in  his  pre- 
tentious scheme.  The  plans  contenii)late  an  extension  of  Market  street 
from  its  present  termination  at  Seventeenth  and  Castro  streets  in  a  direct 
line  to  Xineteenth  and  Doug^las  streets,  the  base  of  the  Twin  Peaks.  From 
this  point  a  superimposed  tunnel  will  be  constructed  through  the  Twin 
Peaks  and  issue  at  tlK'  junction  of  the  Junipcro  Serra,  Parkside  and  Dewey 
boulevards,  the  route  continuing  o\er  the  Parkside  boulevard  to  the  Great 
Highway,  on  the  Cireat  Highway  around  Sutro  Heights  to  Cliff  avenue, 
on  Cliff  avenue  to  Point   Lobos  a\'enue  to  Seventh  a\enue  ;  from  Se\'enth 
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avenue  across  Golden  Gate  Park  to  H  street.     Four  artistic  viaducts  arc 
designed  to  extend  over  Golden  Gate  Park  between  H  and  Fulton  streets 

To  serve  the  purpose  of  direct  intercommunication  between  the  several 
districts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  artistic  purpose  of  a  boulevard  chain  it 
IS  proposed  to  run  an  intermediate  tunnel  exactly  through  the  geographic'il 
center  of  the  city,  the  central  point  of  the  Twin  Peaks,  from  the  junction 
of  Seventh  avenue  and  H  street.  This  would  be  tributary  to  the  main  tube 
through  the  peaks  from  Nineteenth  and  Douglas. 

This  mtermediate  tube  would  extend  easterly  to  the  vicinitv  of  Thir- 
tieth and  Castro  street,  whence  a  viaduct  would  be  constructed  to  Mission 
street  opposite  Crescent  avenue,  thus  connecting  by  a  direct  route  the  Sun- 
set and  Richmond  districts  with  the  Mission  district,  and  via  the  main 
tunnel  with  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  viaduct  would  be  on  an  exact  -Tac  e 
with  Mission  street  at  Crescent  avenue.  ^ 

•  .u^  S'^  ,P°',"^  '^  '-^  suggested  that  the  Holly  Park  be  enlarged  bv  nark- 
ing the  blocks  between  West  and  Holly  avenues  and  Crescent- avenue  and 
Mission  s  reet  just  in  front  of  the  College  Hill  a  broad  avenue  to  be  con 
s  tructed  through  the  park  to  the  junctioi.  of  Somerset  and  Way  land  treet" 
lence  running  northeasterly  over  Wayland  street  to  Oak  avenue  and 
ZZfrT"^^'  P'^Pf  *^  '^.  '^'  ^"^y  ^^^"'■^  ^"^-°ff  -here  a  depot  is  planned 
Ind  Snnt^rcf"'T'  ^f/^^'^^*'-  ^"  '^'  Richmond,  Sunset,  Mission.  Potrero 

traveW   o  Th,v/'"H  T  "^'"'''T'  ^^'^^  ^'^"^^  ^''  '^^''^  '^'^  necessity  of 
traveling  to  ihird  and  fownsend  streets. 

From  this  point  to  the  boulevard  would  continue  to  Railroad  avenue 
over  Railroad  avenue  to  Kentucky  street,  over  Kentucky  street  to  the 
t^Mafkef'  '"""  '"'■^'"'^  "^  ^"^^"^'^^  ^^^-^^  '-  ThirdLd  over  Third 

Instead  of  continuing  over  Parkside  boulevard  in  a  westerlv  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  the  main  through  the  Twin  Peaks  threasJerlv  hr.  ?h 
fj}"'  \"""^'  -°"^d  e-tend  over  Ocean  avenue  to  Mi.ssionstre  1  ence 
to  w/  t T^"  ''''''  ""''''  ^'''''^  ^^•^""^'  R"«^ia  to  La  Grande  La*  Grande 
o  Wayland,  connecting  with  the  mediate  tunnel-viaduct  wh"ch^•ohls  \\"av 
land  street  and  continues  to  the  Bav  Shore  nit  off      a^^u        J°"^\^^^>- 

so  J'.:  :S::'^^^Sti^^  ^- -? ^  ---■  additions  .  .he.  p,a„s 
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Diagram   oj    liuuli 
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Arthur  G.  SchoU,  Architect 


vard  and  also  l)y  way  of  Sunnysido  avemic.  The  chief  advantage  of  these 
extensions  will  be  their  accessibility  to  the  Balboa  Park  at  San  Jose  and 
Ocean  avenue,  the  second  largest  park  in  the  city  and  county. 

The  committee  also  suggests  the  extension  of  the  Great  Highway 
from  its  junction  with  the  Parkside  boulevard  through  the  United  States 
Military  Reservation  and  the  lands  of  the  Spring  X'alley  Water  Company 
to  the  county  line.  They  also  prescribe  the  location  of  the  four  artistic 
viaducts  to  span  Golden  Gate  Park,  between  I'ulton  street  and  Lincoln 
way,  at  points  opposite  Seventh.  Twentieth.  Thirtieth  and  Fortieth  avenues. 

As  the  Golden  (iate  Cemetery  has  been  acquired  by  the  city  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  district  park,  the  plans  imply  the  extension  of  Golden  Gate 
avenue  through  the  former  burial  grounds  to  Parker  avenue,  the  course 
to  be  continued  over  Parker  avenue  to  Point  Lobos  avenue,  one  of  the 
])rincipal  branches  of  the  main  boulevard  system. 

The  Buena  Vista  Park  is  connected  with  the  intermediate  tunnel-via- 
duct between  the  Sunset  and  Mission  districts  and  the  Bay  Shore  Cut-off 
by  the  way  of  P>uena  \'ista  avenue.  Piedmont  avenue.  Ashbury  street, 
Lincoln  avenue,  which  are  all  practically  extensions  of  the  Corbett  road,  one 
of  the  first  boulevards  of  the  city  and  county  system.  These  driveways 
join  Corbett  avenue  at  Twenty-sixth  street,  Corbett  avenue  continuing 
from  this  point  in  an  irregular  direction  to  the  junction  of  the  Junipero 
Serra.  Parkside  and  Dewey  boulevards. 

The  connecting  roads  between  the  old  El  Camino  Real  and  the  Junipero 
Serra  boulevard  are  Garfield  and  Grafton  streets  to  Harold  avenue  and 
thence    to    the    Ocean    avenue    boulevard,    also    \\'orcester    and    Sagamore 
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streets,  thence  over  Sickles  avenue  to  the  Mission  road.  These  two  branches 
will  connect  by  a  direct  route  the  Inj^leside.  Ocean  \'ie\v  and  San  Mit^uel 
districts. 

The  large  settlements  between  Mission  street,  the  county  line  and 
the  easterly  shore  of  the  bay  are  i)rovided  for  with  certain  boulvards 
which  have  already  been  obtained  throucrh  right-of-way  grants  obtained 
from  owners  of  acreage  property.  These  include  the  extension  of  France 
avenue  through  the  Somps  tract  to  connect  with  Milliken  street  in  the 
Visitacion  Vallev  and  the  La  Crande-Madison  boulevard  which  joins 
Silver  avenue  and  the  newly  constructed  thoroughfare  over  iMfteenth 
avenue,  south,  which  brings  into  direct  contact  the  Mission  and  South 
San  Francisco  districts  by  providing  an  intermediate  roadway  between 
Kentucky  street  and  San  Bruno  avenue. 

The  Presidio  and  Potrero  are  brought  into  direct  contact  in  the  plans 
of  the  committee  by  means  of  the  proposed  tunneling  of  the  Potrero 
Nuevo  hill  from  the  junction  of  Twentieth  street  and  Potrero  avenue  to  the 
easterly  continuation  of  Twentieth  street.  This  would  provide  access  for 
a  street  railroad  line  from  the  seawall  to  Twentieth  street,  over  Twentieth 
street  to  Valencia  street  and  over  the  proposed  line  of  the  Devisadero 
street-]\Iission  crosstown  railroad  to  the  Potrero  by  way  of  Devisadero 
street. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  continue  in  the  policy  adopted 
heretofore  by  the  Mission  Promotion  Association  of  bringing  about  part  by 
part  the  betterment  of  the  good  roads  system  throughout  the  city  and  thus 
acocmplishing  by  degrees  what  would  otherwise  prove  an  undue  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  if  put  into  effect  as  a  whole. 


Sonoma  County's  Wonderful  Tower 

a  ~r~HE   City  of   Pisa   hasn't   anything  on   Sonoma   county.   California," 
I  remarked  R.  K.  Parrott,  who  lives  near  Santa  Rosa. 

"Pisa  has  her  leaning  tower  and  w'e  have  a  living  one.  This 
tower  is  100  feet  high  and  stands  on  the  top  of  a  300-foot  hill.  The  remark- 
able feature  of  it  is  that  the  supports  of  the  tower  are  four  young  redwood 
trees.  These  stand  exactly  at  the  four  corners  of  a  fifteen-foot  square.  They 
could  not  have  been  placed  more  accurately  in  position  if  they  had  been 
planted  for  the  purpose.  They  were  originally  about  150  feet  high,  but  the 
tops  were  cut  off  100  feet  from  the  ground  in  order  to  form  a  support  for 
the  upper  platform,  which  also  serves  as  the  roof. 

"This  tower  is  divided  into  six  stories,  each  surrounded  by  a  substan- 
tial railing  such  as  is  used  on  verandas.  The  floor  of  each  story  rests  on 
beams  anchored  to  the  tree  trunks  by'  cables  and  bolts.  A  stairway  leads 
from  one  floor  to  the  other.  The  still  living  columns  which  hold  this  tower 
are  covered  with  vines,  which  add  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
structure.  From  the  top  the  visitor  has  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
for  many  miles.  The  tower  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  our  part  of  the 
countrv.'' 
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A  Municipal  Water  Tower  of  Reinforced  Concrete 

By  MAURICE    C.  COUCHOT,  C.  E. 

THE  CITY  (  )!•'  PALO  ALTO  has  recently  completed  a  nninicipal 
water  tower,  which  is  said -to  be  the  largest  reinforced  concrete 
tank  of  its  kind  in  California.  It  has  a  capacity  of  over  L^O.OO) 
54'allons;  the  lowest  point  of  the  water  is  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  highest  seventy  feet. 

\\  hen  the  city  of  Palo  Alto  advertised  for  bids  for  a  reinforced  concrete 
stand-pipe,  it  was  stated  in  the  tender  that  alternative  designs  from  the  one 
submitted  by  the  city  engineer  would  receive  consideration. 

The  city  of  Palo  Alto,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  lies  in  a  practic- 
ally flat  country,  and  a  stand-pipe  would  not  offer  the  same  advantages 
as  if  located  on  a  hill.  It  then  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  design  as  here 
shown  would  offer  certain  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy. 

Bids  were  received  and  it  appears  that  a  hemispherical  bottom  steel 
tank  on  four  columns  was  the  cheapest;  also,  three  other  designs  in  rein- 
forceil  concrete  were  submitted,  which  were  cheaper  in  price  than  the 
design  offered  by  the  firm  of  R.  Keatinge  &  Sons,  but  upon  examination  by 
the  City  I^ngineer.  Mr.  J.  V .  IJyxbee,  it  was  found  that  these  designs  were 
either  weak,  structurally,  or  did  not  offer  the  same  advantages  as  the  one 
submitted  b\-  Keatinge.  The  contract  was  accordinglv  let  to  Keatinge 
for  S7,0(X). 

The  structure  consists  primarily  of  a  circular  tank  resting  on  a  cylind- 
rical shell  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  9  inches,  reinforced  with  3^-inch 
scpiare  bars,  placed  12  inches  in  both  directions.  The  foundations  are  also 
circular.  4  feet  (^  inches  in  width,  reinforced  with  Vj-inch  square  bars, 
placed  6  inches  in  both  directions  and  distributing  the  total  load  of  the 
tower  and  water  on  the  soil  at  a  ])ressure  less  than  3500  jiounds  per  square 
foot.  The  soil  is  a  hard  clay  loam  and  no  settlements  were  observed  dur- 
ing the  filling  of  the  tank.  The  tank  proper  consists  of  the  continuation  of 
the  shell;  the  thickness  of  the  walls  varying  from  10  inches  at  the  bottom 
to  f)  inches  at  the  top.  which  has  a  lip  18  inches  high  and  12  inches  thick, 
receiving  the  weight  of  a  very  light  dome,  used  for  covering  the  tank.  This 
dome  is  constructed  of  ninety-four  ribs  made  of  1 '4-inch  by  1 '4-inch  by 
'4-inch,  tees  resting  (»n  a  2!  .>-inch  by  2'..-inch  by  '4-inch  angle  ring,  taking 
up  the  trust  of  the  dome.  ( )ver  tliese  ribs  fs-inch  bars  are  j)Iaced  hori- 
zontally. 12-inch  center;  then  twenty-four  gauge  diamond  mesh  expanded 
metal  lath,  and  this  received  two  coats  of  cement  mortar — to  the  thick- 
ness of  1^2  inches.  This  dome,  as  constructed,  is  very  efficient,  has  a 
minimum  weight,  and  is  very  economical. 

The  bottom  of  the  tank  is  also  a  dome,  and  its  design  is  the  most 
criticaP  portion  in  all  the  structure.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  hoop  ten- 
sion in  the  dome;  the  concrete  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions 
imder  compression.  To  take  care  of  the  total  trust,  sixteen  1-inch  scpiare 
bars  la])ping  40  inches  and  held  with  two  Crosl)y  clips  at  each  joint  are 
placed  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  dome,  and  are  the  Icingest  bars  that  could 
be  had  in  the  market,  therefore,  saving  joints.  The  joints  alternate. 
There  is  no  other  reinforcement  in  the  dome.  The  reinforcement  in  the 
>hell  of  the  tank  consists  of  -l^-inch,  "^s-inch  and  ',^-inch  square  bars  of 
deformed  section,  placed  as  shown  on  plans.  The  specifications  for  the 
concrete  calls  for  a  mixture  of  1-2  lj-5  for  the  portion  below  the  tank 
and  1-2-4  for  the  tank  pro])er.  The  best  of  material  and  the  greatest  care 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tower.     The  compression  on  the  con- 
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Scclio)iaI  VicK  and  Election.  Reinforced  Concrete  Toiver,  Palo  Alto.  California 
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Crete  of  the  dome  at  the  lowest  point  does  not  exceed  150  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  compression  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  tower  shell  does 
not  exceed  450  pounds  per  scpiare  inch.  The  tension  in  the  steel  is  kept 
below  16.000  i)()unds  per  square  inch.  To  insure  water  tightness  of  all 
concrete  in  the  tank  proper,  ^*/i  of  hydrated  lime  were  added  to  the  cement 
in    mi.xinjT'. 

The  tank  inside  has  received  two  coats  of  cement  plaster  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  sand,  to  which  was  added  Medusa 
water  proofinj^  compound  in  the  proportion  of  6%  of  cement  used.  The 
tank  is  entirely  water  tight,  and  at  the  present  writing  has  been  in  use 
over  four  months ;  some  of  the  stains  showing  are  due  to  alkalies  in  the 
water,  also  to  some  sweating  of  the  water,  which  will  in  time  disai)i)ear. 

While  for  some  reason  of  economy  the  City  Trustees  ha\e  done  away 
with  the  outside  coating  of  ])ebble  dash,  plastering  of  the  lower  ring,  cor- 
nice and  top  railing,  it  is  hoi)ed  by  the  writer  that  at  some  future  time  the 
City  Trustees  will  complete  this  work,  as  it  will  greatly  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tower. 

It  is  the  intention  to  let  ivy  climb  round  the  tower.  There  is  no 
objection  to  let  it  grow  to  the  height  of  the  tank,  but  it  shouhl  be  kept 
away  from  the  tank  proper  by  all  means,  as  ivy  is  a  very  insidious  plant. 

The  lower  ])ortion  of  the  tower  is  to  be  used  as  a  pum])ing  station  at 
some  future  time.  This  tower,  as  already  stated,  was  built  for  $7.6(X). 
which  is  a  very  low  figure,  and  as  it  will  not  require  hardly  any  mainte- 
nance or  re])airs,  it  is  considered  a  good  investment  for  the  city.  It  is  fire- 
proof, and  it  will  keep  the  water  in  a  better  condition  and  cooler  than  a 
steel  tank.     The  building  of  the  forms  was  let  entirely  to  the  contractors. 

The  writer's  opinion  is  that  it  will  stand  an  carth(|uake  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  one  of  April.  VKiU. 


Accepted   Design    for    Reinforced   Concrete    Hall    of    Records,    HoUislcr,    California 
C.  H.  Russell,  Architect 
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Alameda's  Splendid  New  School  Buildings 

I'.y   \\  ILLIAM    C.   \V(JOU,  SuptTiiiteiKlcnt  of  Scliool>. 

TIM-:  HOARD  C)V  l<:iH'CATIOX  of  the  city  of  Alameda  is  erecting 
two  large;  substantial  school  buildings,  which  are  intended  to  be  as 
modern  in  their  appointments  as  studious  and  careful  planning  can 
niakr  them.  The  larger  of  these  buildings,  which  is  to  rei)lace  the  old 
llaight  school,  was  designed  by  Architects  Cunningham  and  Politeo  of 
San  hrancisco.  'i'he  Washington  school  building  was  designed  by  Louis 
S.  Stone  of  Oakland. 

'i'he  llaight  school  building,  which  will  face  Santa  Clara  avenue,  is 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  II.  and  contains  twenty  class-rooms,  each  twenty- 
fiiur  by  thirty-two  feet.  'I'here  are  ten  class-rooms  in  each  wing,  five  on 
the  first  floor  and  five  on  the  second  floor.  The  central  portion  of  the 
building  contains  an  auditorium  forty-four  feet  by  seventy-two  feet,  an 
office,  reception  room,  library,  teacher's  r(K)ni,  retiring  room,  teacher's  . 
lunch  room  and  a  laboratory  twenty-two  by  thirty-two  feet. 

In  the  basement  are  situated  a  manual  training  room  with  a  total 
lloor  area  of  1600  square  feet,  domestic  science  quarters,  including  kitchen, 
pantry,  sewing  room  and  experimental  dining  room  with  a  total  floor  area 
i>f  1S(X)  stpiare  feet;  play  rooms,  lunch  4-ooms.  bicycle  rooms,  store  rooms, 
boiler  room  and  toilets. 

The  Washington  school  building,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Mighth 
and  Santa  Clara  avenue,  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  shortened  H,  and  will 
contain  twelve  class  rooms.  In  the  basement  will  be  placed  the  various 
accessory  rooms  as  in  the  Haight  school  building.  Six  class  rooms,  each 
twenty-four  by  thirty-two  feet,  will  be  placed  on  each  of  the  main  floors. 
In  the  north  wing,  facing  Santa  Clara  avenue,  will  be  the  auditorium,  cap- 
able of  seating  7CX)  people.  This  will  be  used  not  only  for  school  work, 
but  for  pid)lic  lectures  and  neighborhood  meetings  as  well.  The  office  and 
library  will  be  located  on  the  first  floor,  opposite  the  entrance. 
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FiR^T    FLOOR  PLAN 

SCAUE  IfclNOI-lFOOT. 


First  Floor  Plan,  Haiglit  School  House,  Alameda,   California 
Ciinniughani  &  Politeo,  Architects 
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Roth  Iniildinj^s  will  ])e  of  modified  classical  design,  and  will  be  built 
of  brick  with  steel  framework  where  necessary.  The  Washinj^ton  school 
w'ill  be  faced  with  red  Los  An^i^eles  pressed  brick,  with  basement  walls, 
pilasters,  columns,  parapet  walls,  and  cornice  frieze  in  cement.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  Haij^ht  school  building  will  be  finished  with  white  cement 
plaster  over  brick. 

IJoth  buildinjT^s  will  be  equi])pe(l  with  a  modern  ])lenum  system  of 
heatinj^^  and  ventilating,  including  automatic  regulation.  The  furnaces 
will  be  heated  b}'  means  of  crude  oil  l)urners.  and  the  buildings  will  be 
cleaned  by  means  of  mechanical  dust  suction  plants. 

In  jilanning  the  buildings  special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  light- 
ing features.  The  aim  has  l)een  to  so  arrange  the  class  rooms  that  they 
will  receive  the  direct  sunlight  at  some  time  of  the  day,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  sunlight  is  considered  the  most  universal  disinfectant.  In  the 
Haight  school  eight  class  rooms  have  east  light,  eight  west  light  and  four 
south  light.  In  the  Washington  school  four  class  rooms  have  east  light, 
two  south  light  and  si.x  west  light,  'i'he  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  rooms  are  also  well  lighted  in  both  buildings. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  .Mameda  buildings  is  the  "tresh 
air  rooms."  of  which  there  are  four  in  each  building.  The  windows  are 
fitted  with  Ilexhill  casements,  which  allow  the  entire  window  surface  t(^ 
be  open  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  These  rooms  are  planned  for 
children  who  are  physically  l)el()w  par. 


Cobblestone  Houses 

Wl",.\Lrin'  pec.ple  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  have  a(loi)ted 
to  a  large  extent  col)blestones  as  a  building  material,  and  a  number 
of  handsome  and  costly  structures  of  this  nature  have  been  built 
recently  in  the  vicinity  of  l'hiladeli)hia.  The  mountain  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania abound  in  the  material  for  the  erection  of  structures  of  this  character, 
and  one  of  the  noted  architects  of  the  country  makes  a  specialty  of  designs 
for  bungalows  and  summer  houses  erected  out  of  this  material,  heretofore 
used  exclusively  for  j)aving  purposes. 

The  evolution  of  cobblestone  building  in  Pennsylvania  is  an  interesting 
story.  The  builders  tell  us  there  is  nothing  common  or  useless  in  the  eyes 
of  the  o])timistjc  man.  who  is  able  to  find  utilitarian  and  artistic  possibilities 
in  everything  nature  creates.  I'or  many  years  the  farmer,  with  back- 
breaking  toil,  gathered  and  hea]:)ed  the  stones  in  great  piles,  with  anathemas, 
and  in  these  piles  the  snakes  made  their  nests. 

Then  came  the  architect  one  day  who  was  not  bound  with  the  fetters 
of  conventionality.  In  his  search  for  that  wdiich  was  novel  and  unknown 
hd  came  across  one  of  those  ])iles,  and  while  he  sat  on  a  stump  and  mused 
on  the  heartrending  toil  it  represented  his  mind  was  flooded  with  inspira- 
tion. The  plans  for  the  next  house  he  drew  provided  for  a  wide  porch,  with 
su])])orts  and  ])osts  built  of  these  same  rough  and  generally  useless  stones. 
When  the  house  was  finished  it  satisfied  both  his  artistic  soul  and  his 
patron.  Straightway  he  proceeded  to  build  another  house  with  a  great 
stone  chimney  on  the  outside.  This,  too,  he  pronounced  good,  and  so  the 
use  of  the  cobblestones  came  into  excellent  repute  among  the  architectural 
clan.  The  stone  piles  melted,  the  snakes  were  forced  to  find  a  new  refuge 
in  which  to  nurse  their  brood  ;  even  the  stone  walls  which  the  farmers  of 
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old  had  reared  with  infinite  patience  and  labor  because  they  had  nothinj^ 
else  of  which  to  build  fences  wxre  carted  away  to  become  buildinir  material 
in  the  hands  of  masons. 

A  stone  porte-cochere  is  another  suggestion  which  is  growing  in  favor 
both  in  frame  houses  and  the  house  that  is  not  of  wood,  but  of  plaster,  w'ith 
a  tile  roof,  and  the  combination  seems  equally  effective. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  cobblestones  as  an  integral  part  of  the  house, 
many  and  charming  ways  are  being  found  of  utilizing  them  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  or  suburban  estate.  Very  effective  and  massive  gateposts 
are  being  made  from  them,  and  the  list  of  possibilities  includes  summer 
houses,  well  houses,  sun  dials  and  similar  accessories  to  an  extent  which 
is  not  as  yet  really  appreciated  by  the  owners  of  the  suburban  and  country 
homes. 

Cobblestone  floors  and  cobblestone  roofs  are  a  distinctly  Pennsylvania 
fad.  It  is  not  unusual  now  to  find  a  summer  house,  or  a  tiny  lake  house, 
with  a  curious  and  indestructible  roof,  formed  of  little  smooth  cobblestones 
about  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  laid  in  cement.  The  same  effect  is  carried  out 
in  the  floors  of  summer  houses  or  in  porch  extensions,  where  tiny  cobbles 
are  imbedded  in  cement  and  form  a  more  novel  and  picturesque  feature 
than  the  present  craze  for  floors  of  quaint  tiles. 


A  House  of  Vanishing  Rooms 

A  COZY  dwelling,  remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  occupied  by  the 
builder  and  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  child,  stands  upon  a 
large  tree-shaded  plot  in  Evanston,  one  of  Chicago's  most  attractive 
suburbs.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  important  to  state  that  the  house  is  of 
stucco.  25x26  feet  in  plan,  and  cost  $1,600  to  build,  and  contains,  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  five  rooms  and  a  bath. 

Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  floor  is  a  base-burner  stove,  which, 
upon  a  supply  of  four  tons  of  coal,,  warms  the  entire  house  all  winter.  Over 
the  main  floor  is  a  large  attic,  now  used  for  storage ;  but  two  rooms  can  be 
finished  off  there  if  the  downstairs  supply  proves  inadequate. 

There  is  a  curious  closet  between  the  bathroom  and  the  sitting-room. 
One-half  is  a  clothes  closet,  the  other  a  stairway  leading  to  the  attic.  When 
shut  up  these  stairs  are  a  tier  of  boxes  serving  as  clothes  hamper,  hat  boxes, 
and  so  on.  Pull  the  lower  ones  forward  and  they  form  a  first-rate  flight  of 
steps. 

Under  this  closet  a  door  leads  to  a  fair-sized  compartment  built  below 
the  floor — there  is  no  cellar — .and  gives  additional  storage  room. 

The  roomy  bookcase,  if  approached  from  the  rear — that  is,  via  the 
clothes  closet— is  a  linen  chest.  There  is  an  automatic  gas  heater  in  the 
attic  which  supplies  hot  water  to  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

The  visitor  staying  to  dinner  wonders  where  the  dining-room  is,  and 
whether  he  is  expected  to  eat  in  the  kitchen.  His  youthful  hostess  has 
disappeared  some  time  since,  and  he  hears  sounds  in  the  kitchen  that  tell 
him  a  meal  is  in  process  of  preparation. 

The  kitchen  is  attractive  enough  for  any  one  to  mistake  it  for  a  dining- 
room,  but  when  the  critical  moment  arrives  the  host  presses  a  button  in 
the  hospitable  mantelpiece  of  the  living-room,  the  burlapped  wall  beneath 
the  mantel  slowly  rises  and  disappears,  and  the  dining  table,  in  all  its 
splendor  of  china  and  glass  and  snowy  napery,  appears  through  the  open- 
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xw^fl,  and  when  well  on  the  li\in<^-room  side  the  partition  silently  resumes 
its  wonted  place  a.Qi'ain  ;  then  chairs  are  drawn  up.  and  you  sit  down  to 
enjoy  the  repast. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  table  is  gently  pushed  back  into  the  other 
room,  the  way  it  came,  awaiting  the  pleasure  and  leisure  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  clear  up. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  marvel  is  when  the  guest  room  appears  out  of  an 
empty  wall.  A  large,  roomy  couch  is  rolled  over  to  the  windows,  and  the 
panel  behind  it  adjoining  the  bookcase,  by  the  touch  of  a  button,  again 
swings  out  into  the  room.  It  may  be  swung  out  at  right  angles  to  make  a 
larger  room,  but  is  usually  left  at  a  three-quarter  angle,  turning  in  slightly, 
and  there  you  behold  the  guest  chamber! 

It' is  a  pretty  room,  with  its  fresh  muslin  curtains  at  the  window,  snowv 
counterpane  on  the  bed,  low,  comfortable  chair,  and  high,  built-in  dresser, 
which  is  in  weathered  oak  to  match  the  rest  of  the  furnishings.  When 
this  panel  is  closed,  the  space  is  only  large  enough  to  hold  the  bed,  chair 
and  dresser  (which  is  built  into  the  panel),  but  when  opened  out  it  gives 
a  guest  room  of  very  fair  dimensions,  and  a  screen  placed  across  the  3-foot 
opening  made  by  the  folding  out  of  the  wall  allows  plenty  of  privacy.  In 
the  morning  the  wall  is  pushed  back  into  place  and  the  living-room  resumes 
its  normal  size  again. 

*  * 

Some  Causes  of  Failure 

THE  fact  that  a  contractor  fails  to  make  a  profit  on  a  piece  of  work  is 
not  prima  facie  evidence  that  his  estimate  was  inherently  too  low, 

says  "The  Contractor."  It  merely  means  that  it  was  too  low  for 
the  methods  employed.  There  are  some  men  who  would  lose  money  on  a 
job  at  almost  any  figure,  seemingly  because,  like  the  bark  and  bite  of  the 
dog.  "it  is  their  nature  to."  They  have  not  the  vision  which  sees  the  end 
of  the  work  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  they  are  constantly  in  hot 
water. 

A  practical  example  was  furnished  on  this  point  on  a  forty-mile  piece 
of  railroad  construction  in  Pennsylvania.  All  of  the  work  was  let  to  one 
contractor,  who  sub-let  as  much  as  possible  in  five-  and  ten-mile  sections. 
When  the  work  was  nearing  completion  most  of  these  "subs"  had  to  be 
kept  under  surveillance  to  prevent  them  from  ]>ulling  out  from  a  losing 
proposition. 

One  day  the  general  contractor  walked  over  the  work  and  pointed 
out  to  the  various  sub-contractors  where  they  had  failed.  In  one  instance 
too  much  had  been  invested  in  building  a  camp  of  boards,  where  tents 
would  have  been  equally  eflficient,  and  far  cheaper;  besides  the  location 
chosen  was  very  poor.  .Another  had  used  pitcher  pumps,  where  a  power 
pump  would  have  saved  time  and  labor,  and  still  another  insisted  on  nap- 
ping stones  by  hand  where  a  crusher  would  have  been  advisable.  A  strik- 
ing example  was  that  of  one  of  them  who  finished  the  grading  very  roughly, 
leaving  it  inaccurate  to  the  stake  readings  and  badly  rutted  by  carts.  All 
profits  w-ere  sacrificed  when  the  engineer  required  neater  work,  and  he 
by  no  means  insisted  on  "sandpaper"  finish,  either.  Another  used  carts 
and  lost  money  during  the  wet  season,  where  cars  would  have  saved  the 
situation.  The  height  of  folly  was  reached  by  the  man  who  had  a  small 
steam  shovel  on  the  job,  but  insisted  on  mucking  the  top  layer  of  a  cut. 
When  he  was  ready  to  use  his  shovel  he  found  himself  in  rock,  and  as  the 
work  was  let  unclassified,  it  was  easy  to  figure  where  his  profits  had  gone. 
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Cement  and  Cement  Tests* 

By  WM.  B.  GESTER,  C.  E. 

IXTERESTING  as  might  be  a  fairly  full  discussion  of  this  subject — 
"Cement  and  Cement  Tests" — it  is  impossible  with  the  time  at  our 
disposal  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  phase  or  two  that  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  especial  importance,  largely  because  they  have  been  strangely, 
and  I  believe  unwisely,  neglected. 

We  all  know  so  well  of  the  very  great  increase  during  recent  years  in 
the  use  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  that  figures  to  prove  the  importance 
of  the  matter  are  unnecessary.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  this  ra])id 
growth,  so  rapid  that  it  has  been  termed  a  "craze,"  has  been  greater  than  the 
growth  of  accurate  general  knowledge  even  among  engineers  and  construc- 
tion superintendents  regarding  the  materials  employed  in  its  use.  As  regards 
the  bonding  ingredient  itself,  the  Portland  cement,  we  know  there  are 
mysteries  still  unsolved  by  the  experts  who  are  making  it  a  special  study. 
There  are  some  things  regarding  cement,  liowever,  that  have  been  well 
demonstrated,  and  which  might  advantageously  receive  greater  attention. 

The  question  of  "aggregates,"  too,  is  a  very  important  one.  The  matter 
of  their  size,  proportion  and  physical  qualities  is  one  well  worthy  discussion 
])y  itself — quite  as  important  as  that  of  the  cement — and  yet  one  which  for 
lack  of  time  we  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  upon  except  incidentally. 

The  cement — and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of 
Portland  cement  only,  since  it  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  the  cements 
manufactured,  and  because  of  economic  conditions  the  only  one  available  for 
use  on  the  Pacific  coast — is  an  artificially  compounded  material  which 
mixed  with  water  forming  a  plastic  or  semi-fluid  mass,  undergoes  some 
wonderful  and  rather  mysterious  chemical  changes,  gradually  changing  into 
stone.  In  concrete  work  it  forms  the  matrix  or  bond  which  holds  together 
the  particles  of  sand,  gravel  or  stone,  making  the  artificial  conglomerate. 

Unless  this  matrix  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  has  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary element  of  durability,  the  careful  design,  the  good  quality  of  aggregate, 
the  best  of  workmanship  in  construction,  all  will  avail  nothing  and  the 
concrete  will  be  poor  in  quality,  possibly  dangerous,  worse  than  worthless. 

As  manufactured  and  placed  upon  the  market,  cements  vary  greatly  in 
character  and  in  quality.  They  vary  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  the 
ordinary  consumer  knows.  Not  only  do  the  various  brands  differ  from 
one  another,  but  the  best  of  brands  will  vary  in  chemical  composition  and 
in  physical  characteristics  from  time  to  time. 

To  be  at  all  available  for  ordinary  use  these  variations  must  be  confined 
within  certain  liniits.  After  years  of  experiment  and  discussion  these  limits 
have  been  very  closely  fixed,  and  are  set  forth  in  the  Standard  Specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

These  specifications  provide  tests  for  Pulverization,  Soundness,  i.  e., 
permanence  of  volume  ;  Setting  Time,  i.  e.,  length  of  time  required  to  pass 
from  a  state  of  plasticity  to  one  of  hardness;  tests  of  Strength  at  various 
periods  after  mixing,  etc. 

Thousands  of  experiments  have  shown  that  a  Portland  cement  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  Standard  Specifications,  will  be  composed  chemic- 
ally within  certain  limits,  as  follows: 

Lime From  58%  to  67%. 

Silica From  19%  to  25"/, . 

*Paper  read  before  tlie  League  of  California  Municiiialities,  San  Diego.  November  16.   1910. 
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Alumina From  5%  to  10%. 

Iron From  2%  to  5%. 

Magnesia Less  than  4%. 

Alkalis Less  than  ^%. 

Sulphuric  acid Less  than  \}i%. 

Whenever  these  limits  are  passed  in  either  direction,  trouble  is  apt  to 
ensue. 

A  deficiency  in  lime  produces  a  weak  cement. 

An  excess  of  lime  produces  an  unsound  cement. 

A  deficiency  of  oxides  (aluminum  and  iron),  or  an  excess  of  silica, 
makes  necessary  the  application  of  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  most 
refractory  of  kiln  linings  can  stand  to  produce  the  cement  clinker. 

A  deficiency  of  silica  or  an  excess  of  the  oxides  of  aluminum  and  iron 
results  in  a  cement  that  is  apt  to  be  weak  and  not  permanent,  the  aluminates 
being  the  first  of  the  chemical  compounds  in  Portland  cement  to  undergo 
decomposition. 

The  result  of  an  excess  of  magnesia  has  not  been  definitely  determined, 
but  enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain  that  a  weakness  ensues,  and  that 
the  limit  of  4%,  as  provided  in  the  American  Specifications,  is  a  wise  one- 

An  excess  of  alkalis  makes  a  cement  too  rapid  in  set  for  practical  use. 

The  sulphuric  anhydride  (S  03)  in  Portland  cement  comes  from  the 
addition  to  the  clinker  before  grinding  of  a  proportion  of  lime  sulphate,  the 
sulphate  in  the  form  of  gypsum  generally  speaking,  being  added  for  the 
purpose  of  so  retarding  the  setting  of  the  cement  that  the  users  may  be  given 
sufficient  time  to  place  the  concrete.  A  deficiency  of  sulphuric  acid  gener- 
ally results  in  quick  set.  An  excess  also  results  in  an  acceleration  of  set, 
for  an  entirely  dififerent  chemical  reason,  however,  and  a  subsequent  weak- 
ness of  the  concrete. 

The  raw  materials  of  which  Portland  cements  are  made  vary,  as  do  all 
natural  deposits.  One  can  never  be  certain  that  two  carloads  of  limestone 
coming  out  of  the  quarry  will  contain  just  the  same  proportion  of  lime,  nor 
of  silica,  nor  alumina  nor  iron.  No  two  consecutive  carloads  of  clay  from 
the  same  pit  can  be  relied  upon  to  contain  the  same  proportions  of  silica 
nor  alumina  nor  iron.  They  may  do  so  approximately ;  but  frequentlv  thev 
vary  greatly. 

The  proper  proportions  in  the  raw  mix  or  meal  of  all  these  necessary 
constituents-  of  the  cement  are  kept  only  by  continuous  sampling  and 
chemical  anah'sis  of  the  most  careful  kind. 

Variations  in  character  of  the  raw  material  also  affect  the  physical 
preparation  for  burning.  An  unexpected  mass  of  cherty  limestone  m  the 
quarry,  or  an  unusual  proportion  of  hard  sand  in  a  spot  in  the  clay  pit  may 
result  in  lack  of  sufficiently  fine  pulverization  of  the  raw  meal,'  with  the 
deplorable  result  of  uncombined  lime  in  the  clinker,  and  an  unsound  cement. 

In  a  Avell  managed  plant  all  these  things  are  of  course  continually  and 
carefully  watched,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be,  or 
the  product  of  the  plant  would  be  unreliable  and  worthless. 

In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  caution  slips  will  happen,  and  no  slip 
can  occur  without  deleterious  effect  upon  the  cement. 

It  is  further  true  that  Portland  cement,  when  well  made,  is  not  an 
absolutely  stable  chemical  compound.  Changes  take  place  for  which  the 
cement  chemist  has  given  us  no  perfectly  adequate  and  satisfactory  explan- 
ation. One  peculiar  phenomenon  is  that  of  the  change  of  set.  An  appar- 
ently normal  cement  will  acquire  a  flash  set,  and  be  utterly  unfit  for  use. 
and  it  may  without  further  treatment  than  just  keeping,  return  in  time  to 
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a  normal  set  again.  This  is  not  a  very  frequent  happening,  and  yet  no 
careful  engineer  can  afiford  not  to  provide  against  it. 

No  men  understand  these  conditions  so  well  as  the  makers  of  cement 
themselves,  and  none  are  more  desirous  that  every  precaution  shall  be 
taken  by  engineers  and  superintendents  to  the  end  that  no  cement  shall  be 
mixed  into  concrete  which  is  unfit  in  any  particular  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  There  is  no  cement  manufacturing  concern  of  rep- 
utable character  but  is  perfectly  willing,  and  indeed  wishful,  that  all  its 
product  shall  be  properly  tested  before  being  put  into  work.  None  appre- 
ciate more  fully  than  the  makers  the  fact  that  a  faulty  piece  of  concrete 
work  traceable  to  a  brand  of  cement,  produces  conditions  very  difficult  and 
tedious  and  expensive  to  recover  from.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  more  careful  and  painstaking  and  jealous  of  good  reputation  a 
cement  maker  may  be.  the  more  willing  and  desirous  he  is  to  have  his 
product  subjected  to  the  prescribed  tests. 

It  is  infinitely  better  and  infinitely  more  economical  to  replace  a  lot  of 
cement,  discovered  before  use  to  be  defective,  than  it  is  to  test  and  then 
tear  out  completed  work  that  has  proven  weak  and  dangerous. 

Quite  a  number  of  cement  manufacturing  companies  have  published 
as  advertisements,  and  have  distributed  among  their  customers,  pamphlets 
containing  the  Standard  Specifications  for  Portland  Cement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

I  have  purposely  drawn  attention  to  the  many  possible  causes  of 
defects  in  Portland  cement,  not  by  any  means  to  deprecate  its  use,  for  its 
value  as  a  building  material  can  not  be  over-estimated,  but  merely  to 
inculcate  caution,  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  properly  testing  cement 
before  using  it,  a  necessity  that  is  recognized  so  thoroughly  by  experts  that 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  General  Conditions  of  the  Specifications  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  covering  Portland  cement  reads  as 
follows : 

"1.     All  cement  shall  be  inspected." 

Then  follow  other  "General  Conditions"  providing  for  the  time,  place 
and  facilities  to  be  provided  for  the  sampling  and  testing  comprising  the 
•inspection.  The  specifications  recommend  that  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  cement  be  based  upon  tests  made  by  an  experienced  person  having  the 
proper  means  for  making  the  tests. 

The  tests  as  specified  require  special  apparatus,  but  this  is  true  also  of 
the  tests  required  for  iron  and  steel  and  the  rest  of  the  building  materials. 

Only  the  large  municipalities  and  corporations  of  the  country  can 
afford  to  install  the  testing  apparatus  required,  and  this  has  rendered  neces- 
sary the  establishment  at  various  points  of  commercial  testing  laboratories 
which  do  for  the  engineers  and  architects  and  construction  superintendents 
what,  for  lack  of  facilities  and  because  of  economic  conditions,  they  can  not 
do  for  themselves,  and  yet  which  they  recognize  to  be  indispensable  in  first- 
class  modern  construction,  the  determination  of  the  integrity  of  the 
materials  employed. 

No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  one  that  the  quality  of  a  cement 
can  be  sufficiently  determined  by  any  other  means  than  the  specified  tests. 
A  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  sand  or  stone  and  a  little  lime  will  deceive  all 
the  senses  of  touch,  sight,  taste  and  smell.  We  are  able  to  judge  quite 
sufficiently  of  the  character  of  a  piece  of  building  timber  by  its  appearance. 
In  a  measure  this  is  true  of  building  stone.  To  an  infinitely  less  degrees 
this  is  true  of  iron  and  steel.  To  almost  no  degree  is  it  true  of  Portland 
cement. 
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Besides  this  (iiicstion  of  dctermininiT:  the  (|uality  of  the  cement  you 
purpose  using-,  there  is  one  other  point  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  bring 
to  your  consideration,  and  that  is  the  advisal)ility  when  testing  the  cement 
with  standard  sand,  thus  to  get  at  its  relative  value  for  strength,  to  also 
test  the  strength  of  both  the  sand  and  the  cement  you  purpose  using  to  get 
at  the  actual  strength  of  the  mortar  bond  in  the  concrete  as  you  w^ill  make  it. 
The  sands  procurable  for  concrete  work  vary  so  greatly  in  cleanliness, 
hardness,  size  and  graduation  of  the  particles  com])osing  them  as  to  make 
the  proposed  very  inexpensive  tests  very  desirable. 

By  long  odds  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  tests  of  concrete 
materials  are  compression  tests  of  blocks  of  concrete  made  of  all  the 
materials  which  it  is  intended  to  use. 

As  these  are  not  always  readily  procurable,  however,  the  proposed 
tensile  tests  of  briquettes  made  of  the  sand  and  cement  which  are  to  be 
eiiployed,  will  serve  the  purpose  very  well;  gi\ing  fairly  reliable  indications 
of  the  strength  of  the  mortar  bond. 


Scarcity  of  Genuine  White  Oak  Timber 

IT  WILL  surprise  most  persons  who  know  something  about  oak  to 
be  told  that  the  so-called  white  oak  timber  of  our  markets  is  often  a 
mixture  not  only  of  various  species  of  the  white  oak  group,  but  also 
of  other  species,  such  as  the  red  oak.  This  generally  unknown  fact  is 
reported  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which,  as  a 
part  of  its  forestry  work,  is  frequently  called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  identity  of  market  woods  in  dispute. 

Foresters  divide  all  the  oaks  into  two  distinct  groups — the  white  oak 
group  and  the  black  oak  group.  One  way  of  distinguishing  the  two  is 
by  the  fact  that  the  black  oaks  require  two  years  to  mature  their  acorns, 
while  the  white  oaks  take  but  one.  The  woods  of  the  two  groups  of  oaks 
are  also  structurally  different.  The  true  white  oak,  known  to  botanists 
as  quercus  alba,  is  merely  one  of  the  species  which  make  up  the  white 
oak  group.  Red  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  black  oak  group. 
Red  oak  has  a  number  of  other  common  names,  among  them  mountain 
oak,  black  oak,  and  Spanish  oak. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  ordinary  use  of  names  of  the  oaks 
that  it  is-  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  straight  without  resorting  to 
the  scientific  names,  but  the  marketing  of  wood  of  the  black  oak  group 
as  white  oak  is  hardly  fair  to  the  consumer.  Red  oak,  for  instance,  is  now 
much  more  abundant  than  white  oak,  grows  faster,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  inferior.  The  two  species  often  grow  together  and  occupy 
the  same  general  region. 

In  the  early  days  of  its  abundance,  market  white  oak  was  derived 
almost  entirely,  it  is  safe  to  say,  from  quercus  alba,  the  true  white  oak. 
This  species  combines  approximately  the  utmost  strength  and  toughness 
of  any  of  the  timber  oaks,  excepting  possibly  the  southern  live  oak,  which 
in  the  colonial  days  was  so  highly  prized  for  shipbuilding  that  it  was 
protected  M)y  special  laws.  The  immense  inroads  made  upon  the  then 
apparently  inexhaustible  white  oak  forests,  which  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  about  Alissouri,  gradually  so  reduced  the  supph^  that 
the  use  of  other  species  became  inevitable. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  consignment 
of  white  oak  that  does  not  contain  pieces  of  some  other  species.  Of  the 
white  oak  group  those  most  used,  in  addition  to  the  true  white  oak,  are 
the  bur  oak,  chestnut  oak,  chinquapin  oak,  post  oak,  sw^amp  white  oak, 
cow  oak,  and  overcup  oak;  of  the  black  oak  group,  Texas  red  oak,  red 
oak,  and  spotted  or  water  oak. 
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Cooling  Buildings  by  a  New  Method  of  Construction 

AI'I'ROACIIIXG  the  problem  of  the  cooling  of  buildings  through  a 
departure  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  construction  is  the  way  a  Los 
Angeles  man  has  attempted  to  secure  the  desired  results.  His  scheme 
recently  has  been  patented  and  has  been  tried  out  with  success 
at  Rialto,  Cal.,  where  an  interior  temperature  has  been  obtained  running 
as  high  as  32  degrees  F.  below  that  of  the  outside  air  when  the  outside 
thermometer  has  registered  110  degrees  F. 

The  method  of  construction  is  known  as  the  Fellowes  system  and  is 
the  invention  of  Thomas  Fellowes,  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  described  as 
a  cooling  system  for  packing  houses,  but  already  has  been  adapted  for 
school  houses  and,  it  is  claimed,  may  be  used  in  practically  any  type  of 
construction   work. 

Briefly,  the  system  consists  of  a  series  of  wooden  strips  fastened  hori- 
zontally, but  dipping  downward  to  the  outside,  placed  in  the  lower  half  of 
windows.  On  the  inside,  covering  the  opening  and  pressing  against  the 
strips,  is  a  thick  but  loosely  woven  cloth.  A  line  of  water  piping  extends 
across  each  window  directly  above  the  strips.  Through  a  series  of  per- 
forations in  the  piping  thin  streams  of  water  are  allowed  to  run  down 
over  the  cloth,  saturating  the  fabric.  The  air  from  the  outside,  in  passing 
between  the  strips  and  through  the  cloth  into  the  building,  is  cooled  by 
passing  through  the  wet  fabric.  It  then  circulates  through  the  building  and 
is  drawn  out  through  partial  vacuum  exhaust  vents  extending  through 
the  roof.  To  further  exclude  the  heat,  the  building  is  constructed  of  hollow 
tile  blocks  and  double  windows  are  used. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  insulating  material,  the  outside  layer  being 
of  tar  with  a  special  white  coating. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  for  a  one-story  and  basement  building 
occupying  a  space  24  x  66  feet  has  been  found  to  be  about  500  gallons  daily. 
This  is  drawn  from  a  tank  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  water  flows  by 
gravity  through  the  pipes  and  is  returned  to  the  tank  by  means  of  a  pump. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  scheme  of  construction  in 
detail  as  applied  in  the  case  of  a  packing  house  for  citrus  and  other  fruits, 
especially  lemons.  In  the  arid  regions  and  valleys  of  the  interior  of  Cali- 
fornia the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air  wilts  the  lemons  in  storage  on  account 
of  the  liberation  of  the  citric  acid  they  contain  and  in  humid  localities  the 
hygroscopic  nature  of  the  lemons  absorbs  the  moisture,  causing  them  to 
rot. 

The  air  deflecting  vanes,  it  will  be  noted,  are  substantially  louver 
windows  and  the  fabric  used  in  the  upper  sills  may  be  burlap,  canvas  or 
similar  material. 

The  water  as  it  escapes  from  the  perforations  in  the  pipes  falls  to  a 
trough  which  extends  longitudinally  the  length  of  the  building  walls. 
Thence  it  passes  to  the  fabric  strips. 

The  excess  water  which  is  not  absorbed  by  the  fabric  or  which  is  not 
vaporized  by  the  inflowing  currents  of  air,  together  with  any  other  excess 
water,  flows  into  a  drain  trough  built  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  directly 
below  the  windows. 

In  the  typical  construction  shown,  when  the  temperature  of  Com- 
partment A  (big.  1)  has  been  reduced  to  the  degree  which  the  citrus  fruit 
requires  for  its  preservation  the  further  lowering  of  the  temperature  is 
prevented  by  shutters  secured  to  the  tops  of  the  window  casing  which, 
when  shut,  entirely  exclude  the  air. 
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Fig.    I.     Tyfical   Construction    of   Building    to    Secure    Cooling    Effects 


On  the  other  hand,  wlien  it  is  desired  to  remove  from  Compartment  A 
(Fig.  1)  any  vapid  or  stagnant  air,  vent  pipes  are  provided  in  the  hollow 
walls,  the  openings  of  which  are  controlled  from  the  inside  by  means  of 
slides  or  doors.  The  vitiated  air  thus  passes  out  of  the  building  without 
affecting  the  cooling  process. 

The  method  of  operation  as  thus  described  is  designed  only  to  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air,  as  the  amount  of  humidity  thus 
supplied  is  not  sufficient. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  additional  arrangements  found  necessary  to  procure 
the  desired  amount  of  humidity.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  roof  is  capped 
by  a  dormer  louver  inside  of  which  is  a  V-shaped  frame  fitted  with  strips 
of  burlap,  canvas  or  similar  material.  Directly  above  the  frame  is  a  water 
supply  pipe  provided  with  perforations  similar  to  those  in  the  other  water 
pipes.  The  water  flowing  through  the  perforations,  after  saturating  the 
strips,  drops  to  a  pan  connected  to  a  drain  pipe.  The  dormer  louvers  are 
also  equipped  with  shutters  for  the  regulation  of  the  humidity  by  cutting 
off  the  inflowing  air. 

\^  hen  there  is  a  lack  of  humidity  in  the  main  compartment,  the  oper- 
ation of  the  system  is  as  follows :  The  shutters  of  the  dormer  louvers  are 
opened  and  the  shutters  of  the  wall  louvers  are  closed.  The  air  induced 
through  the  saturated  burlap  in  the  dormer  louvers  carries  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  which  condenses  and  descends  as  a  precipitate  within 
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Htg.  .'.    Detail  of  Interior  of  Buililing 


ihc  Coinpartiiiciit  A  ( l"ij^.  1).  When  a  sufticiciU  ainnunl  of  humiilily  has 
been  obtained,  the  dormer  louver  shutters  are  closed  and  the  shutters  for 
the  wall  louvers  are  ojicned  to  effect  the  necessary  coolinf^  of  the  chamber. 
This  humidity  arranf^emcnt  also  serves  to  furnish  the  proper  (juantity  of 
oxygen  for  the  workman. 

The  main  compartment  is  separated  from  the  basement  comi)artment 
by  a  tip^ht  floor.  The  baseiuent.  generally  used  for  storinj^:,  is  therefore 
e(|uipped  with  wall  louvers,  etc.,  siiuilar  to  those  of  the  main  floor.  To 
extract  vitiated  or  stale  air  from  the  basement  comparttuent  separate  vent 
flues  are  carried  to  the  roof  ( Vx^.  1 )  and  by  being  independent  of  each 
t)ther  and  i)lace<l  at  stated  intervals  in  the  basement  walls  of  the 
basement,  it  is  possible  to  create  separate  air  currents  in  sei)arate  portions 
of  the  basement.  'I'he  tops  of  the  vent  pipes,  in  all  cases,  are  covered  with 
hoods  which  have  a  coatinjj  to  refract  the  sun'>  rays. 

To  sui)ply  humidity  to  the  basement  compartment  the  shutters  of  the 
dormer  louver  {V'\^.  3)  are  opened,  causinjj  a  jirecipitation  of  moisture 
within  the  main  compartment.  The  descendiuf^  currents  of  moisture-laden 
air  are  then  caused  to  pass  throuj^h  trap  floors  (Fig:.  3)  built  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  tloor  of  the  main  comj)artment.  When  a  sufficient  amount  of 
humiditk'd  air,  as  indicated  by  a  hyi^rometer,  has  descended  into  the  base- 
ment, the  tra])  doors  are  chased.  I''urther  precij^itation  of  moisture  in  the 
main  coiupartment  is  prevented  by  closiufj  the  dormer  louver  shutters. 

The  wall  vents,  it  is  claimed,  leadinj^  from  the  main  and  basement 
compartments,  aside  from  relieving  the  compartments  of  impure  or  stale 
air,  may  also  be  used  to  dry  the  air  when  the  amount  of  humidity  is  greater 
than  that  required  for  the  sj^ecifietl  purposes. 

In  the  development  of  the  invention  as  descri])ed,  Mr.  i'ellowes  states 
that  a  special  tvpe  of  vacuum  \ent  has  been  adopted  which  is  not  shown 
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in  the  illustrations.  In  one  installation  of  the  system  already  made,  the 
method  of  construction  has  been  ada])ted  for  a  meat  market  and.  it  is 
claimed,  the  system  may  easily  be  modified  for  creameries,  hotels,  churches, 
school  houses,  residences  and  factories. 


Uncle  Sam  a  Careful  Builder 

Tl  1 IC  L'nited  States  go\ernmcnt  has  110  l)uiIdin,!Li>  under  construction, 
and  each  structure  is  given  personal  supervision  by  a  representative  of 

the  Treasury  department.  This  shows  how  carefully  Uncle  Sam 
watches  all  of  his  work,  taking  good  care  that  the  architect's  specifications 
are  followed,  and  that  the  builder  lives  up  to  his  contract. 

The  extent  to  which  go\ernment  supervision  reaches  is  best  understood 
when  it  is  realized  that  at  the  present  time  Congress  has  authorized  500 
new  buildings*.  The  annual  exj)en(liture  of  the  Treasury  department  on 
feflcral  buildings  alone  exceeds  $12.CXX).000. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  buildings 
are  secured  after  the  need  for  one  is  felt.  The  first  move  of  course  begins 
with  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in  Congress  by  either  a  .Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative. 'I'he  bill,  if  considered  plausible,  is  referred  to  the  lUiilding  and 
Grounds  committee  of  the  House  in  which  it  was  introduced.  This  commit- 
tee makes  no  appropriation  for  buildings,  but  authorizes  their  erection  and 
fixes  the  cost.  The  Treasury  department  is  requested  to  furnish,  usually, 
figures  of  the  probable  cost  to  the  committee. 

When  a  report  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  department  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  committee  in  turn  prei)ares  a  bill  and  reports  it  to  their  l)ranch 
in  Congress,  where  it  is  either  passed  or  turned  down  in  turn  by  both 
houses. 

If  the  bill  is  ])assed.  and  ai)pro\ed  by  both  Houses,  the  matter  again 
goes  to  the  Treasury  department,  which  this  time  makes  an  estimate  as  to 
the  cost  of  carrying  on  such  work  in  connection  with  purchasing  the  site  and 
erecting  the  building.  This  estimate  is  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  is  incorporated  in  one  of  the  large  appro])riation  bills. 
W  hen  the  ap])ropriation  measure  is  passed  the  money  becomes  a\ailable  for 
expenditure  and  the  actual  work  of  starting  construction  is  reached. 

Here  again  the  Treasury  department  takes  up  the  work,  advertises  for 
a  site  and  when  offers  have  l)ecn  made  an  agent  is  sent  out  to  look  over  the 
sites  and  report  on  the  best  ones.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
a])proves  of  a  suitable  one.  title  is  secured  and  then  the  ground  is  paid  for. 

Only  when  these  preliminaries  have  bee<i  concluded  is  work  on  the 
plans  for  the  proposed  building  begun.  Two  sets  of  plans  are  made.  The 
first,  the  ones  u]:)on  which  the  estimates  are  made,  are  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  heads  of 
such  departments  as  will  have  employes  in  the  new  building.  The  second 
set  goes  to  the  contractors  for  comi)etiti\e  estimates.  The  contract  for 
construction  goes  to  the  lowest  and  best  bid. 

From  the  moment  the  contract  is  let.  work  is  expected  to  progress,  and 
the  ever-watchful  eye  of  the  Treasury  department  is  on  both  contractors 
and  the  building,  seeing  that  only  satisfactory  work  is  done. 

Quite  Different 

Mrs.  Subbubs  (who  has  hired  a  man  to  plant  shade  trees) — Digging 
out  the  holes,  I  see,  Mr.  Lannigan. 

Lannigan — No,  mum.    Oi'm  diggin'  out  the  dirt  and  hnin'  the  holes. 
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Unit  Concrete  Plates  in  Church  Dome  Construction 

By  HOWARD  KllODK* 

B'S'  THE  use  of  new  ideas  in  concrete  construction,  the  development  ot 
the  uses  of  cement  is  makin<^  raj)id  strides,  and  only  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  results  of  tiiese  new  ideas  can  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  be  arrived  at. 

A  very  notable  example,  and  one  which  merits  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  reinforced  construction,  is  the  dome  of  the  Linden  Baptist 
Cliurch,  located  at  Ninth  and  Linden  streets.  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  was 
desiq-ned  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Truscott  and  Arnold  H.  Moses,  associate 
architects.  136  South  I-'ourth  street,  riiila(lel])hia.  and  executed  by  Turner 
«!<:  .'^lewart.  contractors,  of  Camden.  X.    |. 

In  tile  development  of  tiieir  ideas,  the  first  problem  was  the  selection 
of  the  materials  to  be  used,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  architects  g;ave  as  their 
reasons  for  selecting^  trap  rock  g^rit,  that  it  was  the  strongest  procurable 
aggregate  and  was.  as  a  rule,  cleaner  grit  than  that  of  other  stone.  Coarse 
white  bar  sand  for  color  and  strength  was  selected.  The  result  of  this 
selection  is  best  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  finished  dome,  which, 
in  its  completion,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  closely  imitates  a  marble 
structure. 

The  concrete  i)lates  of  which  this  dome  is  constructed  are  (according 
to  their  location),  from  6  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.  long,  averaging  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  and 
lYi  in.  thick.  They  were  made  of  concrete,  proportioned  1  part  of  cement, 
2  parts  of  white,  clean,  coarse  sand,  and  2^/2  parts  of  ,'4-i"-  trap  grit, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  placed  in  the  forms  very  wet.  The  forms  consisted 
of  faced  hemlock  made  roughly  and  so  constructed  that  upon  the.  rem()\al 
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of  the  sides  and  the  stripping  of  the  concrete,  the  forms  might  be  put 
together  and  used  over  again.  In  this  form  was  laid  a  sheet  of  26  gauge 
diamond  mesh,  expanded  metal,  placed  with  the  long  axis  parallel  to  the 
long  side  of  the  plate,  the  sheet  being  turned  up  and  down  in  the  lips 
which  form  the  interlocking,  overlapping  system.  After  the  concrete  had 
been  placed,  care  being  taken  to  thoroughly  imbed  the  reinforcement,  the 
top  was  trowelled  smooth  with  a  dryer  of  one  part  of  sand  and  one  part 
of  cement.  These  plates  were  allowed  to  stand  from  nine  to  ten  days  in  a 
damp  cellar  where  they  dried  slowly  and  were  frequently  sprinkled  so  as 
to  give  the  surface  a  hard  and  white  appearance. 

From  the  first  floor  to  the  beam  extending  around  and  under  the  base 
of  the  dome  are  16  concrete  columns  of  monolithic  construction,  32  ft.  high 
X  2  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  the  crown  of  the  dome  being  27  ft.  above  the  top  of 
these  columns,  and  the  diameter  at  its  base  72  ft.  6  in.  Wooden  rafters, 
running  from  the  top  of  each  column,  and  resting  on  cast  iron  shoes  and 
extending  to  an  angle-iron  circle  at  the  crown,  were  constructed  of  12 
layers  of  1  x  10  yellow  pine  boards.  These  were  bent  and  bolted  to  their 
proper  diameter  on  the  ground  and  each  raised  into  position  in  one  piece. 
By  the  aid  of  tie  bolts,  these  rafters  were  held  in  position  and  were  covered 
with  two  layers  of  1-in.  boards,  with  broken  joints,  on  top  of  which  were 
nailed  2x3  cleats,  same  being  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  ends  of 
the  concrete  plates.  This  entire  surface  was  covered  with  roofing  felt, 
three-ply,  carefully  jomted  and  cemented  to  flashings  at  the  base,  forming 
an  absolutely  impervious  roof. 

The  15  courses  of  concrete  slabs  were  then  laid  in  position,  each  over- 
lapping the  other  on  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  joints,  after  which 
the  longitudinal  joints  were  covered  with  concrete  tile,  12  in.  x  6  ft.,  made 
of  a  similar  construction  to  the  fiat  plates.  Bringing  this  construction  as 
near  the  top  as  was  considered  practical,  a  special  10-ft.  diameter  croun 
plate  was  cast  and  placed,  which  completed  the  dome  construction  from 
the  exterior. 

-  The  soiTfit  side  was  covered  with  patent  plaster  board,  deep  panels  hav- 
ing first  been  formed  of  rough  lumber,  and  the  entire  interior  surface  being 
decorated  in  white  and  gold.  Fig.  1  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  architectural 
effect  of  this  structure  from  the  street.  Fig.  2  being  a  detailed  view  from  a 
closer  point,  and  Fig.  3  shows  the  soffit.  This  last-mentioned  photograph 
was  taken  by  the  writer  laying  on  his  back  and  with  the  camera  pointed 
directly  up. 

The  Decorative  Value  of  Indian  Pottery 

WHILE  Americans  ransack  the  old  world  for  the  artistic  adornment 
of  their  homes,  there  is  at  their  very  back  door,  so  to  speak, 
practically  unknown  and  neglected,  a  native  art  of  remarkable 
possibilities  for  interior  decorations — the  art-work  of  the  American  Indian, 
especially  as  developed  along  the  lines  of  pottery  making,  basketry  and 
blanket  weaving. 

So  far  as  the  average  American  know's  of  this  work  at  all,  he  thinks 
of  it  as  something  suitable  mainly  for  curio  collections  or  museums,  or 
for  some  odd  corner  in  a  den  or  studio.  It  adapts  itself  in  a  remarkable 
way  to  the  finest  and  most  dignified  types  of  furniture — the  quiet  and 
harmonious  coloring  being  in  perfect  concord  with  the  soft  browns  of 
solid  mahogany  or  rosewood,  with  copper,  brass,  and  other  adornment  of 
the  house  beautiful.     Few  ornaments  are  so  adaptable. 
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Stucco 

By  ALBERT  M.  MOVER,  Assoc.  Anier.  Soc.  C.  E. 

THE  history  of  stuccoes  does  not  furnish  sufficient  information  and 
data  to  be  of  practical  value  in  the  manufacture  of  the  present  day 
Portland  cement  stuccoes.  There  are  records  standing  350  years  B.  C. 
of  stuccoes  made  of  vastly  different  material  than  are  of  economical  use 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  find  that  such  stuccoes  were  almost  invariably 
used  in  the  warm  climates  where  the  action  of  frost  would  not  tend  to 
disintegrate   the   rather   poor   material    which    was   then    available. 

There  is  every  rea^son  to  believe  that  originally  these  stuccoes  were 
intended  to  cover  up  and  protect  inferior  building  stone  and  sunburned 
straw  brick.  The  archaeology  of  stucco  would  tend  to  show  that  from 
an  artistic  standpoint  this  method  of  decoration  was  a  development  oi 
the  wattled  buildings,  which  were  plastered  with  clay  and  different  muds 
hardened  by  being  baked  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Therefore,  in  this 
instance,  the  use  of  clay  plaster  over  wattled  houses  was  to  protect  an 
inferior  building  material. 

Today  stucco  is  used  for  similar  purpose,  that  of  protection  and 
pleasing  surfaces.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  advisable  to  recommend  a 
material  which  would  best  serve  the  purpose  of  protection  and  artistic 
merit.  Stucco  or  plaster  should  never  be  used  as  an  imitation  of  other 
building  matcFial. 

"To  cover  brick  with  plaster  and  this  plaster  with  fresco  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  the  plaster  is  gesso  grounds  on  panels  or  canvas,  but  to  cover 
brick  with  cement  and  to  divide  this  cement  into  joints  that  it  may  look 
like  stone,  is  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  is  just  as  contemptible  a  procedure 
as  the  other  is  noble." 

To  carry  out  these  ideas  we  desire  to  recommend  only  Portland 
cement  stucco  for  e.xteriors,  as  this  is  the  only  hydraulic  material  which 
will  stand  the  action  of  the  elements. 

From  the  artistic  side  we  would  also  recommend  such  surface  finish 
for  stucco  as  will  cause  both  natural  color  and  pleasing  texture.  It 
would  be  well.  thercff)rc.  to  expose  to  view  the  aggregates  used  and  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  exposing  the  bonding  material.  Portland  cement. 

There  is  no  artistic  reason  for  allowing  only  the  bonding  material 
to  be  displayed  to  the  eye.  On  very  large  jobs  the  surface  can  be  cleaned 
off  by  means  of  a  sand  blast,  and  on  smaller  jobs  the  surface  may 
be  cleaned,  exposing  each  grain  of  sand,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid  in 
dilute  solution,  one  part  commercial  muriatic  acid,  four  to  five  parts 
clear  water. 

Where  white  aggregates  are  used  the  surface  may  be  cleaned  off  with 
a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  part  acid,  four  to  five  parts  clear  water. 
The  sulphuric  acid  leaves  a  white  deposit  and  therefore  should  not  be 
used  excepting  where  the  aggregates  are  white. 

Another  method  is  to  scrub  the  surface  while  yet  green,  say  within 
twenty-four  hours,  with  a  house  scrubbing  brush  and  clear  water.  This 
is  more  difficult  than  the  others  for  the  reason  that  if  the  stucco  is  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  before  scrubl)ing.  it  will  be  too  hard  to  remove  the 
coat  of  neat  cement  from  the  outside  of  each  particle  of  sand  or  other 
aggregates ;  and  if  scrubbed  when  it  is  too  soft  the  surface  may  be  dam- 
aged and  difficult  to  repair. 

If  the  character  of  the  available  aggregates  will  not  present  a  pleasing" 
surface  when  exposed,  the  following  surface  treatment  may  be  used: 
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While  the  last  coat  is  still  thoroughly  damp,  apply  a  Portland  cement 
paint  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement,  twelve  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  the  cement  of  well  hydrated  lime,  pulverized  form,  and  one  part  of 
the  volume  of  the  cement  of  fine  white  sand.  Mix  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  cream  or  the  ordinary  cold  water  paint.  Stir  constantly 
and  apply  by  using  a  whisk  broom,  throwing  the  paint  on  with  some  force. 
Keep  this  finish  surface  damp  for  at  least  six  days,  or  longer  if  economy 
will  permit.  Do  not  allow  it  to  dry  out  in  any  one  place  during  the  week. 
If  necessary  protect  by  hanging  tarpaulins  and  using  a  fine  spray  of 
water,  playing  on  several  times  during  the  day  by  means  of  a  hose.  This 
will   give   a   pleasing  light   gray   color  of  excellent   texture. 

Stucco  may  be  applied  to  various  building  materials.  There  is  hardly 
any  reason  at  the  present  time  for  stuccoing  stone  buildings,  the  procedure 
at  best  is  difficult  and  hardly  to  be  recommended.  Our  building  stone 
is  usually  an  excellent  material  and  therefore  does  not  require  either 
protection   or   covering  to   produce  pleasant  effects. 

New  brick  may  be  covered  with  stucco  very  successfully.  The  joints 
should  be  first  raked  out  half  an  inch.  The  brick  must  be  saturated  with 
water.  It  is  always  best  to  start  stuccoing  at  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
work  down  between  the  pilasters  or  corners,  finishing  a  whole  strip  or 
whole  side  wall  from  top  to  bottom  in  one  day.  Thus  no  streaks  or  cracks 
are  formed  where  one  day's  work  ends  and  another  begins.  By  this 
method  the  wall  can  be  kept  wet  ahead  of  the  work  by  means  of  a  hose. 

The  second  coat  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  first  coat  has  stififened 
suiificiently  to  hold  in  place  and  stand  the  pressure  of  the  trowel.  This 
second  coat  should  be  vvell  scratched  and  the  finish  coat  applied  while 
the  second  coat  is  damp.  The  finish  coat  should  then  be  kept  wet,  pro- 
tected from  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  as  far  as  possible  from  drying  out. 
This  can  be  done  by  hanging  wet  clothes  over  same.  This  rule  of  keeping 
each  coat  moist  until  the  other  coat  is  applied  and  protecting  after  apply- 
ing the  finish  coat,  must  be  observed  in  all  forms  of  Portland  cement 
•stucco. 

If  the  stucco  is  to  be  applied  to  metal  lath  or  wire  cloth  the  metal 
should  be  plastered  on  two  sides  so  that  it  is  entirely  encased  in  mortar 
in  order  to  avoid  rusting.  If  this  is  impracticable  then  the  metal  lath  or 
wnre  cloth. should  be  dipped  in  a  paint  made  of  ecpial  parts  of  near  Portland 
cement  and  water.  Immediately  after  dipping,  the  metal  lath  or  wire  cloth 
should  be  tacked  onto  a  frame  in  the  position  it  is  intended  to  occupy. 
As  soon  as  the  near  Portland  cement  has  hardened  on  the  metal  apply  the 
first  coat  of  stucco.  Hair  should  be  added  to  the  mortar  to  be  applied  on 
wire  mesh  or  expanded  metal.  One  bag  of  cement  should  be  used  to  one 
pound  of  hair. 

If  plaster  boards  are  used  they  should  be  nailed  on  the  frame  work  of 
the  building,  leaving  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  joint  between  each 
plaster  board.  This  joint  to  be  filled  in  with  lime  putty,  otherwise  each 
plaster  board  will  cause  square  cracks  on  the  outside  of  the  stucco  the 
size  of  each  board. 

A  convenient  method  of  waterproofing  plaster  boards  is  easily  avail- 
able. The  boards  may  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  any  of  the  reputable 
l^itumen  waterproof  paints  to  which  plaster  adheres.  Then  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  bitumen  paint  has  been  applied,  and  within  six  days, 
apply  the  first  coat  of  stucco. 

For  stucco  on  terra  cotta  blocks  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
Iceeping   the   blocks   thoroughly   saturated    with    water,    for    if   the   blocks 
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arc  nut  saturated  they  will  pull  the  water  out  of  the  mortar  and  it  will 
crack  and  disintegrate. 

Portland  cement  requires  water  until  it  has  thoroughly  hardened, 
which  ultimate  hardening  usually  takes  from  fourteen  days  to  a  month. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  play  the  hose  on  the  wall  for  a  month, 
although  it  would  he  advisable.  The  dews  at  night,  the  dampness  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  rain  will  furnish  the  necessary  moisture  provided  the 
material  on  which  the  mortar  has  been  plastered  has  nf)t  too  great  an 
afifinity  for  water. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  porous  hollow  terra  cotta  tile  from  sucking 
the  moisture  from  the  stucco  and  also  to  furnish  waterproofing  and  an 
additional  bond  other  than  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  key,  it  is 
good  practice  to  paint  the  surface  of  the  dry  terra  cotta  blocks  after  having 
been  erected  in  the  wall  with  two  coats  of  bituminous  ])aint.  equal  to 
such  paints  as  dehydratine,  Minwax.  R.  I.  W.  or  X-IIydro-Plastic.  It  is 
important  that  the  first  coat  of  stucco  is  placed  over  this  paint  after  twenty- 
four  hours  and  within  six  days. 

Proportions  for  a  good  stucco  should  be  one  part  Portland  cement, 
2^  parts  coarse  clean  sand.  Clf  coarse  clean  sand  is  not  availal)Ie  use  only 
two  parts  of  sand.)  Add  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  well  hydrated  lime,  dry 
pulverized,  of  the  volume  of  the  cement. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  owner  or  architect  to  use  the  exposed  aggre- 
gate method  interesting  natural  colors  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  follow- 
ing materials  instead  of  sand,  the  same  proportions:  green,  red.  buff, 
black  or  white  marble  screenings  all  passing  a  Xo.  8  screen  and  all  collected 
on  a  Xo.  40  screen.  These  different  colored  marbles  and  different  colored 
sands  where  obtainable,  can  be  used  singly  or  in  a  combination.  When 
exposed  by  scrubbing  or  the  acid  treatment,  very  interesting  results  are 
obtained. 

In  mixing  stucco  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  obtain  the  thorough 
incorporation  of  cement,  sand  and  the  other  aggregates.  The  sand  and 
cement  should  be  mixed  together  dry  until  an  even  color  results.  This 
can  be  done  by  shoveling  and  raking  while  shoveling.  Water  should  then 
be  added,  being  careful  not  to  add  too  much  water  at  a  time  and  not  to 
get  the  resulting  mortar  too  wet  so  that  more  sand  or  cement  has  to  be 
added.  P»e  very  careful  to  bring  the  resulting  mortar  up  to  the  proper 
consistency  for  plastering. 

It  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  mortar  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  volume  of  the  cement  of  well  hydrated  lime.  This  should  be  mixed 
dry  with  the  cement  and  sand  before  the  water  is  added.  The  addition 
of  hydrated  lime  tends  to  fatten  the  mortar,  making  it  more  adhesive  and 
impervious. 

Another  specification  which  we  believe  will  prove  of  considerable 
value  is  by  the  addition  of  mineral  oil  to  wet  mortar.  After  the  water  is 
added  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mortar  add  fifteen  per  cent  of 
mineral  oil  and  remix.  If  a  light  effect  is  to  be  produced  use  white  oil, 
such  as  oil  petrole.  manufactured  by  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co. 

When  the  oil  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  mortar  it  is  always  advisable 
to  use  hydrated  lime,  as  we  thus  have  a  larger  amount  of  emulsifying 
material. 

The  color  obtained  b\-  the  scrubbing  or  acid  method  is  limited  only 
to  the  available  sand  or  marble  screenings.  The  color  will  be  the  color  of 
the  aggregate.     An  excellent  green  can  be  obtained  by  adding  eight  per 
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cent  <^>f  the  wcij^^lu  of  the  cement  of  Cruniiuni  ( )xide.  This  should  be 
mixed  dry  with  the  >and.  cement  and  hydrated  lime. 

Alwa\s  keep  in  mind  that  the  surface  to  which  the  mortar  is  to  be 
applied  must  be  thorouji^hly  saturated  with  water,  each  coat  of  stucco  must 
be  kept  moist  and  the  final  coat  must  remain  moist  for  at  least  one  week, 
and  lonjjer  if  economy  will  permit. 

Stucco  should  not  be  troweled  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  artist  painter 
would  never  think  of  smoothing  the  paint  on  his  canvas  by  means  of  a 
straip^ht  cdj^c.  'I'exture  and  color  are  necessary  if  artistic  results  are  to 
follow.  I5y  usin^^  the  sujLjj^estions  above  outlined,  the  architect  is  privi- 
lep^ed  to  select  the  aj^g^rej^ates  from  which  the  stucco  is  made  and  has  in 
fact  as  pfreat  play  in  the  j)lanninp  of  the  color,  tone  and  texture  as  has  the 
arti.-t  in  mixing^  the  paints  on  his  palette. 

Rules  for  Measuring  Concrete  and  Excavation 

Aj<  »I.\  r  commitlee,  c<  •iisi>tiiij;  of  architects,  enj^ineers  antl  contractors 
of  the  city  of  Chicajjo,  has  recently  adopted  rules  for  the  measurement 

of  excavation  and  concrete  work.  The  formulated  rules  cover  all 
the  details  of  this  kind  of  work  on  buildings  construction,  defining  specific- 
ally how  certain  classes  of  work  shall  be  paid  for.  The  adoption  of  this  set 
of  rules,  according  to  our  contemporary,  the  Contractor,  of  Chicago,  is  the 
fiutgrowth  of  difticulties  in  coming  to  an  agreement  for  compensation, 
entailing  not  only  disputes  and  bad  feeling  between  the  parties,  but  litiga- 
tion as  well.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  contractor  will  make  claims  for  extra 
compensation  when  his  margin  of  profit  is  dwindling  because  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  additional  expense  in  erecting  forms  for  concrete,  or  sheeting  in  for 
excavation,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  when  he  made  his  estimate.  Under 
the  rules  drawn  up.  provision  is  made  for  these  contingencies  and  extra 
compensation  is  allowed  where  excavation  becomes  difficult,  or  where 
forms  for  concrete  are  c<implex,  so  that  they  require  not  only  more  time, 
but  additional  outlay  for  material. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  step  taken  by  this  committee  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  much  resultant  good  will  be  the  outcome. 
More  than  this,  it  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  an  extension  with  modifica- 
tions t<j  suit,  into  the  general  contractors'  fieUl.  Here  it  would  undoubtedly 
prove  quite  a  factor  in  solving  some  of  the  prc^blems  which  arise  in  refer- 
ence to  pro|)er  compensation.  .Most  contractors  would  not  require  deep 
research  in  the  repertory  of  their  work  to  adduce  instances  of  this  kind, 
where,  for  instance,  the  encountering  of  a  certain  kind  of  material  made  the 
execution  of  the  work  a  dead  loss  at  agreed  prices,  which  would  not  have 
been  accepted  had  the  circumstances  been  foreseen.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  contract<irs  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  solution  has  to  be  sought 
in  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  engineer,  who  would  or  would  not  allow 
additional  compensation,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  contract 
or  specifications.  In  almost  every  contract  instances  of  this  nature  arise, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  logical  solution  would  be  the  establishment  of 
standards  to  cover  these  contingencies. 

As  a  step  toward  standardization  alone,  this  Chicago  body  has  marked 
an  advance.  .\  little  study  of  organization  proves  that  the  establishment 
of  standards  has  been  the  keynote  of  success  for  all  enterprises,  which 
would  apply  in  this  case.  It  would  furthermore  promote  good  feeling  be- 
tween all  parties  concerned  which  in  turn  would  result  in  better  work. 
.\nother  benefit  which  would  result  from  this  is  that  the  establishment  of 
such  rules  of  measurement  in  the  general  contracting  field  would  make  a 
])etter  basis  for  estimates. 
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Architectural  Club's  Year  Book 

The  1911  Year  Book  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Architectural  club  will  be  combined 
with  the  January  number  of  the  .Archi- 
tect and  Engineer  which  will  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  month  than  usual,  on  account 
of  the  convention  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  January  17-19.  The 
best  work  of  *:he  members  of  the  club 
will  be  illustrated  in  this  number.  Other 
features  will  include  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting paper  by  Architect  Arthur  B. 
Benton  of  Los  Angeles  on  California 
^Mission  Architecture.  This  will  be  illus- 
trated with  Mission  style  buildings  de- 
signed by  Mr.   Benton. 
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Los  Angeles  Chapter  A.  I.  A. 

The  Xovcnihcr  mcetinjj  of  tlu-  South- 
ern California  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  held  at  the 
Ilollenhcck  Cafe  hanquet  rooms,  twenty- 
seven  members  being  present;  A.  A.  Hub- 
bard, of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
was  a  jfiiest.  The  chapter  passed  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  board  of  public 
works  to  have  Mr.  J.  J.  Backus,  head  of 
tlie  buiidinj?  department,  sent  to  San 
I'rancisco  in  January  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  of  the  institute  as  the  special 
representative  of  the  city.  A  committee 
I'f  five  was  appointed  to  act  with  the 
chapter's  regular  entertainment  commit- 
tee to  raise  funds  and  prepare  a  pro- 
gram for  the  entertainment  of  the  archi- 
tects who  will  attend  the  convention 
as  (lelegates  and  visitors.  The  delegates 
chosen  to  represent  the  Si>utlu-rn  Cali- 
fornia chapter  are:  Messrs.  l-'rank  D. 
Hudson.  A.  F.  Rosenheim.  John  P. 
Krempel.  Kernand  F'armentier;  alter- 
nates: Messrs.  Octavius  Morgan.  R.  B. 
Viiuilg.  John  C.  Austin,  Tilden  S.  Nor- 
ton. 


Los  Angeles  Architectural   Club 

Tile  montlily  meeting  of  the  Lt>s  .\n- 
geles  .Architectural  Club  was  held  No- 
vember 7  in  the  club  rooms.  The  board 
of  directors  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Myron  Hunt  to  the  presidency 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  l*'rauenfelder.  New 
ineinl)ers,  numl>ering  4vV  were  announced, 
making  the   total  2ii. 

The  president  announced  the  person- 
nel of  the  standing  committees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Library — .\.  K.  Kelly,  chairman;  11. 
F.    Withey.    Ralph   Cassity. 

I-'ntertainment — Scott  Quintin,  chair- 
man: .Mfred  Kuhn.  J.  Sintlorf. 

Competition — V .  I^.  Stiff,  chairman;  F. 
K     JefTery 

^Iusic — I'.  R  Schaefer,  chairman;  I  J. 
McCreary,    II.    A.    Whiteley. 

House — Otto  Janssen,  chairman;  II  T. 
.Miller.  R.  C.  Wilson. 

Classes — J.  T.  Vawter.  chairman;  H. 
I-".  Hossack.  I).  C.  Allison.  F.  P.  Davis, 
Flmer  Grey. 

E'ublicity — llenrv  Bean,  cliairm.m;  .\. 
R     Walker. 

Boosting — J.  J.  I'rauenfelder.  chair- 
man; the  chairman  of  the  various  stand- 
ing committees  are  members,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, ex-officio. 

.Active  work  is  well  under  way  for  the 
annual  exhibition.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  year's  convention  of  the 
.Architectural  League  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  given  up  on  account  of  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  .American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  which  will  convene 
in   :5an    l-'rancisco  in  January. 


Modesto's  New  Bank  Building 

liernard  J.  Jose])h  of  San  l-rancisco 
is  the  architect  of  a  handsome  ])anking 
structure  now  under  way  for  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  at  Modesto.  The 
building  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Greek 
Doric  style  of  architecture.  The  entire 
exterior  will  be  faced  with  Raymond 
white  granite,  with  bronze  and  plate  glass 
entrance  doors.  The  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  banking  space  includes  a 
spacious  public  room,  the  president,  pub- 
lic and  private  offices  and  an  accounting 
room.  At  the  rear  of  this  general  space 
are  to  be  situated  the  coin  vaults  and  the 
safetv  deposit  vaults.  The  interior  will 
be  handsomely  fitted  up  with  marble  floor 
an<l  wainscoating.  and  marble  counters 
with  bronze  and  plate-glass  screens.  .\t 
the  rear  of  the  banking  space  will  be  a 
large  directors"  room  and  a  waiting  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  bank's 
clients.  The  vaults  will  be  equipped  in 
the  most  modern  manner  and  will  be 
lined  with  chrome  steel  lining,  door  to 
same  will  be  of  bronze  and  provided  with 
specially  geared  time  locks,  and  all  the 
workings  of  the  door  will  be  enclosed  in 
plate   glass. 


City  Planning  Conference 
The  city  of  Los  .\ngeles  recently  held 
its  first  city  planning  conference.  Prob- 
lems i)ertaining  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities  were  taken  up  and  discussed  from 
various  standpoints,  and  much  of  value 
was  put  into  a  form  that  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  beneficial  and  of  far  reaching 
effect. 

One  vital  topic  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention was  the  ({uestion  of  housing  the 
city's  poorer  population.  Cheap  sani- 
tary houses  are  admittedly  one  of  the 
first  problems  to  be  solved  if  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  mod- 
ern city  is  to  be  benefited.  A  model 
concrete  house  was  on  exhibition,  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  idea  of  sani- 
tary housing,  the  estimated  cost  being 
$750.  It  is  designed  to  house  comfort- 
ably, cleanly  and  healthfully  the  aver- 
age family  at  a  minimum  expense.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  cottage  of  this 
fireproof  and  sanitary  character  can  be 
worked  out  on  a  practical  basis,  that  its 
success  will  be  demonstrate<l  bv  actual 
construction,  and  that  thereby  the  sore 
spot  of  cities,  the  slum  district,  will  be 
made  a  matter  only  of  history. 


City  Architect  No.  5 
.Alfred  I.  CotTey  has  been  appointed 
city  architect  of  San  Francisco.  Coffey 
is  the  fifth  person  to  be  named  for  this 
office  in  the  past  four  years.  The  new 
incumbent  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  architectural  firm  of  Martins  &  Cof- 
fey. Recently  Mr.  CoflFey  has  practiced 
the  profession  alone,  with  offices  in  the 
Humboldt    Bank   building. 
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San  Diego  Building  Department 
Arcliitcct  Irvine  J-  (jiH  "f  San  Dicpo 
is  interesting  himself  in  a  movement 
to  have  the  various  building  depart- 
ments of  San  Diego  merged  under  one 
Iiead.  Mr.  Gill  cxi^resses  his  views  as 
follows: 

"I  had  an  interesting  talk  witli  J.  J. 
Backus,  head  of  the  department  of  build- 
ings in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  various 
departments,  excepting  the  electrical, 
are  combined  under  one  head  and  are 
not  controlled  bv  politics.  When  I  asked 
Backus  if  he  would  recommend  that  the 
electrical  department  also  be  included 
in  the  department,  he  said  he  could  only 
state  that  it  is  done  with  success  in  most 
of  the  larger  cities  of  tlie  United  States. 
"I  would  like  to  bring  out  that  point 
that  the  system  in  Los  Angeles  is  prov- 
ing highly  efficient  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. Our  plan  is  to  have  at  the  head 
of  the  department  a  civil  engineer  or 
certificated  architect  who  understands 
plans,  civic  service,  public  service  and 
office  work.  Such  a  man  I  am  quite 
sure  can  be  secured  for  $2,000  a  year. 
The  adoption  of  this  system  would  be 
one  of  the  best  things  that  could  hap- 
pen for  the  city.  It  can  be  operated 
at  much  less  expense  and  will  give 
efficient  service,  saving  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  which  is  now  needlessly 
wasted." 


Honor  for  San  Francisco  Architects 

The  architectural  firm  of  Bliss  and  Fa- 
ville  has  been  given  government  recogni- 
tion, having  been  invited  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  enter  a  competition  for 
a  building  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  be  erected  in  Washington  at  a  cost 
of  $1,900,000.  Twenty  leading  firms  are 
to  compete  and  the  plans  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  first  of  the  year.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  competitors: 
Cass  Gilbert,  Trowbridge  &  Livingston, 
Don  Barber,  Foster,  Gade  &  Graham, 
Howells  &  Stokes,  Percy  Griffin,  Ban- 
nister &  Schell,  Butler  &  Rodman.  Ed- 
ward Pierce  Casey,  Albert  Randolph 
Ross,  Lord  and  Hewlett,  C.  L.  W.  Eid- 
litz.  Delano  &  Aldrich.  Palmer  &  Horn- 
bostel.  all  of  New  York  city;  Bliss  & 
Faville  of  San  Francisco;  Parker,  Thomas 
&  Rice.  Baltimore;  Frost  &  Granger, 
Chicago:  C.  H.  Blackall.  Andrews.  Jac- 
ques &  Rantoul  and  Wheelwright  & 
Haven  of  Boston. 


New  Passenger  Depot  for  Sacramento 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  appropriated 
$400,000  with  which  to  erect  a  new  pas- 
senger depot  in  Sacramento  next  year  as 
soon  as  the  new  bridge  now  under  con- 
struction across  the  Sacramento  river  is 
completed.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of 
construction  the  final  price  will  be  run 
up   to  $500,000   because   of  the   furniture 


and  claI)orate  finishings,  which  will  make 
the  structure  one  of  the  finest  stations 
on  the  Coast. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  railroad  to  build 
the  new  depot  on  what  is  now  a  sand  lot, 
from  Third  to  Fifth  street  opposite  I 
street,  thus  bringing  it  several  blocks 
closer  to  the  business  center.  The  ap- 
proach from  the  new  bridge,  which  will 
be  finished  by  next  October,  will  make 
the  present  depot  impracticable.  The  ap- 
proaches from  the  east  to  the  new  depot 
site  will  go  through  the  present  railroad 
foundry,  which  is  to  be  moved. 


Two  Fine  Buildings  for  Architect  Meyer 

.'Xrchitcct  Frederick  II.  Meyer  of  San 
Francisco  has  recently  been  successful  in 
two  important  competitions.  He  has 
been  selected  to  prepare  the  plans  for  a 
splendid  Class  A  building  for  the  German 
House  Association  of  San  Francisco,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $250,000,  and  the 
same  architect,  associated  with  Walter 
Reed  of  Oakland,  has  been  engaged  to 
make  the  drawings  for  a  fine  seven-story 
Class  .A  bank  and  office  building  for  the 
Security  bank  of  Oakland,  the  building 
to  cost  in  the  neitrhborhood  of  $200,000. 


Competition  for  San  Francisco  City  Hall 
The  public  buildings  committee  of  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
adopted  a  resolution  that  $20,000  be  set 
aside  for  a  fund  for  competitive  plans 
for  a  permanent  city  hall. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  building  cost 
$4,500,000.  and  that  a  bond  issue  of  $5.- 
000.000  be  made,  leaving  $500,000  for  fur- 
nishings. 

Supervisor  Nelson's  idea  is  that  the 
board  of  award  consist  of  the  mayor,  city 
architect,  city  engineer  and  two  private 
architects,  to  be  selected  by  the  super- 
visors. 


Handsome  Catholic  Church 
Architect  Charles  J.  I.  Devlin  of  San 
Francisco,  has  prepared  plans  for  a  splen- 
did edifice  to  be  erected  for  St.  Igna- 
tius College  at  the  corner  of  Parker  ave- 
nue and  Fulton  street  in  San  Francisco 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000.  The 
building  will  be  275  by  150  feet  and  will 
have  a  steel  frame  with  brick  walls  and 
exterior  finish  of  cement.  There  will  be 
two  towers  240  feet  high. 


San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  has  elected 
the  following  delegates  to  the  coming 
convention  of  the  institute:  William 
Mooser,  G.  B.  McDougall,  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher,  James  W.  Rcid,  William 
Curlett  and  L.  C.  Mullgardt. 

Messrs  Seadler  and  Hoen,  of  Sacra- 
mento, have  been  elected  to  Chapter 
membership. 
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Los    Angeles   Architectural    Exhibition 

GratiiyiiiR  procress  was  reported  at  the 
last  ineetiii>3:  of  the  Los  Angeles  Archi- 
tectural Club  by  the  various  committees 
in  charge  of  the  preparations  being  made 
for  the  second  annual  architectural  exhi- 
bition, to  be  held  in  January.  SufHcient 
funds  have  been  pledged  by  the  patrons 
to  assure  adequate  financial  support,  with 
the  additional  money  to  be  provided  by 
patrons  in  prospect,  and  the  exhibition 
committee  reports  a  large  number  of 
exhibits  of  high  class  already  arranged 
for.  F'resent  indications  are  that  this 
winter's  exhibition,  while  it  will  not  be 
so  large  as  that  of  last  year,  will  be 
equally  interesting  and  iristructive.  The 
displaj-  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  work 
done  this  year  by  Southern  California 
designers. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  explained  the  position 
of  the  Architects'  Chapter,  stating  that 
there  was  not  universally  expressed  op- 
position at  the  last  meeting  to  hoMing  an 
exhibition  this  year.  The  architects  will 
uniformly  give  the  exhibition  both  moral 
an<l  financial  support,  said  Mr.  Rosen- 
Jieim.  but  expect  the  club  members  t<> 
take  over  the  burden  of  work  of  prepara- 
tion, in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  labor 
and  expense  which  will  be  placeil  upon 
the  Chapter  to  entertain  the  .  delegate» 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the  .Vmerican 
Institute  of  Architects,  who  will  spend 
two  days  in  Los  Angeles  following  the 
convention    in    San    Francisco. 


Washington  Chapter.  A.  I.  A. 

riu-  \\  a^liiiigton  tliapter  .\nu-rican  In- 
stitute of  .\rcliitects  has  closed  another 
successful  year  of  activity.  .-\t  the  annual 
meeting  and  dinner,  held  in  November 
at  the  University  Club.  Seattle.  Mr.  Mey- 
ers, the  retiring  president,  presented  his 
address  reviewing  another  year's  history 
and  laying  before  the  Chapter  some  of 
the  important  projects  now  before  it. 
The  Chapter  has  been  honored  in  the 
nomination  of  two  of  its  members — 
Chas.  H.  Bebb  and  \V.  R.  B.  Willdx— 
for  Fellows  of  the  .\merican  Institute. 
Increasing  enthusiasm  has  been  shown 
since  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W'illcox 
to  the   Municipal   IMans   Commission. 

The  annual  election  of  ofticers  resulted 
in  David  J.  Myers  again  receiving  the 
endorsement  of  his  associates  for  |)resi- 
dent;  Chas.  H.  Bebb.  tirst  vice-president; 
Frederick  II.  Heath.  Tacoma.  second 
vice-president;  W.  R.  B.  Willcox.  secre- 
tary; Charles  II.  Alden,  treasurer,  and 
Carl  I'.  Gould.  Daniel  R.  Huntincton.  and 
W.  Marburv  Somervell  for  the  council. 


are  being  built  in  Santa  Clara,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  structures,  the  management 
having  ch.anged  its  mind  about  removing 
to  Mountain  View.  The  buildine:s  are  to 
be  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  de- 
signingr  and  erection  are  being  done  un- 
der the  direction  of  D.  E.  Graham  of  704 
Mission  street,  San  Francisco,  formerly 
superintendent  for  Mahoney  Bros. 


Governor  Reappoints  Examining  Boards 

Governor  Gillett  has  reappointed  the 
three  members  of  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers in  architecture  for  Northern 
California,  whose  terms  expired  this 
year.  They  arc  William  Curlett,  Lionel 
Dean  and  J.  Gather  Newsome. 

For  the  Southern  California  district 
the  governor  has  named  John  Krempel, 
l-red  L.  Roehrig.  Will  S.  Ilebbard,  Sum- 
ner P.  Hunt  and  Octavius  Morgan. 


L.  T.  Bishop 

L.  T.  Bishop,  architect,  died  November 
21.  at  his  home.  438  West  Fifth  street, 
Pomona.  Death  occurred  suddenly.  Mr. 
Bishop  having  attended  church  the  day 
before.  After  returning  home  he  became 
ill.  and  lapsed  intc)  unconsciousness,  from 
which  he  did  not  recover.  He  was  fifty- 
one  vcars  of  age.  and  had  been  a  resident 
of  Pomona  for  twenty- three  years.  The 
surviving  family  comprises  a  widow,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Bishop 
was  identified  prominently  with  the  up- 
building of  Pomona  and  vicinity.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  asso- 
ciated architects  for  the  new  $75.00()  edi- 
fice to  be  built  bv  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  he  "was  a  mem- 
ber. 


Santa  Clara  College  Buildings 

Work    has    l)i'eii    started    on    the    new 
buildings   for  Santa  Clara  college.     They 


PERSONAL 

Mayberry  &  Parker  are  now  in  suite 
689-91.  Pacific  Electric  building.  Los  An- 
geles, having  moved  from  the  seventh 
(h)or. 

.Architect  .Albert  Pissis  of  San  Fran- 
cisco intends  to  make  (|uite  an  extensive 
trip  abroad,  visiting  all  the  European 
points  of  interest. 

.Architect  A.  C.  Martin  has  moved  his 
offices  from  the  H.  \V.  Hellnian  building 
to  suite  430-1-2.  Higgins  building.  Sec- 
ond and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles. 

O.  W.  Morgan,  junior  member  of  the 
.irchitectural  firm  of  Morgan,  Walls  & 
Morgan,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  in  the  East 
;ind  before  returning  will  visit  New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg.  Wash- 
ington,   Chicago    and    St.    Louis. 
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State  Engineer  Xat  Ellery  is  be- 
ing assailed  by  the  administrative 
forces  of  certain  Cal- 
Sute  Engineer  Is  ifornia  institutions  in 
All  Right.  an     attempt     to    dis- 

credit his  administra- 
tion. Ellery  need  have  no  fears,  for 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  work 
that  has  been  done  under  his  direc- 
tion has  l)een  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  State  has  been  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  Ellery  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  Practically 
every  contract  let  under  his  super- 
vision has  been  taken  for  less  than 
the  ai)proi)riation,  and  the  difference 
repre.'^ents  that  much  gain  to  the 
State.  In  many  instances  materials 
have  been  bought  by  Ellery  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  contractor 
would  have  been  able  to  buy  them. 

The  gist  of  the  complaint  against 
the  State  engineer's  de])artment  is 
inefficiency.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
efficiency  has  been  Mr.  Ellery 's  mot- 
to, it  is  naturally  very  aggravating 
to  be  condemned  for  the  one  thing 
he  has  tried  to  avoid.  The  charges 
against  the  department  emanated 
with  the  State  lunacy  commission, 
which  accused  Ellery  of  high-handed 
and  costly  business  methods.  Ellery 
has  made  a  sweeping  denial  of  the 
charges  and  is  preparing  data  for 
the  public  which  he  asserts  will 
prove  a  sensation.     Ellery  says : 

"They  talk  about  inefficiency. 
\\  hv.  efficiency  has  been  my  hobby. 
They  don't  want  efficiency,  these 
fellows  don't.  They  simply  want  the 
appropriations  for  the  various  build- 
ings back  in  their  own  hands,  as  it 
used  to  be." 

During  the  Ellery  administration 
contractors'  extras  have  been  entire- 
ly eliminated,  and  the  old  plan  of 
handing  out  work  to  political  favor- 
ites is  an  evil  of  the  past.  \\>  have 
implicit  faith  in  the  honesty  of  Mr. 
Ellery.  and  as  we  said  before,  he 
need  not  be  alarmed  by  such  peevish 
bickerings  and  whimperings  as  the 
lunacy  commission's  charges  would 
seem  to  be. 
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Xcxt  iiK tilth  the  Aiiiericaii  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  will  hold  its  forty- 
INSTITUTE  TO  fourth  annual  con- 
CONVHNE  IN  vention  in  San  Fran- 

SAN  FRANCISCO  cisco,  and  several  hun- 
IN  JANUARY  ^,^^^,     .leie^ates     will 

visit  the  Coast  from  all  parts  of  the 
I'nited  States.  This  is  no  small  hon- 
or for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  California  Chapters,  upon 
whom  rest  the  important  task  of  en- 
tertainment, thoroughly  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  will  exert  themselves 
in  a  manner  that  will  impress  the  vis- 
itors favorably.  We  want  them  to 
return  home  sinjjfin^  the  praises  of 
California  hospitality.  It  will  he 
the  first  tri])  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
many  of  the  delej^ates.  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  it  will  not  he  their  last. 
If  j)leased  with  their  entertainment 
they  will  come  ajj^ain — as  individ- 
uals, if  not   colk'Cti\eI\  . 

True  Versus  Spurious  Mahogany 

Hardwood  Record 

Till-  Rcci>r<l  is  in  receipt  of  a  Icttt-r 
from  a  leading  foreign  cabinet  woods 
house  in  which  the  writer  says  he  has 
read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
article  in  this  paper  of  Octol)er  25.  writ- 
ten l)v  C.  D.  Mell  of  the  Forest  Service, 
in  regard  to  true  and  spurious  mahogany- 
He  states  it  is  really  too  I)ad  tliat  some- 
thing is  nut  done  to  prevent  this  whole- 
sale suhstitutiim  of  inferior  woods  of  all 
kinds  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
mahogany,  many  times  to  unsuspecting 
huyers  who  really  helieve  they  are  get- 
ting the  genuine  article,  and  certainly 
are   paying  the  i)rice  of  the  genuine. 

The  writer  states  that  .Australian  ma- 
hogany, Philipi)ine  mahogany,  etc..  are 
sold  as  m.iliogany.  when  in  reality  these 
woods  are  not  mahogany  ;it  all.  their  dull 
reddish  color  heing  the  only  thing  in 
which   they   resemble   the  true.  wood. 

The  writer  states  that  the  pure  food 
law  forbids  the  adulteration  of  foods  and 
also  the  misnaming  of  same,  and  sug- 
gests that  a  law  be  enacted  to  forbid  the 
missnaming  of  lumber  products  in  order 
to  sell   them  to  people  who  are  deceived. 

.Vnother  recent  letter  received  by 
Hardwood  Record  advocates  national 
legislation  covering  the  grading  and  in- 
spection of  lumber.  It  may  be  that  such 
legislation  will  be  the  logical  result  of 
the  vast  amount  of  chicanery  that  pre- 
vails in  lumber  affairs  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  misnaming  of  articles  of 
food  or  medicines  is  a  logical  basis  for 
governmental  legislation,  it  certainly 
would  be  in  the  matter  of  lumber  inspec- 
tion, measurement,  and  tlie  fraud  incident 
to  the  selling  uf  one  kind  of  wood  for 
another. 


Demand  California  Material 

The  Home  Industry  League  of  Cali- 
fornia has  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions demanding  that  the  government 
show  preference  for  California  material 
in  its  public  buildings: 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Home  Industry  League  of  Cali- 
fornia that  discrimination  has  been  prac- 
ticed against  California  by  the  use  of 
structural  materials  produced  outside  of 
this  State  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings in  California,  when  the  home  prod- 
ucts are  better  adapted  to  such  uses, 
being  better,  more  durable  and  therefore 
more  economical  and  desirable;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Cali- 
fornia that  home  industries  shall  be  con- 
served and  strengthened  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas,  the  only  way  to  secure  the 
best  results  is  through  united  effort  and 
the  best  work  in  this  direction  is  duly 
appreciated  by  this  organization;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Kesolvcd,  that  this  body  indorses  em- 
ph.itically  the  action  of  State  Mineral- 
ogist Lewis  E.  .Anbury,  who  has  pro- 
tested repeatedly  against  discrimination 
against  California  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  structural  materials  produced  out- 
side of  California,  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings  in  California;  and.  in  the 
interest  of  home  industry,  has  called  the 
attenton  of  the  federal  government, 
members  of  congress  and  the  supervising 
:irchitect  of  the  treasury  to  such  discrim- 
inations. 

Resolved,  that  we  indorse  the  position 
taken  by  the  California  Development 
Ho.ird,  which  has  resolved  to  unhold  the 
contention  originated  by  the  State  min- 
eralogist in  this  matter,  in  all  possible 
ways. 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  Governor-elect 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  as  embodying  the 
sentiments  of  leading  producers  and 
other  business  men  of  California  included 
in  the  membership  of  the  Home  Industry 
League  of  California,  and  that  his  aid  is 
re(|uested  in  the  protection  of  home  in- 
dustries, with  the  confident  belief  that  he 
will,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  show 
his   loyalty   to   California. 


.Architect  U.  M.  Dustman  has  written 
an  interesting  book  of  "Plans  and  Build- 
ing Construction"  which  the  author  states 
is  different  from  any  book  of  its  kind, 
in  that  it  contains — besides  the  Jjlans  for 
LSO  modern  houses,  bungalows,  barns, 
etc., — a  great  deal  of  information  not 
generally  known  outside  the  building 
trades;  information  which  the  building 
public    wants. 

Resi(les  being  of  great  value,  the  book 
will  be  an  interesting  addition  to  your 
library.  PVice,  $2.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Thompson,  publishers.  545  Wabash  ave- 
nue, Chicago,   111. 
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HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 


Central    Station    Heating.* 

THIS  subject  is  not  a  now  one  to  the 
most  of  the  managers  of  electric 
light  and  power  companies;  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  and  considerable  more  should 
be  said.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  statc- 
nlents  that  have  been  made  have  not  left  the 
inquirer  with  the  best  impression  as  to 
the  results  to  be  obtained  either  from  a 
commercial  stand  point  or  as  to  the 
quality   of   the    service    rendered. 

Since  the  time  of  its  conception,  about 
thirty-tive  years  ago,  there  have  been  a 
great  number  of  plants  installed,  some 
where  the  method  of  distributing  the 
heat  was  by  steam,  others  by  hot  water, 
circulated  through  mains  laid  in  the 
street  and  alleys. 

In  the  early  days  little  was  known 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  central 
station  heating  business  or  the  proper 
methods  of  installing  the  system,  or  the 
efficiency  and  depreciation  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials  used  for  insulating  the 
underground  distributing  mains.  To  the 
lack  of  this  information  were  due  a 
number  of  the  district  lieating  plant 
failures,  financially  and  otherwise;  how- 
ever, the  percentage  of  failures  was  far 
less  than  those  which  occurred  in  the 
electric    light    and    railway    business. 

Today,  the  best  methods  of  insulating 
and  installing  district  heating  systems 
are  x&vy  familiar  to  the  central  station 
heating  engineer,  and  with  the  modern 
methods  of  construction,  operation  and 
management,  and  with  equitable  rates  of 
charge  for  heating  service,  the  heating 
plants  are  producing  very  attractive  re- 
turns on  the  investment. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  district  heating 
system  would  be  a  dividend  producer 
everywhere,  but  each  locality  has  its 
particular  conditions  governing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  and  there  is  no  rule 
or  set  of  Kules  that  govern  this  condition 
of  success. 

There  are  now  so  many  district  heat- 
ing plants  that  are  remarkably  success- 
ful that  it  ill  behooves  the  manager  of 
any  electric  light  and  power  or  electric 
railway  company  whose  station  is  lo- 
cated within  a  mile  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  a  city  to  ignore  the  subject  and 
consider  district  heating  prohibitive  in 
his  particular  case,  without  getting  defi- 

*Paper  presented  at  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  District  Heating  Association,  by 
F.   O.   Stevens,  of  Chicago. 


nitc  information  from  sonic  reliable 
source,  and  from  engineers  with  expe- 
rience in  this  particular  branch  of  cen- 
tral station  work. 

Almost  from  the  first  the  advocates  of 
central  station  heating  have  had  the  op- 
position of  the  consulting  engineer  and 
the  engine  manufacturers,  and  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  they  have  accepted 
the  statements  of  results  obtained  from 
district  heating  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
in  some  cases  they  have  been  forced  by 
their  clients  to  recognize  the  heating 
system  as  an  important  revenue  pro- 
ducer. 

In  the  case  of  the  engine  manufactur- 
ers it  is  readily  seen  why  they  did  not 
want  a  heating  system  installed  to  oper- 
ate in  connection  with  their  engines, 
utilizing  the  exhaust  from  said  engine  to 
supply  the  heating  system,  as  it  would 
not  allow  the  engine  to  operate  at  a 
high  efficiency,  in  other  words,  instead 
of  producing  a  K.  W.  H.  at  full  load  with 
from  18  to  20  pounds  of  steam  the  con- 
sumption in  extreme  cold  weather  would 
be  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  steam  per 
K.   W.   H. 

From  the  first  impression  of  these  fig- 
ures it  would  seem  that  the  consulting 
engineer  and  engine  manufacturer  were 
justified  in  their  opposition  to  a  heating 
system  being  attached  to  the  engine.  Let 
us  carry  this  investigation  a  little  furthei 
and  assume  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
that  the  electric  load  is  5000  K.  W.,  that 
the  prime  movers  are  of  compound  Cor- 
liss type  to  be  operated  condensing  under 
a  26-inch  vacuum,  and  the  manufactur- 
er's guarantee  is  20  pounds  per  kw-hour 
or  a  total  of  100,000  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour    required. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  the  engines 
are  to  be  operated  noncondensing  and 
exhaust  to  a  heating  system  resulting  in 
a  maximum  back  pressure  of  five  pounds 
and  that  the  consumption  of  steam  by 
the  engine  w-ill  be  45  pounds  per  kw- 
hour,  or  a  •  total  of  225,000  pounds  of 
steam  required. 

In  either  case  we  have  5000  kw-hours 
of  electric  current  for  sale,  the  revenue 
from  which  will  be  the  same;  this  we 
will  assume  is  5  cents  per  kw-hour,  or 
$250  total  revenue. 

In  the  case  of  the  plant  operating  with 
a  heating  system  we  have,  in  addition  to 
the  $250  revenue  from  the  sale  of  elec- 
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trie  current,  225,(X)0  pounds  of  steam  for 
heating,  from  the  sale  of  which  at  a  rate 
of  60  cents  per  1000  pounds  w(;uld  pro- 
duce $135, or  a  total  revenue  of  $385. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
heating  system  it  required  125.000  pounds 
more  steam  to  produce  5,000  kw-hours 
of  current.  Assuming  that  the  coal  cost 
$2.50  per  ton,  water  5  cents  per  1000 
gallons,  and  firing  30  cents  per  ton,  with 
an  evaporative  efficiency  of  7  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal  burned,  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  steam  would  be  21 
cents  per  1,000  pounds,  or  a  total  extra 
cost  of  $26.25  to  generate  5,000  kw-hours 
of  electric  current,  or  a  net  gain  of 
$108.75   in    favor   of  the   heating  system. 

The  above  is  also  true  of  plants  of 
smaller  size,  and  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  revenue  is  approximately  the  same. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  where  due 
consideration  is  given  the  heating  sys- 
tem when  selecting  the  prime  mover  to 
be  installed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  impress  firmly 
upon  your  minds  that  in  considering  the 
district  heating  business  it  should  be 
assumed  that  you  are  to  manufacture 
steam  for  no  other  purpose  than  heating, 
not  considering  the  exhaust  steam  a  by- 
product, but  let  the  profit  increase  in 
nearly  the  same  ratio  that  exhaust  is 
used  instead  of  live  steam,  or  consider 
the    electric    output    the    by-product. 


Acoustics  and  Ventilation 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  discus- 
sion before  the  Heating  Engineers'  So- 
ciety : 

Prof.  J.  H.  Kincaly:  I  have  had  occasion 
to  look  into  the  question  of  interference 
of  ventilating  apparatus  with  the  acoustics 
of  audience  halls.  In  one  case  the  air  was 
supplied  to  the  hall  from  openings  just  in 
front  of  and  under  the  stage.  In  the 
other  case,  a  large  part  of  the  air  was  sup- 
plied through  the  floor  upwards,  directly 
in  front  of  the  stage.  But  ^n  neither  case 
did  the  entering  air  in  ;iny  way  affect  the 
acoustics  of  the  hall.  They  were,  as  far 
as  I  could  tell,  exactly  the  same,  whether 
the  ventilating  system  was  running  or  not. 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  hall  where  the  acous- 
tics have  been  interfered  with  by  the  sup- 
ply of  air   for  ventilating  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Macon:  Prof.  Sabine  of 
Harvard  University  states  that,  as  a  result 
of  some  tests,  a  heated  column  of  air  has 
interfered  with  the  proper  transmission  of 
sound.  He  says  that  it  is  altogether  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  move  the  air  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  voice  or  the  sound 
is  supposed  to  carry,  that  the  sound  travels 
rapidly,  about  1,000  feet  per  second,  and  if 
we  were  to  try  to  ventilate  this  auditorium 
and  attempt  to  push  the  air  all  forward 
from  the  stage  at  perhaps  10  feet  per  sec- 
ond, we  would  find  that  during  the  time  in 
which    the    air    would    travel    %    inch,    the 


sound  would  reach  the  rear  of  the  hall,  so 
we  would  not  have  the  eflfect  of  being 
intercepted  by  the  air.  He  also  states  that 
a  higher  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  auditorium  has  a  ten- 
dency to  force  the  sound  waves  downward. 
Mr.  John  F.  Hale:  Some  years  ago  I 
was  working  on  a  plan  for  heating  a 
theater  and  I  located  two  radiators  in  front 
of  the  stage.  When  I  submitted  my  draw- 
ings to  the  architect,  I  received  a  lecture 
on  the  acoustic  properties  of  a  theater,  the 
architect  stating  that  the  heat  rising  from 
the  radiators  in  front  of  the  stage  would 
form  a  curtain  between  the  people  on  the 
stage  and  the  audience  and  interfere  with 
the  carrying  of  sound.  He  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  best  practice  was  to  admit  the 
air  on  the  sides  of  the  stage  and  arrange 
the  ventilating  system  so  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  would  be  toward  the  audi- 
ence. 

Estimating   Plumbing  Work 

IX  ESTIM.ATIXG  plumbing  work  the 
question  often  arises  as  to  who  is  to 
profit  by  an  estimator's  or  contractor's 
skill  in  design,  economy  of  management 
or  closeness  in  buying.  That  is,  suppose 
by  rearranging  fixtures  an  estimator  saw 
where  he  could  save  $500  on  an  opera- 
tion; should  he  figure  on  the  work  as 
planned  and  pocket  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  as  originally  laid  out  and 
as  rearranged,  "or  should  he  estimate  on 
the  lower  cost  of  the  work  and  give  to 
the  owner  the  benefit  of  the  saving? 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  an  es- 
timator knew  positively  that  he  alone 
possessed  sufficient  skill  to  lay  out  the 
work  so  economically  he  would  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  reaping  the  reward  of 
merit  and  add  to  the  profit  account  of 
his  ledger  the  money  saved  by  econom- 
ical design.  But  right  there  is  where 
the  stumbling  block  lies.  No  man  is  so 
clever  but  others  will  be  found  who  can 
show  equal  results,  and  the  estimator 
who  figures  that  he  alone  can  lay  out 
work  economically  will  learn  to  his  sor- 
row that  other  minds  are  equalh'  bright, 
and  many  of  the  choice  contracts  he 
hoped  to  carry  off  will  go  to  rival  shops. 
The  only  safe  way  is  for  an  estimator 
to  assume  that  his  competitors  are  more 
clever  than  he  is,  and  that  in  order  to  bid 
lower  than  the  others  he  must  find  the 
very  lowest  cost  he  can  satisfactorily  do 
the  work  for,  then  know  the  profit  he  is 
willing  to  do  the  work  for,  add  it,  and 
be  satisfied  whether  he  wins  or  loses.  H 
he  wins  the  profit  is  his.  It  he  loses  it  is 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not 
have  taken  off  another  dollar,  so  he  has 
nothing  to  regret. 

A  writer  in  Modern  Sanitation,  states 
an  estimator  must  not  assume,  however, 
that  because  he  could  not  do  work 
cheaper  "the  competitor  who  took  it  at 
a  lower  figure  will  lose  money.     Perhaps 
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his  skill  ill  desicrn  is  grcatc>r  than  yours, 
or  he  has  some  other  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  euables  him  to  do  the  work 
at  a  lower  price.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
an  estimator  when  he  has  lost  a  contract 
for  being  too  high,  after  he  has  figured 
his  lowest,  to  inspect  the  work  of  his 
competitor  from  time  to  time  as  the  in- 
stallation progresses,  to  see  if  he  can 
discover  either  in  design,  workmanship 
or  materials,  wherein  the  difference  lies 
between  his  cost  for  a  certain  piece  of 
work  and  his  competitor's. 

The  percentage  of  proht  to  add  to  an 
estimate  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  the  work.  If  the  work  is 
hazardous,  where  there  is  danger  of  los- 
ing considerable  if  everything  does  not 
go  right,  with  but  little  chance  for  profit 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  percentage  of  from  SO  to  6() 
per  cent,  would  be  considered  a  fair 
profit.  For  example,  suppose  a  house 
sewer  and  water  pipe  were  to  be  ex- 
tended from  the  old  work  just  inside 
a  cellar  wall  to  the  sewer  and  water 
pipes  in  the  street;  that  the  soil  to  be 
excavated  through  was  treacherous, 
likely  to  cave  or  give  other  trouble,  and 
the  street  was  a  busy  thoroughfare, 
where  accidents  might  happen  due  to 
having  the  street  open.  In  such  a  case, 
if  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  were  $200, 
a  profit  of  50  per  cent  or  even  60  per 
cent    would    not    be    excessive. 

In  ordinary  work  within  build- 
ings, however,  no  such  percentage 
would  secure  work.  Ordinarily,  on  all 
work  in  small  cities,  and  on  small  in- 
stallations in  large  cities,  the  allowance 
is  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  while  on  large 
work  in  large  cities  the  allowance  is 
from    8   to    10   per   cent,    according   to    the 


nature  of  the  operation.  l'"or  instance, 
in  an  operation  where  most  of  the  cost 
is  for  fixtures  and  very  little  for  labor, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  fixtures  are  well 
l)unched  together,  an  allowance  of  8 
per  cent  might  be  all  that  an  estimator 
could  allow  with  a  chance  of  winning. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  toilet  room,  or  a 
couple  of  toilet  rooms,  at  an  institution 
where  80  fixtures,  each  averaging  $35. 
are  to  be  installed  and  where  three  work- 
men in  30  days  can  install  the  material. 
In  such  a  case  the  cost  of  labor,  which 
is  the  uncertain  element  in  a  plumbing 
estimate,  bears  but  a  slight  proportion 
to  the  entire  cost,  and  the  signing  of 
such  a  contract  is  almost  like  selling  the 
goods  on  delivery.  That  being  true,  and 
there  being  no  delay  for  the  money,  the 
contractor  could  better  afford  to  do  the 
work  for  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  than  he 
could  other  classes  of  work  where  the 
cost  of  labor  is  the  chief  item  for  a  profit 
of   10  per  cent. 


Book  Reviews 


Several  very  useful  hand  books  for 
concrete  users  recently  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Xorman  W.  Henley  Com- 
pany of  132  Nassau  street.  New  York, 
and  may  be  had  on  receipt  of  the  price 
of  each,  50  cents.  The  books  have  been 
prepared  by  A.  A.  Houghton,  an  aur 
thority  on  concrete  construction.  Each 
volume  is  fully  illustrated  and  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  plain  English  so  all 
can  readih'  understand  the  valuable  ideas 
presented.  The  list  includes  "Concrete 
Wall  Forms,"  "Concrete  Floors  and 
Sidewalks,"  "Concrete  Silos."  "Molding 
and  Curing  Ornamental  Concrete,"  "Ar- 
tistic Concrete  Bridges,"  "Concrete  for 
Farm  and   Shop,"   etc. 
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MERED. Every  sheet  of  Tin  Plate  is  rolled  from  billets  that  were  hammered  out  of 
the  ingots  under  the  800  ton  blows  of  our  immense  hammer,  and  it  is  this  hammering 
that  increases  the  ductility  and  toughness  already  abundant  in  Open  Hearth  material: 
consequently  the  working  quality  of  such  a  product  as 
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Recent   Patents  Relating   to   Building 
Construction 

Material  '  for  this  department  is  compiled 
expressly  for  the  Architect  and  Engineer  by  Wat- 
son &  Boyden,  patent  and  trade-mark  lawyers  and 
solicitors,  918  F  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to 
them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the 
same  should  be  addressed. 

A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and 
drawing  of  any  United  States  patent  in  print  will 
be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ten  cents. 


Harry    A.    5'i^'"s.    of    Burlingame.    Cal.. 
Assignor    to    Javins     Manufacturing 
Company,  a  Corporation  of  Arizona 
Territory. — Wall    Bed. 
974,065.  Patented  Oct.  25,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  folding  beds 
of  that  type  which  are  adapted  to  be 
tilted  up  into  an  alcove  in  the  wall  when 
not  in  use.  The  head  and  feet  sections 
are  arranged  to  fold  over  into  the  posi- 
tion   shown   in    dotted   lines   so   that   the 
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uliole  bed  may  be  readily  contained  in 
the  alcove.  The  construction  appears 
stronp'    simple  and  compact. 
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William     I).     I'ayntcr.    of    Grass    Valley, 

Cal. — Hinge. 
976.392.  Patented  Nov.  21,  1910. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  general 
class  of  hinges  commonly  known  as  self- 
closinK^,  having  for  their  object  the  clos- 
ing of  a  swinging  part  by  gravity.  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a 
simple  and  effective  hinge  of  this  char- 
acter which  may  be  swung  to  and  re- 
main in  wide  open  position,  the  tendency 
til  shut  being  removed  after  a  certain 
position  is  reached.  The  illustration 
shows  a  perspective  view  of  the  im- 
l)roveiI  hinge  as  applied  to  a  door. 


Changes  in  Building  Ordinances 

At  a  meeting  of  the  K•gi•^lati<>n  com- 
mittee of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council 
considerable  friction  was  manifested  be- 
tween interested  parties  and  city  officials 
having  the  enforcement  of  the  tire  escape 
ordinance.  Building  Superintendent  J.  J. 
Backus  became  incensed  by  an  attack 
on  his  veracity,  and  a  hot  discussion 
followed.  The  committee  also  heard  ar- 
guments relative  to  a  reduction  of  the 
thickness  of  brick  walls,  it  being  con- 
tended that  the  building  ordinance  called 
for  arbitrarv  diimnsions  and  an  unneces- 
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BECAUSE 

We  know  we 
can  please  you 


Wo  an'  pleasing' 
a  g'ood  II II  III  be r  of 
architects  and  con- 
tractors who  insist 
on  prompt  service 
and  first  class 
work. 

We  get  their  bus- 
iness because  our 
prices  are  fair,and 
they  know  1  hey  can 
depend  upon  us. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

185  STEVENSON    ST. 

San  Francisco  phone,  douglas  as? 


V 

An  Up-to-Date  Bath  Room 

HEATING,  PLUMBING 
AND  POWER  PLANTS 

T 

.  Complete  Systems  Installed  in  all 
Classes  of  Buildings.  *!I  Defective 
Systems  overhauled  and  corrected 

GILLEY-SCHMIDCO.,lne. 

198   WEST   MISSION    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO      Phone  MARKET  965 


sary  InircU'ii  upon  hiddcM's.  The  petitions 
l)rc.scnte(l  a  scale,  runninp^  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  height  of  ten  stories,  calling 
for  a  horizontal  reduction  of  four  inches 
in  all  walls  throughout  the  entire  struc- 
ture. At  the  re(|uest  of  Superintendent 
i^ackus,  a  committee  will  he  api)ointed  to 
t.ike  uj)  the  matter  and  rei)ort  at  the 
next   meeting. 

Restriction  Clause  Valid 

.\  deci>ion  of  considerable  importance 
to  owners  of  property  in  restricted  resi- 
dence districts,  was  rendered  by  Judge 
Munroe  of  the  Superior  courts,  last  week 
and  establishes  the  validity  of  the  clause 
in  a  deed.  The  action  was  brought  by 
(i.  I''.  Van  Guysling  against  Rev.  George 
Ringo  of  Los  Angeles  to  restrain  him 
from  erecting  on  his  property  at  2439 
.\dams  place  a  building  costing  less  than 
$3,000,  to  be  used  for  residence  purposes. 
The  case  has  attracted  unusual  interest 
and  has  occupied  the  attention  of  four 
local  judges.  The  action  originally  came 
up  before  Judge  Bordwell,  who  issued  a 
restraining  order.  The  defendant,  how- 
ever, continued  with  the  work  and  was 
subsctiuently  brought  before  Judge  James 
on  contempt  proceedings.  He  contended 
that  he  was  building  a  garage  and  the 
action  was  dismissed.  The  building  was 
then  completed  and  fully  e(|uipped  with 
bathroom,  living-room,  kitchen,  etc.  Fur- 
ther proceedings  were  then  issued  and 
the  case  transferred  to  Judge  McCor- 
mick's  department  and  by  him  sent  to 
Judge  Monroe,  who  heard  the  evidence 
and  rendered  a  decision  accordingly. 
The  building  can  not  in  any  manner  be 
used  as  a  dwelling. 

Engineering  Contractors 

The  American  Society  of  Engineering 
Contractors  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Its  membership  now 
numbers  between  750  and  800.  The 
headquarters  of  the  organization  are  in 
the  Park  Row  building,  Xew  York  City, 
where  a  library  is  maintained  for  the  use 
of  the  members,  and  the  different  tech- 
nical magazine-  art-  kept  on   tile. 


Phone.  KE.ARNY  1154 

C.  L  McENERNEY 

Civil  Engineer  and 
Licensed  Surveyor 

BALBOA  BUILDING 

Market  and  Second  Streets,  San  Francisco 


\\'hen  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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PACIFIC  BLOWER  &  HEATING  CO. 

326  1    Seventeenth  Street,  mear  IVIissioni  San  Francisco 

specialist,  in  HOT    AIR    HEATING 

loma   Zone   and    Paciric    Furnaces    Tor    Schools,    XKeaters,.   Residences.    Etc. 

HAVE   YOU    TRIED   TO    GET    IT   IN    OAKLAND? 

ELKCTRICAL     SUPPLIES     AND    FIXTURES.    A.NDIRUNS. 
FIRE  SETS.  PORTABLE  LAMPS.  MOTORS  AND  DYNAMOS 

CENTURY     ELECTRIC     AND     FIXTURE      CO. 

PHONES.. .Oak  911;  A-291I TMIRTEENTM    AND    CLAV    STREETS 

Phone    West    7000  All    WorK    Cuarnr^teea 

ALEX  COLEMAN 

PLUMBER 

70f>   ELLIS  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

I'licpll.'    Oukhllul    17-^  1        \      ItKlRF.      MWM.KK 

THE  J.  1-.  KELLY  COMPANY 

(l.NtOKrOKATED) 

MANTELS,  GRATES  and  TILES 

Fire  Sets.  Andirons.  Fend.rs  and  Portable  72.^-731  Seventh  Street,  Cor.  Brush  St. 

Baslci-ts.   Floor  and    Wall  Tilinc  in  ^  ,  i^ ,    .  v  t^     --  .  . 

Original  and  Artistic  Etfecis  OAKLAND,   CAL. 

PKone   Merritt   X^555  E^limutea    FvirnisKecl 

OSCAR    L.    ZEIS 
PLUMBING  AND  TINNING 

yf^^fyf      JOBBING     A     SPECIALTY      >f^^^ 
•456    East    SixteentH    Street  OaKland.    CaL 

GEO.  W.  SCHMITT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  CO. 

MOT    AIR    MERCHANTS 

Healing  of  Residences  and  Public  BuiMin>,'s  1  160  WEBSTER  STREET 

SHI:i:T  M!:T.\L  work  Oakland,  Cal. 


HHATlSa  ELECTRICAL    WORK  PLUMBISO 

A UTOMA  TIC    SPRISKLERS 

VENTILATION  SHEET  METAL   WORK 

JOHN   G.  SUTTON   CO, 

229    MINNA   STREET  -  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Manufsi'turris   of    Al)r«haniton'«    Patcnl   VVniiislors,  Galvanized  lion  Cornices  and  Skylights.      Repairing  a  Specially 


Abrahamson&DeGear. 

Sheet  Metal  Works  9u.„.M.A„m> 


Tin  and  Galvanized  Iron  Roofins,  Heating  and 
Inc.  Ventilating,  RegiAen  and  Ventilating  Facings 

655  MCALLISTER  ST. 

Market  2898        ^  f,  .  ^    , 

Home  S  1837    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When   writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 


By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


Oak  Flooring  vs.  Carpets 

The  ordinary  home  builder  is  often  mis- 
led in  regard  to  oak  floorinjf  prices.  Oak 
flooring  is  cheaper  than  carpets.  A  yard  of 
carnct  is  27  inches  wide  by  3  feet  in  length  ; 
thus  a  carpet  yard  contains  6->^  square  feet. 
Carpet  sells  at  from  $2.00  to  $9.00  per  yard. 
A  fair  average  of  good  quality  of  carpet 
would  be  about  $3.00  per  yard.  Clear 
quartered  oak  flooring  '/a  inch  thick  by  1^2 
or  2  inch  faces  can  be  bought,  laid  and 
polished  for  $1.00  per  carpet  yard.  This 
is  about  One-third  the  price  of  good  carpet. 
Oak  flooring  beautifies  any  house,  and 
exhibits  more  taste  and  a  greater  degree 
of  elegance  than  any  carpet  that  was  ever 
made. 

The  living,  renting  and  selling  values  of 
any  building  is  vastly  increased  by  oak 
flooring.  Three-eighths  inch  thickness  is 
used  very  extensively  for  reconstruction 
work,  where  it  may  be  laid  over  old  floors 
very  economically,  taking  the  place  of  car- 
pets without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  woodwork  of  a  room.  A  parlor, 
library,  hall  or  dining-room  is  half  fur- 
nished when  it  is  laid  with  handsome  oak 
flooring.  It  gives  an  air  of  refinement  and 
elegance  to  a  home,  is  rich  in  color,  and  if 
given  some  attention  will  never  wear  out. 

Thirteen-sixteenth  inch  thickness  makes 
a  much  more  substantial  floor,  and  can  be 
used  with  or  without  a  sub-floor. 

The  ^-inch  tliickness  when  laid  has  all 
the   appearance   of  heavy   flooring. 

Oak  flooring  is  hygienic  and  is  very 
easily    and    economicallv    cared    for    after 


l)eing  laid.  No  modern  home  nowadays 
is  complete  unless  floored  with  hardwood 
flooring,  and  undeniably  oak  flooring  is 
the  monarch  of  all. 


Condemn  Corrugated  Iron  Culverts 

Imoih    llic    Stocktciii    Iiiilc|i(.nikiil. 

It  is  very  probable  that  only  concrete 
culverts  will  be  used  hereafter  by  the 
engineering  department  of  the  highway 
commission  in  the  construction  of  good 
roads  throughout  the  county,  as  provided 
for  in  the  recent  bond  issue.  Up  to 
date  a  corrugated  iron  culvert  has  been 
used  on  a  number  of  the  roads,  including 
the  Waterloo,  the  Cherokee  Lane,  Mari- 
posa and  Lower  Sacramento  highways. 

For  several  months  the  farmers  have 
been  complaining  about  the  use  of  the 
corrugate(I  iron  culverts,  claiming  that 
they  were  short  lived  at  best  and  that 
to  install  them  was  a  waste  of  monej-. 
While  the  material  is  generally  referred 
to  as  corrugated  iron  it  is  not  the  ma- 
terial used  as  such.  It  is  a  special  pro- 
duct used  for  culvert  work  and  is 
strongly  recommended  by  many  engi- 
neers. 

After  installing  about  forty  of  the 
iron  culverts  it  is  understood  that  the 
commissioners  have  decided  to  install 
concrete  culverts  hereafter.  The  dif- 
ference in  price  between  the  two  mater- 
ials is  about  $7  in  favor  of  the  iron.  It 
is  contended  for  the  concrete  culverts 
that  their  life  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  once  installed  need  no  further  care 
or  expense. 


Southern  Pacific  Co.'s  New  Depot,  Tulare,  Cal.     D.  J.  Patterson,  Architect 

THIS  cut  shows  the  new  depot  now  being  built  at  Tulare  and  which  is  being  faced  with  "Golden  G3te 
Sandstone"  Brick  made  of  sand  and  lime  at  our  Antioch  factory.  We  also  sold  the  Del  Monte 
(white  Monterey)  sand,  red  brick  and  crushed  rock  for  this  building.  Do  you  ever  buy  sand,  rock  or  gravel 
In  carload  lots?  If  you  need  any  sand,  rock  or  gravel  for  any  interior  points  such  as  Tulare,  Fresno,  Sacramento, 
Richmond,  etc.,  let  us  quote  you  and  submit  samples,  for  we  can  not  only  ship  from  our  Antioch  pit  but  we  are 
able  to  supply  you  from  a  pit  in  the  San  Toaquin  Valley  as  well  as  a  convenient  point  in  the  Sacramento  Vallev. 
GOLDEN   GATE   BRICK  CO.,  C.  F.  PRATT,  Manager.  660  Market  St.,  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 
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The  Gates  Reinforced  Concrete  Railroad 
Tie 

The  daily  press  has  reported  the  pur- 
chase by  railroad  interests  of  the  Gates 
reinforced  concrete  tie  patents  for  some- 
thing like  $17,000,000.  Xo  official  con- 
firmation of  the  sale  has  been  made, 
however,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
nnmber  of  other  similar  patents  on  the 
market  has  le<l  many  to  doubt  the  re- 
ported Gates  deal. 

It  was  about  ten  years  ago  that  Gates 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  concrete  tie 
as  a  substitute  for  the  wooden  tie.  He 
foresaw  that  there  was  a  time  coming 
when  the  railroads  would  be  seeking 
something  more  durable  and  less  expen- 
sive. 

He  cast  thousands  and  thousands  of 
concrete  ties  in  those  years  and  was  not 
disheartened  when  they  failed  to  stand 
tests  and  crumbled  and  cracked  under 
the   vibration   of   heavy   traffic. 

One  day  about  two  years  ago  he  was 
leaning  against  a  barbed  wire  fence.  "1 
will  just  cast  some  of  these  barbed  wires 
in  the  concrete."'  he  thought.  It  was  a 
happv  thought  and  one  that  afterwards 
l)roved   to   be   worth   millions. 

Ties  were  ca>t  with  barbed  wire  strands 
running  lengthwise.  Tests  showed  that 
36  strands  twisted  in  a  certain  manner 
obtained  the  best  results.  Several  of 
these  ties  were  finally  placed  in  the  San 
Jose  railroad  yards  where  they  success- 
fully withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
transcontinental  traffic.  The  heaviest  en- 
gines on  the  Coast  divisitm  were  brought 
into  use  and  the  tie  submitted  to  the 
most  rigorous  tests. 

Sanitary  Equipment  for  Barns 

The  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Comjiany 
of  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Portland 
and  Seattle,  besides  being  the  Coast  dis- 
.tributors  of  the  well-known  I)e  Laval 
cream  separators  for  hotel  and  private 
use.  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  James 
Sanitarj-  Barn  eciuipment.  includine 
stalls,  stanchions,  feed  and  litter  carriers. 


EUGENE  GLAENZER  &  CO. 


705  FIFTH   AVENUE. 
NEW  YORH 


X  Antique  Works  I 
l^- of  Art 


Garden  Ornaments, 
Mantels,  Fvirniture, 
Tapestries,  Bronzes, 
Paintings  by  Masters 

Gardens   and  Interiors 
Designed  -^  -^  -^  -^ 


MacKenzie     Roof    Co. 


IF '  'ReofI 


425   15th    St.,    OaKland 

Phonr    OaKland    3-+t>l 


HARDWOODS 

The  Largest  Stock  WEST  OF  CHICAGO 

WHITE   BROTHERS 

FIFTH  AND  BRANNAN  STREETS,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  writing  lo  .\ilvertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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77;('   .Irchifrct   ami   l\u;^inccr 


SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

INSPECTING  AND    TESTING   ENGINEERS 
AND  CHEMISTS 

651   HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANQELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IINSPECTORS    OR 


LOS  ANQELES 


IROIN,  STEEL,  CE/VIEINT 

REPRESENTED      AT 

SEATTLE  SAN  DIEGO  PUEBLO  BIR.MINOHAM  PITTSHDRO 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADF:LPHI A  .MONTREAL  GLASGOW 


Architects  dcsiRning  stables  and  frame 
buil(linjj;s  should  hear  in  mind  the  James 
e<iuipment  and  specify  it  so  far  as  possi- 
ble. It  has  manj'  commendable  points. 
Tlie  James  sanitary  steel  stall  has  revo- 
lutionized the  dairy  world.  Some  of  its 
features  are:  Alignment  of  stanchions  so 
that  long  and  short  cows  are  lined  evenly 
on  the  gutter;  double  chain  hanger 
stanchions,  which  permit  the  use  of  a 
level  concrete  curb  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
stanchion  eight  inches  high,  preventing 
any  possible  chance  of  the  cattle  wasting 
their  feed;  sure  stop  swinging  post,  which 
prevents  cattle  from  putting  their  heads 
in  the  wrong  places;  self-cleaning  divided 
mangers,  each  cow  getting  her  own  ivcd 
nnd  no  more.  A  complete  catalog  will 
be  mailed  by  any  of  the  Coast  offices  on 
receipt  of  request. 


San  Francisco  Lime  News 

W.  S.  McLean,  of  the  Holmes  Lime 
Company,  says,  "Our  trade  in  'Diamond' 
finishing  lim-e  for  plastering  is  greater 
with  each  succeeding  month,  and  it  is 
now  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  enough  to 
supply  orders.  Our  brick  lime  is  also 
moving  steadily  and  giving  entire  satis- 
faction. The  market  on  hydrated  lime 
is  becoming  quite  active,  as  many  fruit 
growers  through  the  interior  of  the  state 
are  beginning  to  spray,  and  use  large 
quantities  of  hydrated  lime,  both  "Vigor- 
ite'  and  'Diamond'  brands,  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  are  also  making  large  ship- 
ments of  the  'Vigorite'  brand  to  Oregon 
and  Washington,  wdiere  it  is  being  used 
with  reinforcecl  concrete  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  waterproof.  We  have  a 
contract  with  the  John  Horstman  Chem- 
ical Company  to  furnish  their  full  sup- 
ply of  lime  rock  for  one  year.  They  are 
large  users  of  this  material,  and  after 
a  test  have  decided  to  use  that  of  the 
Holmes  Lime  Company.  Our  lime  be- 
ing a  quality  lime  we  have  led  the  mar- 
ket for  high  prices,  and  today  are  get- 
ting more  per  barrel,  not  onl^'  in  the 
local,  but  also  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
port trade,  than  others  in  the  same 
line." 


The  offices  of  the  Holmes  I-ime  Com- 
l)any,  which  have  been  located  in  the 
Mutual  Hank  building  for  about  three 
years  past,  have  been  moved  to  room 
27?i  .Monadnock  building. 


The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company 
Catalog 

Those  interested  in  metal  ceilings  and 
especially  the  "Classik"  metal  ceilings 
made  by  the  Berger  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Canton.  Ohio,  should  not 
fail  to  secure  one  of  their  new  cata- 
logs. This  complete  and  amply  illus- 
trated booklet  contains  420  pages  of 
interesting  information  covering  the 
eleven  distinct  classified  designs  and 
hundreds  of  combinations  turned  out  by 
this  enterprising  corporation.  It  is  ready 
f'lf  mailing  '.n  applicatidii 


Grant  Gravei  Co. 


PRODUCERS  OF 


CLEAN.  rRESM- WATER 

GRAY[L  AND  SAND 


.^. 


=QUALITIES= 

"GRADED" 
"CRUSHED" 
"ROOFING' 
"TOPPING" 


Capacity   3000   Tons  Per   Day 

OFFICES 
WILLIAMS     BUILDING 

THIRD  AND  MISSION  STREETS 

T»,„„^.  *  Pacific.  Douglas  3078 
Phones-  jj^^g_  J  19g2 

Plants  at  Eliot,  nr.  Pleasanton  and  Healdsburg 
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Make  inquiry  ANNWHERF  as  to  the  reputation  of 
BLUXOME  &  CO.,  532  Monadnock  Building.  San 
Francisco,  for  high  class  workmanship  and  fair  deal- 
ing   in    plain    or    Reinforced    Concrete    Construction. 


KEUFFEL  O-  ESSER  CO.  of  new  YORit 


4-8-50   Second   Street.    San    Fr 


ancisco 


.    Cal. 


PAYZANT  BLOCK   LETTERING  PENS 


I'.irticularlv  acl.-)pted  for  letter 
inu  Architects'  and  Enicineers' 
Drawings:  Form  letters  at  a  sin- 
k'lr  stroke,  and  i>roduce  smooth 
lines  of  even  width.  Work  can 
be  done  in  ONE  (JLAKTEK  OF 
THE  TIME  needed  with  the 
hne  i>en  method.  Made  in  mx 
uradi-d  sires. 

\\  ■   '     !    r  I  l.-^cri|iiiv.-  Cin  u!ar 


E     F     HENDERSON 


W     M     WILLIAMS 


CHAS     WILLIAMS 


Williams  Bros.  &  Henderson 

BUILDING    CONTRACTORS 


Phones     kearnv  2401 
J-2401 


351     MONADNOCK     BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


Phones :    Kearny  3526 
Home  J  3456 


A.  H.  BERGSTROM 
ERIC  LANGE 


LANGE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

ESTABLISHED  1900) 


1021    MONADNOCK  BLDG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Tltc  /Irchitccl  and  En''inccr 


Meurer   Bros.  Have  Fine  San  FrancisctF 
Warehouse 

Arcliitccts  and  the  trade  liavc  noted 
with  interest  that  Mr.  A.  H.  McDonald, 
the  Pacific  coast  manager  of  Meurer  Bros. 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  tin  plate,  metal 
shingles,  etc.,  has  moved  to  larger  and 
more  central  quarters  at  628-630  Third 
street,  San  Francisco.  Here  the  grow- 
ing business  can  l)e  handled  with  bet- 
ter dispatch  and  f^rcater  convenience  to 
the  trade.  Shipments  can  be  rnade  from 
large  stocks  of  various  specialties  manu- 
factured by  Meurer  Bros.  Co.,  includ- 
ing metal  Spanish  and  Mission  tiles,  in 
tin  and  galvanized;  the  Columbia  metal 
shingle,  Meurer  tinned  iron  sheets, 
Meurer  old  method,  Meurer  roofing, 
flushing.  Pullman  and  other  brands  that 
have  been  long  and  favorably  known 
to  the  architectural  profession  and  used 
by  the  trade  at  large.  . 

A  tin  roof  is  a  good  roof  and  this  is 
being  made  dailv  more  evident  from  the 
failure  of  cheaper  roofing  substitutes. 

Meurer  Bros.  Co.  tin  plate  works 
are  located  at  Washington.  Pa.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  where 
their  facilities  are  such  that  all  grades 
of  plate  can  be  produced  with  best  re- 
sults. Only  the  best  open  hearth  selected 
plates  are  used,  and  all  wasters  or  im- 
perfect sheets  are  rigidly  excluded. 
Every  sheet  is  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  brand  and  thickness.  giving 
architect  and  owner  assurance  that  their 
specifications   will   be   carried  out. 

The  Meurer  product  is  one  of  the  best 
known  on  the  market  and  the  success  of 
the  metal  Spanish  and  Mission  tiles  with 
the  absolutely  water  tight  lock,  which  is 
patented,  has  naturally  led  others  to  en- 
deavor to  imitate  them.  The  many  prom- 
inent buildings,  public  and  private,  cov- 
ered with  these  goods  tell  the  story  of 
their  success  and  indicate  what  the  trade 
thinks  of  them.  Following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  buildings: 

U.  S.  Post  Office,  Eureka,  Cal.,  covered 
with-  Meurer's  Genuine  Tinned  Iron 
Sheets. 

U.  S.  Navy  Department  of  Supplies. 
Vallejo.  Cal..  covered  with  Meurer's  IC 
Old  Method. 

U.  S.  Government  buildings  at  Pre- 
sido,  Cal.,  covered  with  Meurer's  IX 
Old  Method. 

San  Que'ntin  Prison,  Main  Cell  Build- 
ing, covered  with  Meurer's  IC  Old 
Method. 

Marin  County  Court  House,  San 
Rafael,  Cal.,  now  being  recovered  with 
Meurer's  IC  Old  Method. 

Notre  Dame  Academy,  San  Jose.  Cal., 
covered  with  Meurer's  Genuine  Tinned 
Iron  Sheets. 

Meurer  Bros,  still  import  from  Wales 
their  well  known  Meurer  Genuine  tinned 
iron  sheets,  which  brand  for  many  years 
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SERVICE 

Good  SERVICE  is  a  broad 
term  as  applied  to  wood  finishes. 
It  begins  with  ease  of  application  — ^  it 
ends  with  beauty  and  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  the  wood  finish, 
if  you  want  to  recommend  wood  finishes 
that  give  the  best  possible  SERVICE 
in  all  respects,  specify  the  use  of  — 

Bridgeport  Standard 
Wood  finishes 

Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes  are 
practical  finishes — simple  to  use,  easy  to 
spread,  great  in  covering  capacity. 
They  develop  the  natural  beauty  of  ihe 
wood  and  never  cloud,  obscure  or  raise 
the  grain. 

And  they  give  an  elastic,  tough  finish 
that  looks  good  at  the  start  and  stays 
good  with  the  years. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  Archi- 
tects, Prof)erty  Owners,  and  Furniture, 
Piano  and  Car  Building  concerns  who 
use  Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes 
which  verify  and  emphasize  this  state- 
ment. 

We  would  like  to  place  tangible  proof 
of  the  good  SERVICE  of  Bridgeport 
Standard  Wood  Finishes  in  your  hands. 

Write  for  Sample  Panel* 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  mail  you  on  request  a  neat 
compacfl  case  of  sample  panels  showing  numerous 
wood  finishes  in  new  and  staple  effects.  You 
will  find  them  useful  and  PRACTICAL. 

Wliittier  -  CoDum    Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

M^™^       Agents  for  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


.! 
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Robert  w    Hunt 


JNO.  J    Cone 


Jas    C.  Hallsted 


D     W.   MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTIONS,  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 

NEW   YORK  LONDON         CHICAGO         PITTSBURG  ST     LOUIS        MONTREAL       MEXICO   CITY 

418  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     SAN   FRANCISCO 

Inspection  of  Kails  and  ('asteninKS,  Cars,  Locomotives,  Pipes,  Krldices,  Bulldlnss,  Etc. 

CEMIiNT    THSTINQ    AND    INSPECTION 

Reports    and    l-.stimates    on    Properties    and     Processes 


has  been  the  only  absohitely  pure  char- 
coal iron  roofinji  plate  on  the  market. 
This  brand  has  been  u.sed  by  the  United 
States  government  where  the  best  grade 
of  tin  was  required  over  claims  of  many 
so-called    equals. 


Del  Monte  White  Sand 
The  racilic  Improvement  Company, 
which  owns  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monterey,  report  a  steady 
increase  of  business  in  Del  Monte 
white  sand,  which  is  about  the  finest 
and  purest  on  the  coast.  T.  G.  Poston 
is  in  charge  of  the  San  Francisco  sell- 
ing end  of  this  material,  with  offices  in 
the  Crocker  building.  A  good  deal  of 
this  sand  is  used  with  Medusa  white 
cement  for  facing  the  better  class  of 
buildings  and  other  fine  work,  though 
it  is  not  used  in  general  construction 
work  on  account  of  the  high  cost.  It 
is  also  extensively  used  by  local  glass 
manufacturers,  and  altogether  a  heavy 
tonnage  is  shipped  every  day.  The  sand 
is  loaded  on  the  cars  from  the  banks 
near  the  Del  Monte  beach  by  means  of 
wheelbarrows.  The  company  has  a 
steam  shovel  which  was  formerly  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  it  was  found  more 
economical  to  stick  to  the  primitive 
method.  

Favorable  Report  of  White  Sandstone 
That  California  has  a  very  high  grade 
of  white  sandst(jne  is  shown  by  the  at- 
tached report  of  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Com- 
pany, of  an  analysis  made  of  stone  (mar- 
ried in  Amatior  County,  Cal.,  by  the  lone 
Sandstone  Company  of  Sacramento.  The 
to<t    i^    ^plcndiil    pmuf    tli.it     the    Goldi  ii 


State  need  not  go  East  for  its  building 
materials,  for  our  home  product  in  this 
particular,  at  least,  is  equal  if  not  better 
than  anything  that  has  been  produced 
in  outside  quarries.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Oakland  city  authorities  will  bear  this  in 
mind  when  selectin*'  a  stone  for  their 
million   dollar   city   hall,  and   it   is   need- 

(Conrlu.lcil    on    P.iKf    I  V   ' 


THE  STANDARD 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Building  Materials 

Agents    for    NEPHI 
HARDWALL  PLASTER 


Oakland, 


California 


MECHANICAL 

Dust  Suction  Co. 

301  Merchants  Exchange 

Tf  If  PHONE  DOUGLAS  3609  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Modern  Aiilom.Tlii  Diisl  Kniiovinn  .Appliances 

for  Hotels. Ottiie  Buildink's.  .Apartment 

Houses    Mores    Schools.    Etc. 

RLSIDENCE  EOUiPMLNT  A  SPECIALTY 


ROOF  "' x  ELATERITE 


Cover 
Your 

ELATERITE  DRILL  TOP  or  CLOTH  TOP  DECKING 

MAKES  AN    IDEAL   DECK   FLOOR   AND   noor 
THESE    HIGH    GRADE    PRODUCTS    MADE    ONLY    IN    DENVER. COLO. 

TheWESTERN  ELATERITE  ROOFING  CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY.  413   FIFTEENTH   ST..  OAKLAND 
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HARDWOOD 


and  PANELS 

EDW.  r.  NIEHAUS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

548  TO  570  BRANNAN  STREET 
Between  Fourth  and  PIfth  Sts. 
SAN    FRANCISCO.    CALIFORNIA 


>  TRACY,    CAL.  phonf.;      "-UMBER   EX .    30 

BRANCH  YARDS    •   maYFIELD       CAL.  PHONES   ,  MARKET    1485 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

DEALERS    IN    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

UUMBER 

Large  Timbers  and  Special  Bills  to  Order  Kiln  Dried  Oregon  Pine  Finish 

Main  Yard  on  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC.  WESTERN  PACIFIC.  SANTA  FE 

17th  and  De  Haro  Streets  ::  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


STRABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 
AND    LUMBER 

"TOFCO    BRAND" 

Quartered  and  Plain  Sawn  White  and  Red  Oak  Flooring.     Has  No  Equal. 
Office  and  Yards,     FIRST    ST.,    Bet.    WASHINGTON  AND  Clay.  OAKLAND,   CAL. 


ALFRED   H.   VOGT  W.    FOSTER 

Foster  &  Vogt 

REINFORCED    CONCRETE 

Construction  and  Fireproofing 

805  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Phone  Sutter  1533  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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THE  ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Artistic  merit  in  Architecture  de- 
pends to  a  certain  extent  upon  color. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
fact(jr,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised  in   attaining   desired   tones. 

To  protluce  artistic  color  results  in 
interior  finishing,  the  preser\'ation  of 
the  beautiful,  natural  figure  of  the 
\v(jod  is  a  vital  consideration.  For 
reallv  artistic,  modern,  exclusive  color 
effects.  STA.NDARD  VAR.NISH 
WORKS'  Kleartone  Stains  are  a  con- 
stant revelation  to  the  architect  as 
well  as  his  clients. 

Not  only  does  the  architect  have 
the  regular  up-to-date  shades,  but  he 
also  has  our  unique  ser\ice  in  securing 
special,  out-of-the-ordinary  tones.  This 
effective  assistance  makes  it  jxjssible 
for  every  architect  to  stamp  ever\' 
piece  of  his  work  with  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  personality. 

White  enamel  work  has  a  peculiar 
charm  an<l  richness.  Our  Satinette 
White  Enamel  proves  its  suiK'riority 
wlicri'ver  it  is  used  on  church,  residence, 
office  building  and  public  institution. 
It  does  not  turn  yellow,  it  is  easily 
cleaned  and  dcx'S  not  crack.  It  may 
be  finished  with  a  dull,  flat  effect  or 
rich  gloss.  Satinette  Undercoat  should 
always  be  used  for  priming  and  under- 
co,'its  forSiitinette  Whitt-  Kn;im»-1  work. 


AKCHITKCTrKAL    FINISHES 

Elastica  Floor  Finish  for  fl<K)rs, 
Elastica  No.  1  for  outside  work,  El.ts- 
tica  No.  2  for  inside  work.  Flat  tine 
Cabinet  Finish  for  flat,  dull  finish, 
Kleartone  Stains  for  beautiful  color 
effects.  Satinette  White  Enamel  flit 
and  gloss  for  both  interior  and  exterior 
work  and  our  other  Architectural 
Finishes  always  more  than  meet  ex- 
pectations. 

These  Finishes  give  results  that 
make  high-class,  artistic  wfirk  jwssible. 
They  make  it  possil)Ie  for  wood  finish- 
ing to  contribute  in  ;in  ifnusu.il  ilcirnc 
to  the  Art  in  Architecture. 

Siabdard'^armsd'^orhs 

NIW  VORK  (ItKAOO.  lONDflN.  RtRIIN.  BRUSSdS.  HflBOURNf 

W.   p.  FULLER    &    CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS   FOR    THE    PACIFIC 
COAST    AND     HAWAIIAN     ISLANDS 

(aaa^lii  Biiack :     iiltrulKHl  Viniisli  (o .  Iiailrd.  toriili 


(Contimicil  tViiiii  I'.ige   117.) 

less  to  say  that  State  Mineralogist  Au- 
l)ury  will  not  overlook  the  fact  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  The  report  fol- 
lows: 

lone  Sandstone  Co..  Oschner  Building, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Gentlemen — We  herewith  beg  to  re- 
port on  a  sample  of  sandstone  received 
November  8,  1910.  by  mail  from  Sacra- 
mento. Cal.  The  analysis  gave  the  fol- 
lowing result-^: 

Silica  (Sio:) 67.747o 

Oxide  of  iron   (FesO,)) 0.7l7o 

Oxide  of  aluminum  (.\li03) 22.73% 

Oxide  of  calcium  (Cal.) 0.40% 

Oxide  of  magnesium  (Mtro) 0.18% 

Loss  by  ignition..  8.16% 

99.92% 
Respectfully  submitted. 
RORKRT   W.    Hl'NT  &   CO.. 

--    R     1  ).iiil!i\ ,  (hift  Chemi?t. 


BRICK  AND 
CEMENT  COATING 


I  r  salegu.irds  euncrete,  brick  and  stuc- 
*  CO  from  the  ravages  of  dampness, 
prevents  hair  cracking,  overcomes  the 
monotonous  gray  tones  or  spotted  ap- 
pearance of  cement,  can  be  used  as  a 
finishing  plaster  on  concrete  walls  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  finishing  plaster. 
Applied  on  ceiling  over  delicate  ma- 
chinep,'  it  will  nf)t  drop  off.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of 
concrete. 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  color 
cau\    mcntioiiini;    this    medium. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PAI.NT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS 
AND  LEAD  CORRODERS 

82-84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributing  Agents: — Hiram  W.  Wadsworth, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pasadena. 
Cal.  ;  Timms,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland,  Ore.  ; 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Spokane,  Seattle.  Tacoma. 
W.ish. 
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WORDEN-MEEKER  VARNISH  CO. 

Products  of  Uniform  Quality 


■e)G" 


PAINTS,    OILS,    VARINISHES,    STAINS 


Architects  will  find  our 
Line  U nequalled 


I 


EGG  SMELL  EINISM 

A    Flat    Varnish    Not   Rcquiriflt    Kubbln^ 

SAN   ERANCISCO      .:.      OAKLAND 


I 


P     p.   MOORE 


G.    D.    BOYD 


Boyd  &  Moore 

HYDREX  WATERPROOFING   SYSTEM.     ENAMELED   BRICK.   "tABOR' 

REVERSIBLE  SASH    FIXTURES     SEE  PAGE  129'.     "VAN    KANNEL" 

REVOLVING  DOORS.     ENUPHYL'    ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE. 

"CROSS"   HORIZONTAL    FOLDING   DOORS 

"CROSS"  COUNTER-BALANCE   FREIGHT   ELEVATOR    DOORS 
"ENERGY"    DUMB   WAITERS. 
"H.  &.  C."   METAL   LOCKERS. 


356  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WALLACE 

NEW  MODEL 

MIXERS 

THE  LILLET  S  THURSTON    COMPANY 

PHONES    HOME  J   2546     KEARNY    2546 
82  SECOND  ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO 


II 

FREDERICK  J.  AMWEG 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 

MEM.    AM.    SOC.    C.    E. 

700-705  MARSDO^  BLDG.       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ADVISORY  ENGINEER 

and 

MANAGER  OF  BUILD- 
ING   OPERATIONS. 

BUILDER    OF 

KERN   COUNTY  COURT 

HOUSE.    BAKERSFIELD. 

CALIFORNIA 

_ll 
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Uttiic   and   fixture   Room    of   .-Ilex   Colcmnii,    San    Francisco 

New  Office  and  Fixture  Room  of  Well  Known 

Plumbing  Firm. 


In  tlicse  days  when  the  tendency  of  tlic 
architect  is  to  segregate  all  his  work,  the 
demand  for  thoroughlj^  competent  and 
reliable  contractors  in  plumbing,  elec- 
trical worJ<,  etc..  is  more  noticeable  than 
ever  before.  Once  a  plumber  or  a  roofer 
has  demonstrated  to  the  architect  his 
ability  to  do  good  work  and  at  a  fair 
price,  he  becomes  a  permanent  asset  to 
that  office,  and  his  bid  is  sought  bv  both 
the  architect  and  the  owner. 

Among  the  plumbers  in  San  Francisco 
whose  work  has  given  satisfaction,  and 
whose  business  in  consequence  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  is  Alexander  Coleman, 
who  has  recently  taken  possession  of  his 
new  shop  at  706  Ellis  street,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  appears  on  this  page,  Mr. 
Coleman  ITas  a  nice  comfortable  office 
here,  besides  ample  room  for  displaj-ing 
special  fixtures  and  for  the  storage  of 
general  plumbing  supplies.  The  location 
is  central,  and  besides  being  close  in,  the 
office  is  supplied  with  telephone  service 
for  the  convenience  of  architects  and 
others  who  wish  to  call  him  on  short 
notice. 

One  secret  of  Mr.  Coleman's  success  is 
his  close  attention  and  personal  super- 
vision of  all  work  contracted  bj'  him. 
together  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  prac- 
tical  sanitary   engineer,    with    twenty-six 


years'  experience  in  the  plumbing  trade. 
As  an  authority  on  sanitation  Mr.  Cole- 
man stands  well  to  the  fore. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
more  important  buildings  for  which  he 
had  the  plumbing  contracts,  the  work  on 
each  building  running  from  $5,000  to 
$25,000:  Hotel  Turpin,  Miles  Hotel,  But- 
ler building,  Cordes-Rochet  building, 
Athmore  apartments,  Mullin  apartments, 
Belmont  hotel,  Bull  Estate  building. 
Madison  and  Yerba  Buena  schools,  and 
residence   of   Robert    Countryman. 


Collapse  of  a  Sprinkler  Tank 
At  6  a.  m.,  July  18,  1910,  without  any 
warning,  the  5,000-gallon  sprinkler  tank 
of  the  West  End  theater.  Xew  York, 
elevated  twelve  feet  above  roof  of  stage 
portion,  collapsed,  and  staves  and  con- 
tents of  tank  fell  on  roof  over  stage,  on 
auditorium  roof,  on  roof  of  adjoining  flat 
house  and  on  to  street.  The  rush  of 
water  across  stage  roof  carried  four 
staves  over  the  three-foot  parapet  wall 
and  down  to  sidewalk  of  Hancock  place, 
together  with  a  six-foot  length  of  two 
and  one-half  by  sixteen-inch  marble  cop- 
ing. Fortunately  no  one  was  passing  at 
the  time,  as  this  is  a  drop  of  seventj'-five 
feet.     A  large  quantity  of  water  entered 
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tlu-  skjli),'lu  and  fell  {><  tlu-  C(.nt«-r  .pi    the 

The  tank  was  of  ct-dar,  installed  in 
19()2.  and  constituted  tlic  only  water  sup- 
ply tor  the  sprinkler  equipment  over  the 
stape  portion.  There  were  nine  ordinary 
flat  hoops  on  the  tank,  tlie  hursting  of 
one  of  which  must  have  caused  all  rc- 
niainiufj  hoops  to  ){ive  way  simultan- 
eously. 

An  examination  of  hoops  after  accident 
shows  that  they  were  as  thin  as  paper  in 
many  places,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
collapse  did  not  occur  long  before  this. 
The  attention  of  the  occupants  had  been 
called  to  the  condition  of  these  hoops  a^ 
far  back  as  June,  19()6.  but  they  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  make  any  change. — U^'^t- 
terlv  of  the  \.  V.  V.  .\.. '( )ct..l)er.  1910 


tlu-  ila\  '■:  .(..iMUj.;-  ilu-iun.  occupied  207 
days.  One  of  the  principal  stops  was 
made  at  Singapore,  which  was  left  be- 
hind 75  days  ago. 

The  trip  for  the  mo>t  part  was  un- 
eventful. The  little  vessel  fought  the 
big  seas  of  the  Atlantic  bravely,  and 
Captain  Norris,  who  sailed  the  vessel, 
astonished  the  old  seadogs  by  daring  the 
typhoons  of  the  Indian  ocean.  During 
the  207  days  at  sea  the  craft  experienced 
some  thick  weather,  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  and  just  before  entering  the  Pa- 
cific. It  rode  through  the  storms,  al- 
though tossed  about  like  a  ctirk. 


L.  A.  Norris  Returns 

After  seven  months  spent  in  circling 
the  globe  in  his  little  64-foot  yacht,  the 
Seafarer,  L.  A.  Norris,  of  Clinton  Wire 
Fabric  fame,  has  returned  to  his  San 
b'rancisco  home,  well  please<I  with  his 
remarkable  journey. 

The  Seafarer  was  completed  at  Booth 
Hay,  Me.,  late  in  .\pril,  and  the  voyage 
around  the  world  was  begun  as  soon  as 
tile  little  craft  could  be  provisioned. 
I'rom  Boston  it  ))lowed  its  way  across 
the  .\tl;intic  to  the  .Me<literranean  sea. 
thence  through  the  Suez  canal  and  the 
Red  sea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  and  thence 
tn  the  Pacific  and  iinnu'.     The  trip,  from 
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Fcss  Crude  Oil  Burners   in   the  Palace  Hotel  Kitchen,   San   Francisci 


The  Fess  System  Crude  Oil  Burner 


THE  above  cut  illustrates  the  Fess  sys- 
tem crude  oil  burner,  in  use  in  the 
Palace  hotel,  in  San  Francisco.  Hereto- 
fore the  greatest  objection  to  oil  burning 
for  domestic  purposes,  has  been  the 
smoke  nuisance.  In  a  recent  report  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  gov-ernment, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  damage  by 
smoke  costs  the  American  people  more 
than  $600,000,000  annually. 

The  Fess  Sj-stem  Co.,  Inc.,  however, 
has  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  evil, 
and  has  perfected  an  oil-burning  plan 
which  insur"fcs  a  clean,  smokeless  fire,  and 
which  unquestionably  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  yet  invented  for  burning 
crude  oil. 


These  burners  have  been  installed  in 
steam  boilers,  hotel  ranges,  bake  ovens, 
hot  water  heaters,  and  in  almost  every 
kind  of  appliance  where  a  perfect  fire  and 
heat   is   necesary. 

The  system  may  be  seen  in  successful 
operation  at  the  Palace  hotel,  the  Argon- 
aut hotel,  the  Union  Square  hotel,  and 
the  new  Stockton  hotel. 

The  Fess  Company  manufactures  a 
complete  line  of  oil  burners,  to  supply 
any  type  of  furnace,  from  a  cook  stove 
to  a  power  plant. 

All  future  announcements  of  progress 
and  improvements  in  crude  oil  burners 
will  be  made  officially  through  the  Archi- 
tect and  Engineer. 
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Warehouse  and  General  Offices  of  the  California 
Steam  and  Plumbing  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  Northern  and  Central  California 
plumbing  trade  will  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  that  the  California 
Plumbing  Supply  Company  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  California  Steam  and 
Plumbing  Supply  Company  which  latter 
concern  is  equipped  with  ample  financial 
backing  to  insure  a  successful  career. 
The  new  interests  have  had  abundant  ex- 
perience  in    handling   plumbing   supplies, 


^UFOf?/V, 


an.d  this  will  undoubtedl}-  prove  as  im- 
portant a  factor  in  achieving  success  as 
the  question  of  finances. 

New  quarters  have  been  leased  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Bluxome  streets,  San 
Francisco,  the  building  being  a  Zy^-stOTy 
brick,  with  33.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  carrying  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  stocks  of  plumbing,  steam 
and  water  works  supplies   on   the   Pacific 


Coast.  Besides  storage  room  considera- 
ble space  is  available  for  display  pur- 
poses. This  latter  feature  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  trade  as  the  plumber  can  go 
and  examine  his  goods  if  he  chooses  be- 
fore purchasing.  The  executive  offices  of 
the  company  are  on  the  ground  floor  and 
have  been  fitted  up  in  an  attractive  man- 
ner. 

The  new  location  is  an  ideal  one  in 
that  it  is  close  to  the  business  center  of 
San  Francisco  with  street  car  accommo- 
dations a  short  block  distant.  Spur 
tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  pass  the  building,  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  goods. 

Besides  a  complete  line  of  plumbing 
goods  and  specialties,  the  company  car- 
ries a  complete  stock  of  pipe  fittings  and 
valves  up  to  and  including  12-inch,  for 
steam,  water  and  gas. 

Mr.  Alfred  Fow^le.  who  has  had  thirty 
years'  experience  in  the  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  of  plumbers'  and  steam  fit- 
ters' supplies,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Whalen  is  sec- 
retar)-  and  treasurer. 

This  company  is  general  and  exc^lusive 
agents  of  the  well  known  United  States 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.'s  complete 
line  of  enameled  ware  for  all  Northern 
and   Central   California. 
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What  Asbestos  is  Made  From 

.•\.she.«.tos  is  queer  stuff.  It  is  a  sort 
of  mineral-vegetable  substance — both 
fibrous  and  crystaline,  elastic  and  brit- 
tle. It  is  a  stone  that  will  float,  and  it 
may  be  carded,  spun  and  woven  like 
flax  or  silk.  .-Xsbestos  is  mined  in  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
asbestos  of  the  country  will  differ  as 
greatly  in  appearance  from  that  of  an- 
other country  as  with  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  plants  native  to  each.  There 
is.  however,  one  quality  that  asbestos 
everywhere  possesses — that  is,  its  inde- 
structibility. Xo  known  combination  of 
acids  affects  the  strength  or,  indeed,  even 
tlie  api)earance  of  its  fiber,  and  the  fierc- 
est flames  leave  it  unscathed. 

Certain  varieties  of  asbestos  are  as 
compact  in  te.xture  as  marble,  taking  the 
highest  polish,  while  other  varieties  show 
extremely  loose,  silky  fibers.  "Mountain 
wood"  is  a  variety  presenting  an  irregu- 
lar, filamentous  structure  like  wood  and 
other  forms  of  asbestos,  taking  their 
names  from  their  resemblance  to  divers 
materials,  are  rock  cork,  mountain 
leather,  fossil  paper  and  fossil  flax. 

Asbestos  is  really  a  species  of  amphi- 
bole  or  hornblende,  composed  of  separ- 
able filaments  with  silky  lustre.  Its  color 
shows  quite  a  range,  passing  througli 
various  shades  of  white,  gray,  green, 
brown,  red  and  even  black. 

In  some  cities  firemen  are  provided 
with  asbestos  clothing  that  practically 
defies  the  flames,  the  men  being  enabled 
to  pass  through  a  blaze  unscathed  if  no 
longer  time  is  required  than  the  period 
during  which  the  fireman  can  hold  his 
breath.  As  we  all  know,  asbestos  roof- 
ing will  eliminate  all  danger  of  fire  from 
falling  sparks.  Millions  of  feet  of  steam 
pipes,  boilers,  etc.,  are  covered  vvitli  this 
material,  so  that  all  heat  may  be  retained, 
while  asbestos  also  forms  a  frost-proof 
protection  for  gas  and  water  pipes.  -As- 
bestos is  also  indispensable  to  the  elec- 
trical engineer. 

One  of  the  thousands  of  special  uses 
to  which  asbestos  is  applied  is  that  of 
covering  walls.  Instead  of  plaster,  a 
single  coat  of  asbestos  is  frequently 
placed  upon  the  raw  bricks.  The  wall 
may  be  covered  as  soon  as  built,  and  a 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  com- 
I)leted  in  the  morning,  shows  that  night 
an  interior  as  smoothly  finished  as  glass 
and  as  hard  as  stone.  Then,  too.  this 
glossy  surface,  while  perfectly  firm,  will 
not  crack,  for  it  is  very  elastic. —  H;ir- 
pcr's   Weekly. 
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Splendid  Exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Club* 
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By  AUGUST   G.   HEADMAN,   Retiring  President 

HE  convention  of  the  Architectural 
Leaoue  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
architectural  exhibition  in  conjunction 
with  the  same  in  October  of  last  year  was 
so  helpful  and  its  beneficial  effects  so  last- 
ing- that  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the 
San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  extends 
its  welcome  to  the  deleg'ates  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  fact  that  this  convention 
is  a  national  one  justifies  us  in  prophesying 
that  it  will  leave  its  effect  and  influence 
upon  architectural  and  art  societies,  as  well 
as  upon  the  general  public.  This  influence 
as  well  as  the  stimulus  it  will  give  to  civic 
pride  and  further  development  of  the  art 
education  of  the  community  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  internate  commingling  of  delegates 
from  different  sections  of  our  country,  the 
consequent  discussions  and  debates  of  var- 
ious efforts,  methods,  and  ideals,  all  with 
August  G.  Headman  ^  Spirit  of  friendship,  will  produce  a  unity 

of  thought,  unto  which  the  present  chaotic  forces  must  merge  before  architec- 
tural design  shall  become  the  true  expression  of  the  spirit  of  America. 

In  the  matter  of  aesthetics  there  is  a  general  awakening  of  our  people, 
in  the  dawn  of  the  century  which  is  probably  destined  to  bring  out  our  highest 
development ;  the  greatly  increased  facilities  and  opportunities  now  afforded 
the  student  of  architecture  in  this  country  have  undoubtedly  largely  grown  out 
of  this  broadening  interest  of  our  people  in  architecture. 

Now,  as  well  as  in  the  next  few  years  to  come,  will  be  the  critical  time 
of  our  city's  growth  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  architectural  exhibitions  held 
each  year  by  the  San  Francisco  Architectin"al  Club  will  promote  the  growth 
and  development  of  local  talent  and  bring  before  the  public  a  good  representa- 
tive selection  of  architectural  works,  thereby  developing  a  more  general  public 
interest  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  art. 

The  Club  wishes  to  here  record  its  regrets  that  the  lack  of  available  space 
in  the  catalogue  and  galleries  precludes  the  publication  and  exhibition  of  much 
material  of  great  interest  and  value  illustrative  of  the  progress  in  the  art  of 
architecture. 


*The  Exhibition  Committee  is  composed  of  the  following:  W.  B.  Faville,  chairman;  Louis  C. 
Mullgardt,  Frederick  H.  Meyer,  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  Chas.  Peter  Weeks,  Walter  Parker,  Thos.  Bendell, 
H.  E.  Nye,  John  W.  Bagley,  Jr.,  and  Geo.  A.  Thibault.  The  illustrations  shown  in  the  following  pages 
were  selected  by  the  committee  from  the  great  number  of  excellent  drawings  submitted  for  exhibition 
purposes. 
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Engine  House  No.  41,  San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
Loring  P.  Rixford,  City  Architect 
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Newhall  Building,  San  Francisco 
Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Architect 
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Flats  for   Mr.   E.  D.   .hicrlnuli.  San   Francusa 
Albert  Farr,  Architect 
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Religious  School  for  Congregation   Enianii-El 
Albert  Henry  Jacobs,  Architect 
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Biiildiiif;  for  the   l.rrcrj'ool  and  London   &   (ilobc   ln<surancc  Conij^any.   San    Francisu) 
lilixs  c'r  farillc.   Arclutais 
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Hearst   Memorial   Mining  Building,    University   of   California 
John   Galen   Hoieard,   Architect 
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Design  for  Oak-liiiiii  Bank  Building 
Frederick  H.  Meyer,  Architect 
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Alaska  Commercial  Building,  San  Francisco 
Mevers  &  Ward,  Architects 
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Hotel  San  Marco,  San  Francisco 
McDonald  &  Applegarth,  Architects 
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Rotuiiila   of   City   of  Paris  Building,   San   Francis 
Bakci\.'cll   &   Bro'wn,   Architects 
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PiiilJing   for   /('.    II'.   Bunu-tt.   Esij..   Son    Frniuisco 
Louis  Chrisiiiiii  Miillgardt,  Architect 
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Arbor,  the  Moffatt  Residence,  Piedmont  Park,  California 
Louis  Christian  Mullgardf,  Architect 
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Staircase,  the  Moffatt  Residence.  Piedmont   t'aik,   Coliforma 
Louis  Christian  Mullgardt ,  Arrhitcct 
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Interior  of  Rcsi.'.cncc   in   Oakland  Miss  Julia   Morgan,    Anhitcil 
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Interior  of  Residence  in  Oakland  Miss  Julia  Morgan,   Architect 
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Design    for   a    Church    Entrain 
B.   S.   Hirschfcld 
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Residence  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Bowles,  Oakland 
L.  B.  Dutton,  Architect 


The  Architect  and  Engitieer 
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Thomas  Day  Company,  Lighting  Fixtures 
Sa)i  Francisco 


First  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  Sacramento  Street  and  Ian  Mess  Avenue,  San  Frui 
H-^illiam  C.  Hayes,  Architect 
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Christ   Healing   llic  Sick 
Art  Glass  li'indoic  Executed  hy  Harry  K.  Hoffs 


Sculpture  by  A.  D.  Putnar. 
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Buililiiig  for  the   Masonic  Hall  Association,   San   Francisco 
Bliss  &  Fa<illc,  .-ircliitccis 
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Entrance   tu   the  Argonaitl    Club 


Sylvaiii    Sclunaittachcr,    Architect 
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Sf'aiiish   and  Mission   Treatment  of  Apartment    Flats,    San    Francisco 
Henry    C.    Smith,    Architect 
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S  heel  Copper  Marquise.     Fred  II.  Meyer,  Ardtited. 


lorilerer  CoruUe  Works,  San  Francisco 
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Entrance   to  a   Court   of  Honor 


Frederick  W.  Jones,  S.  F.  A.  C,  Atelier 
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.III    Entrance   to   a   Court 
F.  Bcari^ahi.  Atelier,  S.  F.  A.  C. 


Work  of  Architectural  Club  Atelier 

By  E.   H.   HILDKBRAXI).   President. 

Al'ROr^OS  of  the  exhibition  and  tliat  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Guh's  atelier,  this  occasion  is,  I  believe,  not  untimely  for 
a  word  of  the  class  of  work  for  the  cominp:  year  which,  through  the 
interest  taken  by  the  older  members  of  the  profession  in  sivin.<^-  their  time  as 
instructors  as  well  as  their  financial  support,  has  shown  a  remarkal)le  numer- 
ical increase.  The  beja^innin"-  of  the  second  year's  work  of  the  Club's  atelier 
shows  that  the  zeal  and  enerc^y  of  the  patrons,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Kelham  and 
Arthur  Brown,  Jr..  have  invigorated  its  members  with  new  interest. 

It  will  doubtless  be  of  some  general  interest  to  the  public  to  know^  the 
way  in  which  the  desie^n  problems  are  worked  out  by  the  students  of  the 
Club's  atelier. 

At  stated  times  all  members  of  the  desii^n  class  assemble  in  the  atelier 
of  the  Club  where  they  work  u])  "en  lo^c"  the  preliminary  study  of  the  prob- 
lem as  required  in  the  proi^^ramme  written  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects  of  New  York.  Eight  hours  are  allowed  to  develop  this 
"esquiesse"  or  sketch,  in  which  the  general  scheme  is  laid  out,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  time  a  sketch  is  handed  in  to  the  massier  of  the  atelier,  a  tracing  being 
retained  by  the  student  from  which  he  develops  his  final  drawing  with  the 
criticisms  of  the  patrons,  Mr.  Kelham  and  ^Ir.  I^rown,  until  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  (the  usual  length  of  time)  he  is  prepared  to  transfer  his  drawing  to 
white  paper  and  render  it,  generally  in  water  color.  After  being  mounted,  the 
drawings,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  of  the  Architectural  Club  of  Port- 
land, Seattle,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles  are  sent  to  the  judges  and  awarded 
mentions  in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

Those  drawings  given  first  mention  by  this  jury  are  then  sent  to  New 
York  for  final  judgment,  wdiere  in  conjunction  with  the  drawings  from  the 
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A  J\Ioiiii  iiiciit   in   a   Public  Place,  Dedicated  to   tlic  Heroes  of  the   liar  'with  Spain 
Edward  L.  Frick,   Del. 
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A   Porte  Coclicic 
Harry  Miiliclsen.  Atelier,  .V.   F.   A.  C. 
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Ah  Entrance 
Carl  D.   Warnecke,  Atelier,  S.  F.  A.  C. 
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One  of  a  Series  of  Mosaic  Panels  Designed  by  H.  R.  Hopfs  and  Executed  by   the    United   Class    Works 


various  architectural  clubs  and  ateliers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  are  judj^^ed  by  the  jury  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects.  To  say 
that  during-  the  last  year  this  jury  awarded  the  men  of  the  Club's  atelier 
mentions,  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  architects  of  San  Francisco. 

Between  these  problems  are  introduced  from  time  to  time  small  sketch 
problems  and  problems  for  those  men  who  are  not  so  far  advanced. 

The  steel  class,  under  the  able  direction  of  Professor  Derleth  of  the 
University  of  California,  an  authority  on  this  subject,  will  in  the  comino"  year 
continue  the  course  in  Architectural  Engineering.  The  practical  value  of  this 
course  is  self  evident. 

After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  work  of  the  life  class  will  be  re- 
sumed under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Johnson,  twenty-five  members 
having  already  signed  for  the  class. 

In  order  to  give  members  a  broader  and  more  intelligent  view  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  spirit  of  the  people  which  created  it.  Air.  August  G.  Headman 
will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  architectural  history  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  of  the  best  examples  of  each  period.  su])plemented  by  personal  sketches 
and  photographs  taken  in  Europe. 

in  conjunction  with  the  above  outlined  regular  classes  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Club  to  give  a  series  of  special  lectures  of  "Practical  Talks  by  Prac- 
tical Men,"  on  Building  Superintendence,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  Sanitary 
Plumbing,  and  other  every  day  problems  which  come  to  the  care  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  promised  many  novel  features  for  1911 
and  will  work  to  promote  that  good  fellowship  and  esprit  du  corps  for  which 
the  Club  has  always  been  known. 

During  the  year  an  architectural  play  will  be  given,  written  by  Air.  Arthur 
O.  Johnson.  Coming  from  the  pen  of  this  writer  is  good  assurance  of  its 
merit  and  success. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 
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.Mon.son.  Russell.  1103  F.  22nd  St.,  Oak- 
land. 

.Millard,  Oliver  J.,  575  Elizabeth  St. 

Moore.  Wade  W..  408  Dnboce  Ave. 

.M.igec.   Jas..   San    .\nselmo.   Cal. 


Merchant.  W.  S.,  330  Lincoln   Ave.,  Al- 
ameda. 

Mever,    Frederick    H.,    Humboldt    Bank 
Bldg. 

McGeorge,  Alex,  914  Haight  St. 

Moore.    Wm.    S..   247    Dolores    St. 

Nye.  Harry  E..  538  9th  Ave. 

O'Brien.  Geo..  Alaska  Commercial   Bldg. 

O'Brien.  Matthew.  38  Post  St. 

Pearson.  A.  W.,  115  Chattanooga  St. 

Petersen,  A.  H..  1226  14th  St..  Oakland. 

Parker,  Walter.  244  Kearnv  St. 

Polk.  Willis,  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

Peterson,  Lewis  J.,  4424  23rd  St. 

Rixford,   L.    P.,   Mills   Bldg. 

Revnolds,  Geo.  W.  Humboldt  Bank  Bldg. 

Rally  L.  A.,  267  32nd  Ave. 

Schmidlin,  Martin  A..  338  Locust. 

St.  John,  Fred  E.,  2214  Haste  St.,  Berk- 
eley. 

Scott.  Earl  B..  435  Kearny  St. 

Sexton,  Norman  W.,  Chronicle  Bldg. 

Stanton.  F.  H.,  353  20th  St. 

Schroeder,  Howard,  1326  Valencia  St. 

Stauffacher.  Chas..  218  13th  St. 

Schrader.  Otto  R..  56  W^aller  St. 

Spiedel.  Paul  F..  630  Ivy  .\ve. 

Schmidts.  Carl  R..   1868  Vallejo. 

Schroeder.  .\.  E.   2533  California  St. 

Thomsen.    Harry    .A...    Jr..    1208    Devisa- 
dero   St. 

Thomas.  Leonard  H.,  52B  Vernon  St. 
Oakland. 

Thibault,  Geo.  A..  421  Ca.stro  St. 

Unsin.   .Anton.   127   Webster   St. 

Williams.  Albert  R.  1255  Tackson  St. 

W\alker.  F.  Leland.  1661   Oak  St. 

Wright.  John   A..   1508   Fell   St. 

Wethered,  Woodwortb.  814  Stanyan  St. 

Weibc.    Ernest.   1671    Golden    Gate   .-Xve. 

Warnecke.   Carl,  care  of  L.   P.   Rixford. 
Mills  Bldg. 

Weeks.  Chas.  Peter.  ]\Tutual  Bank  Bldg. 

White.  H.  C.  581  66th  St.,  Oakland 

Willard.  S.  D.,  1425  Clay  St.. 

Zanolini.   Italo.   Schmeidell   Bldg. 

Zecher.  Fmil  D..  1815  Powell  St. 


■^'^ 


ASSOCI.XTF   MEMBERS. 
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Burke.  J.  J..   1210  Cole   St. 

Cahen.  Joseph.  45   Kearnv   St. 

Cabin.  J.  R..   136  Belvedere  St. 

Chipchase.  C.  G..  4105  20th  St. 

Derlcth.    Chas.    Jr..    2834    Webster    St., 

Berkeley. 
Dwan.   J.    Edmund.    151    Tehama    St. 
Dwan.  Jas.   P..   151   Tehama   St. 
Davis.  Jos.  A..  Jr..  1000  Clayton  St. 
Greenwood.  Geo.  E.,  3536  17th  St. 
Hastv.   Bert.   142  Sansome  St. 


ri 


Hopps.   Harry  R..   115  Turk  St. 
Jones.   Frederick   W..    Monadnock   Bldg. 
Lange,  Eric,  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Pratt.  Chas.  F..  660  Market  St. 
Roesch.  Carl  E.,  Gallois  Bldg. 
Streshley,  George  L.,  822  Balboa  Bldg. 
Scully,  J.  Ed.,  1747  Hyde  St. 
Sampson.   J.    S.,    Humboldt    Bank    Bldg. 
Waite,  Geo.  T..  2734  Parker  St.   Berke- 


ley. 
Whitnev.    E 


M.    C,    Monadnock    Bldg 
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ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST  (Official) 


Officers  for  1911. 

President.  Secretary. 

Alfred  F.  Rosenheim,  John  P.  Krempel, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vice-President,  Treasurer, 

E.  F.  Lawrence,  W.  R.  B.  Wilcox, 

Portland.  Ore.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jury,  Education  Committee, 

jjHN   Galen   Howard  E.  F.  Lawrence,               Portland,  Ore. 

Louis  C.   Mullgardt  David  J.  Myers,                Seattle,  Wash. 

LoRiNG  P.  Rixford  Myron  Hunt,               Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

George  W.  Kelha'm      John  Bakewell,  Jr.  Robert  Farquhar,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

NOTE — The  members  of  the  Jury  are  also  members  of  the   Education   Committee. 


RESULTS  OF  COMPETIIION  WORK  FOR  NOVEMBER  -  DECEMBER 

Student  Work. — All  mentions  are  credited  by  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi- 
tects, New  York.  First  mentions  and  medals  must  be  confirmed  by  the  New  York 
Society  before  being  credited  by  them. 


Criticism  by  the  Jury 

CLASS  "B"  ORDER  PROBLEM. 

The  average  high  order  of  work  done  by  the  large  majority  of  students 
submitting  drawings  on  this  problem  is  shown  by  the  number  of  mentions 
given.  V/hen  a  student  has  made  a  good  design  for  the  architectural  prob- 
lem, presented  it  and  the  details  neatly  and  well,  when  the  shadows  are 
correctly  cast  and  the  rendering  even  and  true,  the  student  is  entitled  to 
a  "mention."  When  in  addition  to  the  above  he  makes  a  pleasing  composi- 
tion of  all  the  parts,  the  jury  is  only  too  happy  to  mark  it  "placed,"  and  they 
urge  students  to  greater  effort  in  this  particular. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  extremely  good. 

CLASS  "B"  PLAN  PROBLEM. 

A  great  number  of  interesting  and  well-presented  projects  were  sub- 
mitted on  the  Program  of  the  Garage  Connected  with  a  Gentleman's  Coun- 
try Estate.  As  the  conditions  were  not  very  definitely  stated,  a  great 
variety  of  schemes  were  presented. 

CLASS  "B"  L  PROJECT  (Problem  in  Design.) 

"AN  AUTOMOBILE  GARAGE." 

The  following  Pacific  Coast  awards  were  made : 

Name      "  Aiuard      Atelier  City 

C.    L    Harrison Mention      Brown  San  Francisco 

W.     Sherman 


T.  Bearwald. . 
E.  Frick  . . . . 
T.  Jones  . . . . 
L.  Rosenberg 


Kelham " 

Portland  Architectural  Club. Portland,  Ore. 
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City 


Kelham 


CLASS  "B"  I.  ANALYTIQUE   (Order  Problem.) 
"AN  ENTRANCE  DRIVEWAY." 
The  following  Pacific  Coast  awards  were  made : 

Name  Atvard      Atelier 

A.   R.  Williams   Mention       Brown   San  Francisco 

H.  Michelson   "                    "     

H.    E.    Burnett    "                    "     

S.  C.  Flawn    "                    "     " 

C.  Warnecke "                    "     " 

J.  W.  Bagley 

A.  H.  Larsen " 

M.  Morrison " 

R.   Monson    " 

G.  Thibault  

T.  Bendcll  

A.    Urisin     " 

P.   Boulanger    " 

P.   C.   Collins    

A.  F.  Curtiss   " 

W.  G.   Hathaway    " 

B.  E.    Brooke    • " 

W.  Helm   

A.  G.  Hrostman " 

G.    Sneeringer    " 

C.  K.  Green    " 


Seattle    Architectural    Club.  .Seattle,  Wash. 
Portland  Architectural  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 


Brown San  Francisco 

Kelham     " 

Seattle    Architectural    Club.  .Seattle,  Wash. 
Portland   Architectural   Club.  Portland,  Ore. 


Is  There  an  American  Architecture? 

A  GROUP  of  architects  were  recently  disctissing-  the  massive  and  con- 
glomerate jiile  of  masonry  which  Senator  Clark  of  Montana  erected 
on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  for  residential  purposes. 

"Does  it  follow  any  'order'  whatever?"  asked  a  visitor  who  had  not 
seen  it. 

"Yes,  the  Tower  of  I'abcl,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

Yet  who  knows  Init  that  the  Senator  had  in  mind  the  creation  of  a  new 
motif  in  architecture — American? 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  celebrated  French  architect  who  was  asked, 
after  a  tour  of  this  country,  if  he  had  discovered  any  new  note  in  the  design- 
ing of  our  buildings. 

"Not  in  your  buildings,"  he  replied;  "but  in  the  Pullman  sleeping  car 
you  have  struck  an  entirely  new  development  in  architecture." 

And  he  meant  it  seriously.  Our  sky  scrapers  are  impressive,  but  not 
new  in  design,  since  story  after  story  represents  duplication.  But  in  the 
sleeping  car  we  have  a  thing  all  our  own. 

Only  a  year  or  so  ago  l-'rancis  H.  Kimball,  who  designed  New  York's 
first  sky-scraper  in  1892 — the  old  ^Manhattan  Life  Building — wrote: 

"There  is  no  American  architecture  at  all,  and  I  do  not  see  how  there 
can  be,  in  the  sense  of  a  new  creation.  A  column  is  a  column,  isn't  it?  A 
window  opening  can  be  square,  circular,  or  pointed;  you  can't  invent  a  new 
window  opening. 

"It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  our  cities  abound  in  replicas  of  Old  A\'orld 
architectural  masterpieces.  New  York  richer  than  all. 

"Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  find  in  the  metropolis  duplicates  of  some  of 
Europe's  most  celebrated  buildings — 'swipes,'  some  of  the  architects  call 
them." 

There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  instances  where  American  ingenuity 
has  found  its  inspiration  in  some  Old  World  construction,  only  to  surpass 
it  in  the  final  development  of  the  idea. 
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The  Metropolitan  Tower  in  New  York,  for  instance,  resembles  in 
design  the  ill-fated  Campanile  of  Venice,  but  so  over-tops  it  in  size  and 
majesty  that  the  idea  of  its  being-  a  copy  is  forgotten.  So,  also,  the  Times 
Building-  tower  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  Giotto's  tower  in  I'lorence,  yet 
can  not  be  said  to  be  a  replica,  except  in  the  most  remote  sense. 

But  other  instances  are  much  more  startling  in  their  resemblance  to  for- 
eign gems  of  architecture  ;  and  the  Italian  visitor  to  Gotham  may  well  l)c 
pardoned  a  shock  if  he  should  run  across  Desdemona's  Venetian  palace 
transformed  into  a  Forty-fourth  street  tailoring  establishment,  or  find  in  the 
Villard  houses  in  Madison  avenue — one  of  which  is  the  town  house  of 
Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid — a  duplicate  of  the  Cancelleria  in   Rome. 

Even  the  massive  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New  York 
is  reminiscent  of  the  genius  of  past  centuries,  and  in  its  high-ceiled  waiting- 
room  we  find  the  dominant  notes  identical  with  the  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
Rome. 

Italy,  indeed,  has  furnished  our  architects  with  more  ins]iiration  than 
any  of  her  sister  countries,  although  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
New  York,  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
finest  tower  in  all  Spain — the  Giralda  of  Seville. 

That  this  is  the  work  of  Stanford  White  in  no  sense  dims  the  glory  of 
this  master.  The  Herald  Building  is  his,  yet  it  is  a  copy,  line  for  line,  of 
the  beautiful  little  town  hall  of  Verona. 

Occasionally  the  American's  proneness  to  copy  meets  with  severe  con- 
demnation at  the  hands  of  foreign  architects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Lafay- 
ette statue  in  Paris,  the  architects  were  obliged  to  change  the  pedestal 
because  it  followed  too  faithfully  the  lines  of  the  General  Colleoni  statue  in 
Venice. — Collier's. 

The  Recent  Competition  for  Federal  Buildings 

Editor  the  Architect  and  Engineer  of  California. 
Is  competition  the  last  word  in  the  selection  of  an  architect,  particu- 
larly  for  important   government   work?     The   question    sugfgests   itself  in 
scanning  the    list   of   competitors    who    were    recently    invited    to    submit 
sketches  for  the  three  big  department  buildings. 

Sixty  architects  were  invited,  probably  among  the  best  in  the  country, 
but  we  will  not  concede  that  they  are  the  best  sixty.  Yet,  by  restricting 
its  invitations  to  those  sixty  the  government  gives  them  a  tremendous  ad, 
a  prestige  that  is  of  immense  value  to  them,  for  it  implies  that  they  are 
the  best  by  arbitrarily  declining  to  look  at  anything  that  any  one  else 
might  present.  Incidentally,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  pro- 
cess these  names  really  were  selected. 

Som'e  of  the  invited  have  done  notable  work.  but.  ofifhand — and  we 
keep  fairly  good  tab  on  what  is  being  done  architecturally — it  is  hard  to 
recall  anything  very  extraordinary  that  has  been  done  by,  let  us  say,  twenty 
of  the  sixty.  Why  were  those  twenty  invited?  Surely  not  political  pull; 
neither  could  it  have  been  any  geographical  allotment,  for  twenty-nine  New- 
York  firms  as  against  three  from  Chicago,  three  from  Washington  and  three 
from  Philadelphia  surely  does  not  tally  with  a  population  pro  rata.  These 
buildings  are  for  the  whole  country,  they  are  so  peculiarly  national  in  char- 
acter that  a  geographical  allotment  might  have  been  made  and  with  consid- 
erable reason.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  government's  ofificially 
proclaiming  that  there  is  nine  times  more  art,  more  ability,  in  New  York 
than  there  is  in  Chicago,  whose  allotment  is  the  same  as  W^ashington's  and 
Philadelphia's. 
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If  government  work  is  not  to  be  designed  by  its  own  corps  of  design- 
ers— who,  by  the  way,  in  the  last  few  years  have  turned  out  a  lot  of  work 
equal  to  anything  that  has  been  done  by  private  architects,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  infinitely  superior  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  private  work — 
and  since  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can't  very  well 
turn  that  work  over  to  some  relative  or  friend,  as  is  awarded  most  of  the 
private  work,  and  that  a  competition — as  unsatisfactory  as  that  mode  of 
selection  always  proves  itself  to  be — is  the  only  thing  the  fertile  architec- 
tural imagination  of  our  progressive  times  has  been  able  to  evolve,  then  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  an  "open  competition"  is  the  only  reallv  fair  thing 
the  government  can  sanction. 

Call  for  as  little  expensive  work  as  practicable,  simply  sketch  sugges- 
tions, but  let  them  come  from  any  one  and  from  everywhere.  Surely  the 
judges  will  be  of  such  calibre  as  to  be  able,  with  little  efifort.  to  separate 
rhe  wheat  from  the  chaff.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  genius  may  be  discov- 
ered. When  the  very  best  and  most  appropriate  designs  are  selected,  then 
let  there  be  an  examination  of  personality,  so  to  speak.  If  the  men  are 
responsible,  have  done  good  work,  have  clean  records,  why  l)y  all  means 
give  them  the  commissions. 

This  special  and  exclusive  invitation  scheme  smacks  much  of  an  aris- 
tocracy in  matters  architectural,  a  privileged  class,  altogether  too  much  so 
in  work  that  is  for  all  the  people  and  paid  for  bv  all  the  people. 

FAlRt'L.W  &  CO,  ARCHITECTS. 

Hardwood  Lumber  Situation  Growing  Serious 

By  J.  H.   DIECKMAXN. 

APROPOS  of  the  "Conservation"  talk  now  sweeping  our  country,  we 
believe  it  is  time  for  all  publications  devoted  to  building  or  kindred 
industries  where  hardwoods  are  used,  to  give  some  of  their  valuable 
space  to  the  diffusion  of  more  knowdedge  amongst  our  people  regarding 
the  condition,  present  and  future,  of  the  hardwood  supply  in  the  L'nited 
States. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  our  hardwood  forests  are  (juickly  being 
depleted  by  the  ax  of  the  lumberman  and  our  annual  summer  forest  fires. 
The  first  cuts  for  the  market  and  according  to  the  demand ;  which  latter, 
by  the  way,  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  only  for  first  class  product. 
In  supplying  this  demand  the  lumberman  has  to  waste  either  by  burning 
or  abandoning  on  the  ground,  about  42%  of  the  timber  which  reaches  his 
saws.  He  cuts  all  he  can  and  markets  his  product  as  he  goes  along,  think- 
ing only  of  the  present  and  the  ])rofit  he  gets  today  and  letting  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.  Not  much  remedy  can  be  offered  to  this  element  of 
destruction,  except  perhaps  that  the  h'ederal  Government  should  reserve 
as  much  of  our  timber  lands  as  possible  but  allowing  each  year  a  certain 
amount  of  timber  to  be  cut  under  restrictions  as  to  sizes,  replacing  of  the 
cut  trees  by  new  saplings,  and  we  may  also  try  to  assist  the  lumberman  to 
dispose  of  the  second  class  product  he  is  now  throwing  away  by  creating  a 
market  for  it.    A  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Now  as  to  the  forest  fires  which  destroyed  last  year  approximately 
$240,000,000  worth  of  timber.  Can  nothing  be  done  by  our  Forestry  Depart- 
ment to  protect  us  against  this  wanton  destruction?  Would  it  not  be  a 
great  investment  to  ask  Congress  for  a  good  appropriation  of  funds  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  proper  patrol  and  protection  of  our  forests?  Such 
protection  would  probably  save  $200,000,000  per  year  of  our  National 
resources,  and  at  the  same  time  prolong  our  hardwood  timber  supply. 
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The  Relation  of  Commercial  Inspection 
To  Municipalities 

By   EMORY    E.   SMITH* 

IN  the  course  of  recent  conrmercial  evolution,  the  relation  between  buyer 
and  seller,  and  employer  and  employe  has  materially  chanj^ed,  presenting 
new  problems  which  have  to  be  met  practically. 
Great  advancement  has  also  been  made  in  technical  matters,  making  it 
possible  for  specially  trained  men  to  be  of  much  greater  and  more  direct 
service  to  large  or  combined  interests  than  hitherto. 

A  demand  is  now  being  made  for  definite  knowledge  regarding  con- 
struction materials,  power  plants,  industrial  equipments,  supplies,  etc.  The 
demand  is  for  known  quality  and  given  specifications,  so  that  the  greatest 
energy  and  service  can  be  exacted  at  the  least  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  supplies,  if  it  is  iron  pipe  to  be  purchased,  it  must  now 
be  of  a  given  analysis,  weight,  hydraulic  test  and  physical  perfection  ;  if  it 
is  petroleum  for  fuel,  it  is  the  amount  of  heat  unites  or  steam  producing 
value  which  it  contains ;  if  it  is  structural  steel,  it  is  rigid  inspection  and 
analysis  in  the  mill  and  the  same  rigid  inspection  in  the  shops  before  it  is 
shipped  ;  if  it  is  cement,  it  is  rigid  inspection,  and  its  crushing  value  with 
the  aggregate  in  concrete,  per  square  inch,  that  is  wanted;  if  it  is  a  pump- 
ing system,  it  is  the  actual  capacity  by  test,  and  the  amount  of  lost  energy 
by  slippage,  etc. 

The  ideal  municipality,  outside  of  moral  and  esthetic  considerations,  is 
the  one  promoting  harmony  and  getting  the  greatest,  best  and  most  prac- 
tical results  for  the  people's  money,  and  the  trend  is  toward  conducting  a 
municipality  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  upon  which  large  business 
houses  and  corporations  are  conducted. 

The  demand  being  made  for  exact  knowledge  regarding  materials  has 
brought  into  existence  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  the 
International  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  many  technical  institu- 
tions for  standardizing  of  special  materials  and  the  establishing  of  uniform 
standards  and  specifications. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  practically  all  railroad  companies  and  large 
corporations,  and  industrial  establishments  have  adopted  or  are  adopting 
rigid  specifications  for  the  materials  wdiich  they  use,  and  the  inspection  of 
the  materials  and  the  interpretation  of  the  specifications  has  been,  and  is 
being  entrusted  largely  to  the  commercial  inspection  establishments,  which 
have  been  brought  into  existence  through  this  modern  demand  for  impar- 
tiality and  exactness  in  business. 

These  inspection  companies  have  systematized  their  business  and  have 
concentrated  under  their  control  large  numbers  of  specially  equipped  and 
trained  men,  and  have  installed  at  central  points  expensive  equipments  for 
the  purpose  of  properly  rendering  the  service  demanded.  The  inspecting 
engineers  are  stationed  throughout  the  country,  wherever  there  are  any 
large  centers  of  industry,  such  as  pipe  works,  rolling  mills,  foundries, 
cem'ent  mills,  creosoting  works,  etc. 

Our  Company  will  shortly  have  $100,000  invested  in  central  labora- 
tories and  inspection  equipment  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  I  men- 
tion this  as  an  indication  of  the  progress  made  in  the  inspection  and  testing 
business." 

The  cities,  towns  and  counties  of  California  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  great  advantage  of  having  expert  commercial  assistance,  just  as  the 

*Senior  member  of  Smith,  Emery  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     Read  before  the  League  of 
California   Municipalities,   at   San   Diego,   November    18th,    1910. 
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Government,  the  railroad  companies  and  large  corporations  have  earlier 
realized  it,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  City  Boards  of  Trustees,  Boards 
of  Public  Works,  City  Engineers  and  County  Engineers  find  it  not  only 
convenient  and  economical,  but  essential  to  the  public  welfare  to  bring 
to  their  assistance  commercial  inspecting  and  testing,  thus  securing  the 
same  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  by  other  large  interests. 

Many  of  the  larger  railroad  systems,  greater  corporate  interests  and 
cities  of  large  size  have  in  operation  laboratories  of  their  own  for  the  per- 
formance of  minor  work  but  they  thoroughly  understand  the  advantage  of 
commercial  inspection  and  like  the  U.  S.  Government  employ  such  firms 
on  most  large  and  important  work. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  steel  at  the  large  rolling  mills  and  shops  is 
passed  upon  by  commercial  inspectors.  The  other  third  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rejected  metal  goes  to  people  who  do  not  believe  in  inspec- 
tion, or  who  are  neglectful  of  their  own  best  interests. 

In  cast  iron  water  pipe,  our  rejections  at  the  foundries  at  the  present 
time  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  16%.  Somebody  gets  the  unin- 
spected pipe,  which  always  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  mis- 
shapen, under  or  over  weight  material,  or  lengths  containing  flaws. 

Cement  mills  at  times  make  defective  products  just  as  any  other  man- 
ufacturers do,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  any  cement  thrown  away  at  the 
mills.  Somebody  gets  the  uninspected  cement  and  that  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  commercial  inspectors. 

The  Government  and  all  large  capitalized  interests  constantly  exercise 
the  greatest  care  to  see  that  they  get  only  the  best  inspected  materials.  It 
seems  reasonable  that  the  authorities  of  all  cities,  towns  and  counties  should 
exercise  the  same  wise  forethought,  and  the  same  care  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  moneys. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  in  evidence  a  strong  tendency  to  run  munic- 
ipal afTairs  on  strict  business  principles,  and  commercial  inspection  opens 
the  way  to  the  elimination  of  embarrassing  favoritism  in  contracting  for 
materials  and  accepting  work  and  insures  full  value  for  pul)lic  moneys 
expended;  it  also  eliminates  disi)utes,  jniblic  dissatisfactions  and  lawsuits. 

The  cost  of  the  performance  of  this  class  of  expert  service  under  the 
present  advanced  methods  of  conducting  such  establishments  is  so  small 
that  it  is  lost  sight  of  entirely  in  the  large  resulting  benefits. 


A  Colossal  Concrete  Statue 

What  may  become  one  of  the  most  famous  statues  in  the  world  stands 
above  Eagle's  Nest,  across  the  river  from  Oregon.  111.  It  has  been  in 
process  of  making  three  years  and  is  now  near  completion.  It  is  constructed 
of  concrete.  The  Indian  figure,  which  is  forty-eight  feet  high,  stands  facing 
the  south,  looking  down  the  river.  The  head  and  profile  and  folded  arms 
appear  perfect  in  detail  as  they  are  outlined  against  the  sky  and  forest  from 
many  view-points  around  the  country. 

The  claim  of  the  statue  to  fame  lies  in  three  things:  (1)  Any  one  may 
read  its  message;  (2)  the  statue's  great  size,  forty-eight  feet,  without  count- 
ing either  the  artificial  base  or  the  natural  rock  foundation  250  feet  high 
on  which  it  is  placed,  puts  it  on  a  scale  with  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  New 
York  harbor  and  the  great  statue  of  "The  Pilgrim,"  on  the  New  England 
coast ;  and  (3)  the  greatest  claim  to  fame  is  that  it  is  built  to  be  permanent. 
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The  City  Beautiful 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 

\ Failure  to  folloiv  the  Burnham  plans  for  the  heautification  of  the  new 
San  Francisco  docs  not  mean  that  the  city  has  entirely  ignored  the  idea  of 
beauty  development.  Members  of  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  have  inaugurated  a  movement  that  promises  to  accom- 
plish important  results.  They  have  recommended  the  appointment  by  the  city 
administration  of  a  commission  whose  chief  duties  shall  be  to  encourage  and 
zvork  for  general  harmony  of  all  civic  and  city  improvements  planned  by 
the  various  clubs,  and  federal,  state  and  city  organisations.  Unquestionably 
great  benefit  zvould  come  from  a  combined  effort  of  this  character,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  city  authorities  will  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  and  appoint  a 
commission  capable  of  carrying  out  the  Chapter's  ideas. — En.] 

HOPEFUL  signs  are  everywhere  seen  of  an  awakening  of  our  cities 
to  the  fact  that,  even  as  great  commercial  or  even  manufacturing  cen- 
ters, they  need  not  necessarily  be  ugly.  Municipal  societies  are  bend- 
ing every  efifort  toward  beautifying  the  existing  cities  and  toward  the  sane 
planning  of  additions  and  growths  thereto,  and  few  cities  are  there  now 
where  some  clubyor  board  of  trade,  or  other  body  of  representative  citizens 
has  not  made  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  civic-center,  the  widening  of  cer- 
tain streets,  the  creation  or  reclamation  of  certain  parks  and  boulevards.  In 
some  cities  huge  sums  have  already  been  expended  in  the  work  of  building- 
up  to  such  a  plan.  It  is  a  good  investment.  Our  railroads  appreciate  that 
and  are  no  longer  stingy  in  providing  beautiful  stations  and  surrounding 
them  with  parking,  handsome  approaches,  fountains  and  what  not.  The 
city  governments  themselves  realize  that  doing  things  properly,  paying 
some  attention  to  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  more  essentially  practical 
end  of  municipal  work  and  "improvements"  is  sound  policy  and  meets  with 
the  favor  of  the  people.  Paris  has  spent  millions  lavishly  to  virtually 
replan  and  rebuild  itself  and  with  such  great  advantages  to  its  own  inter- 
ests, and  such  profit  to  the  property  owners,  that  it  is  beginning  another 
period  of  artistic  "Renaissance"  that  will  involve  the  city's  expenditure  of 
over  $100,000,000.  Our  cities  have  seen  all  that  and,  though  a  bit  timidly, 
are  doing  something;  some  more,  but  all  a  little,  in  the  same  direction. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  real  obstructionists  in  this  move- 
ment are  the  architects.  It  is  a  bit  paradoxical,  too,  for  the  movement  was 
seconded  if  not  started  by  them,  they  preach  it  the  loudest,  you'll  find  them 
in  the  van,  probably  chairmen  and  presidents  of  those  very  societies  or 
clubs  that  are  making  the  greatest  headway.  And,  worst  of  all,  they  don't 
seem  to  know  or  realize  that  they  are  such  arch-oflfenders.  And  it  all 
springs  from  an  overdose  of  the  ego.  Each  architect  wants  to  do  some- 
thing individual,  characteristic  ;  he  cannot  and  will  not  merge  himself  into 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  the  common  good. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  plant  beautiful,  wide  streets,  keeping  all  the  wires 
underground,  prohibiting  unseemly  signs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  if  the 
buildings  lining  those  streets  are  at  daggers'  points  to  each  other?  A  city 
is,  after  all,  but  an  aggregation  of  buildings ; ;  without  them  there  is  no  city ; 
and  whatever  its  plan,  however  gorgeous  its  parks  and  noble  its  streets,  its 
buildings, are  its  chiefest  feature,  and  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly  exactly  as  are 
its  buildings.  Taken  individually,  many  of  our  latest  buildings  in  every 
city  are  beautiful,  as  isolated  units  they  are  well  designed,  but  not  the  slight- 
est effect  has  been  made  to  blend  them  into  the  surroundings,  no  consider- 
ation has  been  given  the  city,  the  ensemble.  True,  most  of  our  cities  are 
suffering  from  an  inheritance  of  appalling  freaks  and  "impossible"  build- 
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ings,  bequeathed  from  former  orenerations ;  nevertheless,  the  suggestion  of 
a  Denver  editor  is  pretty  pat  that  "every  architect  should  be  placed  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace  between  buildings."  That  so  many  of  our  exist- 
ing structures  are  monstrosities  should  be  but  an  added  incentive,  the  task 
being  that  much  harder,  to  our  architects  to  so  build  all  about  them  as  to 
minimize  rather  than  accentuate  their  ugliness,  to  adopt  tones  and  colors 
in  the  newer  buildings  that  will  at  least  not  scream  at  each  other  or  the  old 
ones  and  to  so  plan  the  new.  generally  much  taller  buildings,  too,  that  they 
may  divert  attention  from  the  old  without  challenging  unfavorable  criti- 
cism themselves. 

All  this  is  possible,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  you  may  ])reach  it  to 
the  architects  until  doomsday  and  never  get  them  to  budge  one  inch.  You 
have  to  compel,  force  them  into  it.  So  with  fire-preventive  construction, 
with  sanitary  plumbing,  with  sensible  heights  of  buildings — compulsion 
was  our  only  salvation.  We  might  have  waited  twenty  years  for  the  arch- 
itects to  do  safe  Iiuilding  of  their  own  volition  and  then  counted  those  who 
would  do  it  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  by  making  strict  building  laws  for- 
bidding anything  but  fire-resisting  buildings  in  certain  districts  we  have 
secured  the  desired  end  in  less  than  five.  In  some  European  cities  build- 
ing restrictions  are  such  that  a  cornice  line,  the  height  of  buildings,  is 
maintained  for  blocks,  whole  streets,  colors  must  be  uniform,  in  fact  so 
much  regulation  is  the  order  that  beauty  (the  aim  of  it  all)  is  overstepped 
and  almost  dismal  monotony  is  the  rule.  I  do  not  suggest  such  ultra-regu- 
lations, but  we  should  have  something  to  keep  things  a  wee  bit  more  in 
consonance  than  they  now  are. 

Some,  the  hypercritical,  will  again  sling  "paternalism"  and  start  up 
declaiming  some  spread-eagle  talk  about  "individual  rights."  etc..  for  there 
has  been  opposition  to  every  move  made  for  the  improvement  of  our  cities. 
Less  than  thirty  years  ago  one  of  the  loudest  howls  I  ever  heard  went  up 
when  cities  began  to  build  the  sidewalks  and  charge  the  property  with 
the  cost.  The  good  citizens  wanted  to  retain  the  right  to  make  them  of 
wood,  of  stone,  of  brick,  of  anything  they  thought  best  and  at  anv  level  so 
that  you  were  going  uj)  and  down  steps  and  ever  walked  with  greatest  dan- 
ger of  your  own  neck  and  other  portions  of  your  anatomy.  "Liberty"  and 
"rights,"  nonsense ! 

What  I  do  clamor  for  is  just  a  start  at  a  beautiful  city  by  compulsion. 
Let  us  begin  with  only  the  more  important  buildings,  say  those  costing  over 
$50,000  at  first.  Let  it  be  part  of  the  building  department's  duty  to  exam- 
ine those  plans  not  alone  to  see  if  lot  lines  are  preserved,  the  proper  mater- 
ials for  safety  specified,  the  thickness  of  walls  correct  and  all  that,  but  fur- 
ther that  that  building  will  not  too  riotously  clash  with  the  others  in  the 
same  block.  Not  necessarily  must  the  color  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
buildings,  but  a  certain  harmony  must  be  preserved,  a  style  that  may  dififer 
but  yet  blends  in,  a  higher  or  a  lower  structure,  but  with  some  lines  bound 
in  with  its  neighbors.  In  other  words,  something  to  compel  that  those 
buildings  be  designated  as  part  of  a  whole  and  not  an  isolated,  absolutely 
independent  unit.  What  I've  been  trying  to  get  at  is  to  remove  the  curse  of 
the  "twenty-five  feet"  idea.  Go  along  our  streets  and  the  im])ression  you'll 
get  of  each  block  is  of  a  huge  plate  of  cake,  not  one,  nice,  well-iced  cake,  but 
a  sort  of  "Washington  pie"  afTair  made  up  of  slices  of  wedding,  pound, 
sponge,  raisin,  every  imaginable  cake,  all  sizes  and  conditions,  jumbled 
together,  each  piece  good  in  itself,  but  the  whole  an  unappetizing  mess. 

"A  pretty  big  duty  to  saddle  upon  the  building  department,"  say  you. 
Granted,  but  in  nearly  every  city  there's  a  chapter  of  the  Architects'  Insti- 
tute or  some  architects'  club.    Let  the  city  invite  that  association  to  appoint 
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a  committee,  say  five  of  its  most  al^le  men  to  assist  the  building  department. 
As  individuals,  architects  will  kick  up  all  sorts  of  shines  and  try  to  outwit 
the  building  department,  but  once  make  them  a  part  of  that  department, 
give  them  an  official  status  and  official  obligations  and  they'll  turn  things 
upside  down  to  keep  the  other  fellows  and  each  other  well  within  bounds, 
toeing  the  line.    It's  a  queer  trait,  but  human. 

Even  if  the  building  department  can  but  suggest  and  not  order  that 
this  or  that  be  done  to  conform  to  a  general  scheme,  an  entire  effect,  it 
will  bear  good  fruit,  so  good  that  the  authority  will  soon  be  enlarged  and 
made  to  apply  to  all  buildings  of  whatever  cost.  My  contention  has  always 
been  that  the  true  province  of  a  building  department  was  not  only  to  direct 
the  practical,  the  safe  construction  of  all  buildings,  but  also  to  thoroughly 
censor  the  design.  We  legislate  against  dangerous  things,  we  forbid  cer- 
tain manufactories  within  a  city,  we  bar  certain  smells,  unnecessary  noises, 
why  limit  our  authority  to  the  prevention  of  offenses  against  our  noses  and 
our  ears?  Surely  our  eyes  deserve  some  consideration,  too:  The  "oppo- 
sition" will  add  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  have  an  ex-builder  or  plumber 
or  carpenter  paw  over  their  plans  and  direct  changes  in  their  designs.  If 
the  caliber  of  the  building  department  is  not  high  whose  fault  is  it?  Raise 
the  pay,  raise  the  requirements  so  that  a  real  architect  may  be  secured  for 
that  job,  and  then  give  him  an  "advisory  committee"  and  skilled  help.  Don't 
abuse  the  principle  of  a  thing  because  its  application  has  been  or  may  be 
in  poor  hands.  Stick  to  the  principle  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  properly  applied 
then  growl  if  it  doesn't  work  right. 

Sewer  Pipe -Concrete  vs.  Vitrified  Clay 

By  W.  E.  DENNISON,  in  Pacific  Municipalities. 

HAVING  been  asked  to  say  something  about  sewer  pipe  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  should  be  made,  it  is  proper  at  the  beginning  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  vitrified  clay  pipe.  It  must  be  left  to  their  judgment,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  I  am  unreasonably  prejudiced.  I  am  also  connected  with  interests 
engaged  in  concrete  construction.  In  all  work  coming  under  nty  personal 
control  I  use  concrete  wherever  it  seems  best.  I  have  had  twelve  years' 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  and  twenty-five  years 
in  concrete  construction.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  which  shall  be 
a  very  brief  and  simple  consideration  of  the  qujsstion  as  to  which  is  prefer- 
able for.  sewers,  concrete  pipe  or  vitrified  clay  pipe,  two  definitions  are 
necessary. 

Concrete  is  a  compound  of  gravel  or  broken  rock  and  sand,  united  by 
means  of  hydraulic  cement. 

Any  substance  to  be  vitrified  must  be  converted  wholly  or  externally 
into  glass  or  a  glassy  substance. 

Concrete  is  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  amount  of  cement  used 
and  the  manner  of  mixing  the  compound.  After  concrete  has  been  made 
few  can  tell  whether  it  is  fit  for  the  particular  purpose  or  not.  Time  alone 
can  find  a  true  verdict.  A  concrete  which  is  acceptable  in  foundations  and 
walls  in  earth  or  in  water  or  exposed  wholly  to  the  weather  may  be  unfit 
where  exposed  to  fire  or  acids.  We  do  not  think  of  bafifling  fire  with  con- 
crete, but  with  bricks  of  highly  refractory  clay  burned  in  the  hottest  fires. 

Acid  manufacturers  do  not  use  vessels  of  concrete  in  their  processes. 
On  the  contrary  their  pipes  and  vessels,  made  to  withstand  the  corrosive 
efifects  of  acids  and  acid  fumes,  are  almost  invariably  of  glass  or  vitrified 
clay. 
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Sewage  being  composed  of  every  waste  capable  of  being  carried  off  in 
solution  contains  acids  not  only  of  decomposition  but  the  chemical  refuse 
of  the  trades.  The  pipes  carrying  off  this  waste  must  be  acid  resistant  in  the 
highest  degree.  Consequently  sanitary  engineers  reject  wood  and  iron  for 
sewers  because  both  soon  yield  to  decay  due  to  acid  reaction.  Acid  manu- 
facturers test  their  pipes,  jars  and  retorts  by  boiling  fragments  of  their  com- 
position in  the  strongest  nitric  acid  for  days  at  a  time.  They  find  that 
thoroughly  vitrified  clay  products  stand  this  severest  of  tests  and  accord- 
ingly order  their  containers  to  be  made  of  vitrified  clay.  You  will  not  find 
them  using  cement  pipes. 

I'or  similar  reasons  sanitary  engineers  the  world  over  use  vitrified  clay 
sewer  pipe  because  long  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  most  exacting  requirements. 

It  is  true  that  some  engineers  have  allowed  their  enthusiasm  for  con- 
crete, on  account  of  its  extreme  convenience  and  the  simplicity  of  its  man- 
ufacture, to  persuade  them  into  recomimending  its  employment  in  the  form 
of  pipes  for  carrying  off  sewage.  Articles  and  pamphlets  almost  innumer- 
able have  been  devoted  to  recounting  the  failure  of  concrete  so  used. 

Vitrified  clay  pipe  has  no  need  of  defense  if  sound  reason  and  exper- 
ience are  allowed  to  ])revail.  Its  defects  are  discernible  to  the  simplest  mind 
and  are  immediately  discoverable  on  the  job.  Invoke  the  rule  of  rejections 
on  the  work  and  all  defective  pieces  are  immediately  thrown  out. 

The  engineer  or  inspector  has  not  yet  been  produced  who  can  tell 
whether  or  not  his  concrete  pipe  will  outlive  the  term  of  the  bonds  sold  to 
pay  for  the  work. 

In  all  work,  whether  ])ublic  or  private,  the  greatest  economy  is  obtained 
by  securing  permanent  results. 

We  know  what  vitrified  clay  pipe  has  done  for  the  permanent  sanitation 
of  the  world's  communities. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  many  more  years  to  find  that  this  office  can  be 
performed  safely  by  cemtMit  concrete  pipe. 

Concrete  has  its  own  places  of  usefulness  and  should  be  kept  there. 
It  is  my  sincere  conviction,  based  upon  observation  and  experience,  that 
concrete  pipe  has  no  place  in  a  permanent  sewer. 


Ten  Best  Buildings 

Which  are  the  ten  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  Cnited  States?  A 
recent  voting  contest  in  the  East,  of  architects  and  architectural  students 
gave  this  list:  The  Capitol  and  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washingon; 
the  Public  Library  and  Trinity  Church  in  IJoston  ;  Columbia  Library,  Trin- 
ity Church,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  City  Hall  and  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  New  York  and  the  Vanderbilt  residence,  "Biltmore,"  in  North 
Carolina. 

All  of  these  buildings  are  in  the  East.  Three  of  them  are  libraries  and 
three  are  churches.  One  capitol,  one  city  hall,  one  place  of  amusement  and 
one  residence  complete  the  list.  Not  a  single  State  capitol,  or  theater  or 
gallery  of  art,  or  monumental  museum  has  a  place. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  vote  taken  in  the  contest  was  fully  represen- 
tative of  the  country.  It  is  an  Eastern  judgment  expressed  by  architects 
and  the  favor  appears  to  have  run  to  grandiose  rather  than  to  beautiful 
buildings.  A  W' estern  vote,  or  a  vote  of  artists  or  of  amateurs,  would  doubt- 
less have  given  a  different  verdict  in  several  cases. 
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A  Seven  Story  City  Hall  for  San  Francisco 

'ihc  accompaiiN-iiio;  illustration  siiows  the  .Market  street  front  of  the 
structure  which  is  to  l)e  erected  by  Mr.  James  Otis,  trustee,  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  street  near  Eig^lith.  San  bVancisco.  and  which  is  to  be  used 
temporarily  as  a  City  Hall.  It  is  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete  w^ith  a  front- 
ag-e  on  Market  street  of  200  feet,  depth  165  feet,  and  height  above  the 
sidewalk  of  102  feet.  It  will  contain  seven  stories  and  basement,  and  will 
cost  approximately  $600,000. 

The  building-  is  so  planned  that  it  may  be  eventually  used  as  a  first- 
class  hotel,  but  for  the  present  the  interior  arrangements  have  been  spec- 
ially designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  \arious  City  departments 
which  are  to  occupy  the  building  when  completed. 

On  the  ground  floor  will  be  housed  the  County  Clerk.  Tax  Collector 
and  .Assessor.  The  second  floor  will  contain  offices  for  the  I)oard  of  Super- 
visors. Fire  Commissioners  and  Board  of  Education.  The  third  floor  will 
provide  for  the  official  oflfices  of  the  Mayor  and  his  Secretary;  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury.  ( )n  the  fourth  floor  are 
placed  the  Justices  Courts,  City  Attorney  and  Law  Library,  and  the  fifth 
floor  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  Superior  Courts,  Judges  Chambers, 
etc.  The  sixth  floor  will  be  given  over  to  the  Board  of  Public  W  orks  and 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  entire  seventh  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the 
Bureaus  of  Architecture  and  Engineering. 

The  building  will  be  provided  with  four  rapid  running  elevators, 
vacuum  cleaning  plant,  messenger  and  fire  alarm  service,  heating  plant,  etc. 

The  main  rear  liglit  courts  are  24  feet,  6  inches  wide  and  entirely  open 
on  the  south  side,  thus  afifording  exceptional  advantages  in  the  important 
matters  of  direct  sunshine  and  light. 

To  the  rear  of  the  main  building  will  be  placed  the  Central  Emergency 
hospital  on  one  side,  and  the  stables  and  garage  on  the  inher.  The  inter- 
vening space,  about  10.000  square  feet,  between  the  three  buildings  will  be 
parked  and  laid  out  with  shrubbery,  flower  beds,  etc. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wright,  Rushforth  &  Cahill  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Polychrome  Terra  Cotta 

THE  use  of  artificially  colored  terra  cotta  has  developed  with  a  rapidity- 
little  short  of  startling.     Fortunately  the  more   important  work  has 
usually  fallen  into  the  hands  of  well  known  architects  who  have  been 
able   to   develop   it   with   discretion ;   though    their   efiforts   are   not   always 
entirely  free  from  that  tendency  toward  extravagance  which  usually  attends 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  or  materials. 

On  the  whole,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  discretion  has  been  used. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  because  the  innate  tendency  of  men  is  usually 
toward  bright  color  until  the  restraining  influence  of  a  trained  judgment  is 
felt,  and  especially  so  in  more  northerly  climes  where  veiled  half-tones  are 
better  suited  to  our  more  clouded  skies,  with  their  dififused  lights,  which 
bring  out  all  those  nuances  and  subtle  values  which  sunlight  kills. 

Polychrome  architecture,  therefore,  requires  the  nicest  judgment  with 
an  ample  background  of  experience  as  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  efifect  of 
new  colors  and  combinations  and  the  modifications  due  to  varying  distances 
from  the  eye  and  heights  above  the  ground. 

The  inclination  to  use  gray  as  a  basic  tone,  enlivened  with  green  and 
old  gold,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  developments.  Churchill's  restaurant, 
Broadway  and  Forty-ninth  street.  New  York  (Herbert  M.  Baer,  architect), 
is  a  good  example.  Gray  actually  predominates  in  surface  extent  but  is  in- 
significant by  contrast  with  the  more  lively  colors.  It  serves  the  purpose 
of  dififerentiating  the  architectural  features  from  each  other  and  yet  binds 
them  together.  The  spandrel  panels  are  of  green  tile,  the  modeled 
architrave  is  decorated  in  old  gold  and  green,  and  these  colors  are  repeated 
in  the  cornice.  The  parapet  and  ornamental  pediment  are  of  light  gray  terra 
cotta. 

Undoubtedly  polychrome  terra  cotta  has  come  to  stay,  and  now  that  the 
experimental  stage  is  over,  and  the  need  of  excessive  caution  passed,  its  de- 
velopment seems  likely  to  be  rapid.  The  architect  can  use  color  in  a 
medium  that  lends  itself  easily  to  modeling — and  color  and  form  go  natur- 
ally together.  Moreover,  terra  cotta  colors  do  not  fade,  are  easily  cleaned, 
and  the  material  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  will  last  indefinitely. 

The  desirability  of  well  arranged  color  in  our  every-day  life  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Aside  from  its  artistic  influence,  scientists  have  many 
times,  and  we  believe  successfully  contended,  that  temperament  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  dominating  color  of  our  environment. 

The  man  who  has  traveled  abroad,  and  is  familiar  with  the  lavish  use 
of  color  that  prevails,  particularly  in  Southern  Europe,  knows  how  import- 
ant a  part  it  plays  in  those  countries  of  brilliant  sunlight.  How  much  more, 
then,  is  it  to  be  desired  that  in  this  country,  where  we  have  long  periods 
of  lowering  skies,  that  in  our  walks  about  the  street  we  should  be  greeted 
with  something  better  than  the  monotony  of  brick  and  stone  that  now  con- 
fronts us.  It  is  here  the  architect  has  his  opportunity,  keeping  in  mind  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  that  he  should  endeavor  to  avoid  the  glaring  intensities 
of  the  primary  colors,  and  use,  with  artistic  judgment,  the  secondary  and 
more  subdued  tones.  ^ 

A  Fairy  Tale 

Little  Lola — Is  the  house  that  Jack  built  a  fairy  tale,  papa? 

Papa — Yes,  dear. 

Little  Lola — Why  is  it  a  fairy  tale? 

Papa — Because  it  didn't  cost  any  more  than  the  architect's  estimate. 
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Elements  of  Rental  Values  of  Office  Buildings 

AN    interesting   paper   on   "Comparative    Rentals   of   Ofifice    Buildings" 
was  read  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Heywood,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  recent 
national  convention  of  building  owners  and  managers  in  Washington. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  be  found  of  interest : 

The  several  items  which  go  to  justify  differences  in  rates  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  building  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

First.  The  advantage  of  advertising  upon  the  windows  commanding 
a  view  of  the  principal  street  or  streets.  Though  this  is  different  in  differ- 
ent cities  and  in  different  locations  within  the  same  city,  yet  instances  may 
be  noted  where  a  corner  room  with  windows  facing  two  prominent  streets 
and  upon  the  second  floor  will  rent  for  40  per  cent  more  money  than  the 
same  sized  room  at  the  same  corner  upon  the  sixth  floor,  and  130  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  of  the  building,  300  per  cent  more  than  the  low 
rate  in  the  building.  177  per  cent  more  than  the  same  room  on  the  third 
floor,  and  25  per  cent  more  than  the  same  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Again 
this  room  commands  17  per  cent  more  than  the  one  adjoining  it  upon  the 
principal  street  and  25  per  cent  more  than  the  room  adjoining  it  upon 
the  side  street.  The  manager  of  the  building  under  consideration,  tells 
me  he  has  no  trouble  in  getting  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  rent  for 
rooms  which  offer  advantages  for  advertising  the  tenant's  business,  either 
by  having  windows  facing  principal  streets  or  entrance  doors  facing  the 
elevators. 

Second.  L'nits  or  rooms  with  entrance  convenient  to  elevators,  or 
with  the  entrance  dirccth'  facing  the  length  of  the  corridor,  in  some  build- 
ings have  added  value. 

Third.  View  and  quiet. — The  upper  floor  units  nearly  always  com- 
mand a  higher  rental,  in  some  instances  as  much  higher  than  the  middle 
floor,  as  the  advantages  of  advertising  on  the  second  and  third  floor  are 
greater  than  on  the  middle  floor.  There  is  everywhere  a  class  of  tenants 
willing  to  pay  for  the  view  obtained  from  their  office  windows  and  for  the 
quiet  obtained  by  height  above  the  noisy  streets. 

Fourth.  Natural  light. — In  the  West  particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  an  effort  to  obtain  natural  light  to  each  unit  and  as  a  result  large 
areas  have  been  devoted  to  light  courts.  Whether  or  not  this  pays  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  I  have  at  times  been  inclined  to  doubt  it.  Vou  can 
nearly  always  find  some  tenants  who  are  easily  satisfied  with  artificial  light 
if  they  can  get  a  lower  rental  rate,  and  if  you  make  your  own  current  you 
can  afford  to  simply  figure  fuel  cost,  when  comparing  extra  cost  of  lighting 
these  dark  rooms  with  what  you  can  get  for  them.  Of  course  additional 
cost  of  construction  and  service  must  also  be  figured.  lUit  take  a  room  on 
a  light  court  with  the  view  obstructed  as  it  must  be  and  very  little  if  any 
natural  light.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  you  can  get  practically  no  more 
rent  for  it,  because  it  has  windows  opening  upon  the  court,  than  you  could 
if  it  simply  had  good  ventilation,  which  can  be  had  without  the  windows, 
and  you  have  lost  the  space  upon  valuable  ground  for  many  floors  in  a 
court  which  might  be  yielding  an  additional  income.  The  rental  rate  pro- 
curable from  office  space  facing  light  courts  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
amount  of  natural  light  therefrom  to  be  obtained,  as  well  as  with  size  and 
depth  of  the  court.  In  nearly  every  instance  I  have  examined  even  above 
the  adjoining  buildings,  where  the  light  is  wholly  unobstructed,  the  rental 
rate  is  10  per  cent    below  the  same  space  facing  a  street.     And  this  same 
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rate  seems  to  follow  on  downward  10  per  cent  off  of  each  floor  above  for 
each  floor  below  it,  after  you  pass  down  from  the  top  of  the  well. 

Fifth.  The  direction  from  which  light  comes. — Here  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  and  it  is  don])tfnl  if  this  has  any  effect  upon  rates, 
tJKHigh  it  may  have  its  effect  upon  securing-  certain  classes  of  tenants.  As 
a  rule  light  from  the  west  seems  to  be  the  least  desirable.  Architects,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  some  lawyers,  and  most  office  tenants,  who  devote  much 
time  to  work  requiring  absence  of  shadows  and  close  eye  application,  pre- 
fer north  or  east  light.  The  south  lighted  unit  always  rents  well,  though 
it  has  not  much  of  a  lead  over  the  north  and  east.  All  this  is  irrespective  of 
view  or  other  considerations.  And  so  we  come  to  the  effect  which  elegance 
of  structure  has  upon  rates.  And  you  know,  and  I  know,  it  does 
affect  rates  and  sometimes  very  seriously.  In  many  instances  it 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  reduce  the  rates  of  competitive  build- 
ings less  elegant  and  built  for  revenue  than  to  increase  them  for  the  elegant 
building  itself.  Not  that  I  would  for  a  moment  decry  all  that  is  fine  and 
great  and  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  our  modern  office  buildings,  but 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Manager,  are  expected  to  and  are  desirous  of  making  good 
returns  to  the  owner  upon  the  value  of  his  investment. 

And  then  we  have  the  big  building  with  its  tower  reaching  almost  above 
the  clouds  where  you  may  have  an  office  on  the  forty-eighth  or  sixty-second 
floor,  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  mile  above  the  seat  in  your  automobile  at  its  front 
gate,  the  one  which  consumed  860,000  days  of  labor  to  construct,  enough 
to  keep  one  man  busy  2,360  years,  built  to  advertise  the  business  of  some 
great  corporation,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Building,  the  Singer  Building 
and  others.  Nearly  every  city  has  one  of  these  advertising  structures  and 
they  do  advertise  their  owners'  business  as  well  as  the  business  of  tenants 
who  occupy  them.  Try  it  out  and  see.  Go  to  Europe,  for  instance,  you 
may  have  to  explain  to  some  native  there  that  San  Francisco  is  not  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  or  that  Roosevelt  is  no  longer  king  of  the  Irish  in 
America,  but  if  you  tell  him  you  have  an  office  in  the  Metropolitan  or  Singer 
Buildings  he  will  know  at  once  you  are  from  New  York. 


New  Houses  Built  of  Old  Material 

IT  IS  perhaps  not  generally  recognized  by  the  average  reader  that  new 
buildings  constructed  of  old  or  second-hand  materials  are  considered  in 
many  respects  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  those  constructed  wholly  of 
new  materials.  In  all  cases  the  prices  for.  second-hand  building  materials 
are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  new,  thus  permitting  of  a  great 
saving  in  the  building  of  a  house,  while,  coupled  with  this,  the  owner  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  house  is  even  more  substantial  than  it 
would  have  been  had  he  purchased  new  materials  throughout.  In  discuss- 
ing this  particular  feature  of  construction,  a  large  dealer  in  second-hand 
building  materials  in  Greater  New  York  expressed  himself  as  failing  to 
understand  why  any  one  intending  to  build  a  house  ever  purchased  new 
material.  "After  a  house  is  built,"  he  said,  "there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
second-hand  material  has  been  used,  except  the  bank  account  of  the  owner. 
The  house  itself  will  outlast  the  ordinary  house  of  new  material. 

"The  principal  trouble  in  using  new  materials  is  caused  by  the  lumber. 
In  these  days  of  airships  and  two-mile-a-minute  autos  we  won't  wait  for 
lumber  to  become  thoroughly  seasoned.  Take  the  ordinary  beam  that  is 
used  in  a  new  house.     It  is  still  oozing  sap.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
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it  will  shrink  half  an  inch  in  lenp^th  or  it  will  become  warped.  As  a  result 
great  cracks  open  in  ceilings  and  in  floors.  Ceilings  fall  from  this  cause, 
doors  stick  and  windows  rattle,  all  because  the  wood  was  too  fresh. 

"Comparing  prices,  you  will  see  how  money  may  be  saved.  Second- 
hand brick  is  sold  at,  approximately,  25  per  cent  lower  than  new  brick. 
This  in  spite  of  the  handling,  for  every  second-hand  brick  must  be  cleansed 
of  the  mortar.  A  brownstone  stoop  which  would  cost  you  $200  to  buy  new 
I  can  sell  for  $100.  It  will  be  just  as  good  as  new,  too,  and  none  would  be 
able  to  say  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  not. 

"On  beams,  the  builder  can  save  a  third  despite  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
ond-hand are  far  better  than  the  new." 

The  s])eaker  went  on  to  say  that  the  demand  for  the  big  beams  par- 
ticularly far  exceeded  the  supply.  When  the  old  Stock  Exchange  was  torn 
•down  in  Broad  street  some  years  ago  the  beams  were  used  in  the  erection 
of  a   Fifth  avenue  mansion. 

"They  say  the  only  part  of  a  pig  the  packer  can't  use  is  the  squeal," 
he  continued.  "The  same  is  true  of  an  old  building.  The  only  jsari;  there 
is  no  demand  for  is  the  plaster.  We  leave  that  on  the  ground  for  the  diggers 
to  cart  away.  The  sashes,  doors,  casings,  stairs,  banisters,  fireplaces, 
mantels,  even  the  laths,  are  all  fish  for  our  net.  as  are  the  piping,  bath  room 
fixtures,  basins,  tubs,  chandeliers,  etc. 

"Second-hand  sashes,  that  are  as  good  as  new,  you  can  buy  for  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  put  glass  in  new  ones.  I'll  sell  you  a  bath  room  outfit 
for  one-half  what  you'd  pay  for  new  material,  while  a  door  that  would  cost 
$10  new  can  be  bought  for  $3. 

"Of  course  it  makes  some  difTfcrcnce  how  far  the  material  has  to  be 
shipped.  If  you  are  building  in  Maine  you  can't  build  so  cheaply  as  you  can 
on  Long  Island,  using  the  same  material.  A  very  well-known  and  very 
wealthy  New  Yorker  has  just  built  a  bungalow  in  Maine  from  material 
shipped  from  here.  Every  stick  used  in  it  is  old.  but  none  would  ever  guess 
it.  For  $250  I'll  sell  you  a  complete  bungalow.  You  can  have  it  built  for 
less  than  $100,  and  you'll  have  a  place  that  would  have  cost  you  up  to 
$1,000  to  build  of  new  material." 

The  removal  of  skyscrapers  has  already  begun,  and  this  has  resulted 
in  the  a])pearance  of  second-hand  steel.  The  i)rices  on  this  class  of  material 
are  15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  new,  following  the  fluctuations  of  the 
new  in  the  o])en  market.  ( )l(l  steel  and  iron  always  have  a  price  as  junk 
and  the  difference  between  the  value  as  junk  and  as  building  material  repre- 
sents little  more  than  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Fireplaces  from  old  farm  houses  also  are  in  demand,  and  when  a  cen- 
tury-old house  is  torn  down  the  open  fireplace  invariably  is  j^reserved  to 
•decorate  some  wealthy  man's  home.  The  supply  of  these  is  far  less  than 
the  demand.  Old  oak  for  panels  and  old-fashioned  Dutch  doors  in  two 
pieces  also  are  sure  of  a  ready  market  at  all  times. 

* 

For  Better  Types  of  Schoolhouses  on  Pacific  Coast 

The  Architectural  Club  of  Portland.  Ore.,  working  with  the  Civic  Coun- 
cil, is  preparing  data  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Curry  with  reference  to  school- 
house  construction  throughout  the  United  States,  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 
construction  of  safer  school  buildings.  It  has  been  discovered  that  some  of 
our  Coast  schoolhouses  are  not  built  with  that  wise  regard  to  their  fireproof 
condition  which  the  .Architectural  Club  naturally  considers  important,  and 
the  present  movement  is  toward  not  only  safer  construction  but  a  higher 
•class  architecturallv. 
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I  Albert  Pissis 

Southern  California   Chapter 

President Frank   D.  Hudson 

Vice-President R.  B.  Young 

Treasurer August  Wackerbarth 

Secretary Ferdinand  Parmentier 

Board   of   Directors 
Frank  L.  Stiff  Octavius  Morgan 

Arthur  B.  Benton  John  C.  Austin 

R.  B.  Young 


(Califflrnia  &tatf  Soarb  of  Arrl|itprturr 

NORTHERN    DISTRICT. 

President William     Curlett 

Secrktary-Treasurer Lionel   Deane 

(  Wm.  Curlett 
Members •<  Joseph  C.  Newsome 

f  Clarence  R.  Ward 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT. 

Pruident    John  P.   Krempel 

Secretary-Treasurer Fred  H.   Roehrig 

I  OcTAVUs  Morgan 

Members -<  Sumner  P.  Hunt 

I  Wm.  S.  IIebbard 


Waaljingtott  g'tatr  (Eliaptrr.  A.  31.  A. 

OFFICERS   for   1910-11 

President David    J.    Myers 

Secretary W.    R.    B.    Wilcox 

Tebasuier C.    R.    Aldsk 


Arrl|itPrtural  fCragup  nf  tijp 
Partftr  ffinaat 

Next  Convention,  Los  Angeles 
OFFICERS   FOR   1910-11 

President Alfred    F.    Rosenheim 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vice-President E.    F.    Lawrence 

Portland,   Or. 

Secretary John     Krempel 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Treasurer W.  R.  B.  Willcox 

Seattle,  Wash. 

^att  3Franrt0ro  ArrljttPrtural  (Club 

OFFICERS   FOR   1910-11 

President August  G.  Headman 

Vice-President Louis  C.  Mullgardt 

Secretary T.    Bearw  ald 

Treasurer A.    L.    Lapachet 

I  Frederick  H.   Meyer 

Directors -.  Wm.  D.  Sherman 

(  Harry  E.  Nye 

ICna  Atigplpa  Arrl^ttrrtural  (Hlub 

OFFICERS  FOR  1910-11 

President Myron  Hunt 

Vice-President Frank    L.    Stiff 

Secretary H.    E.    Bean 

Treasurer Otto    Janssen 

Pnrtlait&  Arrljitprtural  Qllub 

OFFICERS   FOR   1910-11 

President Ellis     F.     Lawrence 

Vice-President David    L.    Williams 

Secretary Fred    Alyn 

Treasurer John    M.    Hatton 

©aklanb  Arrljttprtural  Qllub 

President    Hart    Wood 

Vice-President   E.  B.  Mead 

Secretary-Treasurer W.    J.    Wilkinson 

Directors 
John  G.  Howard  Louis  C.  Mullgardt 

Oswald  Spier  C.  E.  Richardson 

Form  Partnership 

.Announcement  is  made  in  Los  .A.ngeles 
of  tlie  formjition  of  a  partnersliip  between 
Architects  John  P.  Krempel  and  Walter 
E.  Erkes,  the  latter  for  several  vears  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Krempel's  ofifice  work  and 
during  the  past  year  also  building  up  a 
clientele  of  his  own.  The  work  of  the 
ofifice  will  hereafter  be  done  under  the 
two  names  as  associated  architects. 


New  Architects 

The  California  State  Board  of  .Archi- 
tecture for  the  Southern  District,  has 
granted  certificates  to  practice  archi- 
tecture to  Charles  Saxc.  1045  Ingraham 
street,  and  Robert  M.  Taylor,  both  of 
Los  .Angeles,  and  to  Lionel  C.  Sherwood, 
University  Club,  San  Diego. 
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Official  Report  on  German  House  Com- 
petition 

Editor  The  Architect  and  Engineer, 
San  Francisco: 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
German  House  Association  competition 
for  a  home  to  be  built  at  Turk  and  Polk 
streets,  San  Francisco.  (Lot  137  ft.  x 
137  ft.;  cost  $200,000.) 

The  original  competitors  were: 

Henry  H.  Meyers.     Fredk.  H.  Meyer. 

H.  Guilfuss&Son     J.  W.  Dolliver. 

Philip  Schwerdt.      A.  Reinhold  Denke. 

The  first  competition  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  plans  of  Fredk.  H.  Meyer, 
J.  W.  Dolliver  and  A.  Reinhold  Denke. 
these  three  to  compete  for  the  final  com- 
petition, which   resulted  as   follows: 

First  prize — Fredk.  H.  Meyer,  building 
and  $750. 

Second  prize— J.  W.  Dolliver,  $500. 

Third  prize— A.  Reinhold  Denke,  $300. 

The  three  prize  plans  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited shortly.       Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM   MOOSER, 
Adviser  for  German  House  Association 

of  San  Francisco. 


Los  Angeles  Opposed  to  Tall  Buildings 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  and  against  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  ordinance  to  allow 
the  construction  of  a  building  higher 
than  the  180-foot  established  limit,  the 
Los  Angeles  city  council  has  refused  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  Hulett  C.  Mer- 
ritt  that  he  be  allowed  to  erect  his  pro- 
posed family  monument.  This  refusal 
may  be  taken  as  clearing  the  situation 
somewhat,  for  it  was  the  best  test  to 
which  the  public's  opinion  has  been  put 
in  the  matter  of  tall  buildings  for  Los 
Angeles.  The  150-foot  maximum  height 
of  straight  walls,  with  30  feet  additional 
for  a  mansard  roof,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered the  height  to  which  all  structures 
must  in  the  next  few  years,  at  least,  con- 
form. Plans  for  the  Merritt  skyscraper 
were  being  prepared  by  Architects  Reid 
Bros,  of  San  Francisco. 


$10,000  Prize  Design 

"It  may  interest  American  architects 
to  learn  that  the  submission  of  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  presidential  palace, 
on  the  Villanueva  Station  plot  in  the  city 
of  Habana,  have  been  invited,"  writes 
Minister  John  B.  Jackson,  Habana. 
"Such  plans  will  be  received  at  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  up  to  2  p.  m. 
on  April  15,  1911,  and  the  competition  is 
an  open  one,  $10,000  being  ofifered  for  the 
best  design  and  $5,000  for  the  second.  A 
circular  has  just  been  issued  by  the  ap- 
propriate commission  in  which  the  gen- 
eral idea  and  special  requirements  are  set 
forth,  and  this  will  no  doubt  eventually 
be  Dublished  in  the  Gaceta  Official.  All 
interested  should  apply  to  Cuban  Lega- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C." 


Los  Angeles  Engineers  and  Architects 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Engineers  and  Architects  Association  of 
Southern  California  was  held  December 
6th  at  Hollenbeck  cafe.  President  A.  F. 
Rosenheim  presiding.  Following  the 
dinner,  the  chief  speaker  was  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Duryee,  consulting  chemical  en- 
gineer, on  "Improved  Hydraulic  Cement ; 
Portlands  Reground  with  Tufa."  Mr. 
Lewis  E.  Aubury,  state  mineralogist, 
spoke  briefly  urging  the  engineers  and 
architects  to  give  greater  encouragement 
to  the  use  of  California  building  ma- 
terials, rehearsing  the  campaign  the  de- 
partment has  been  making  in  this  regard. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  W.  Harding, 
amended  by  Mr.  Charles  Forman,  Jr.,  the 
president  was  directed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  formulate  a  recommendation 
and  ask  the  council  to  include  in  the 
building  code  a  provision  for  the  investi- 
gation and  use  of  new  materials.  The 
San  Francisco  ordinance,  which  was  cited 
as  an  example,  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  14.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  claimed 
that  any  equally  good  or  more  desirable  mode  or 
manner  of  construction  or  materials,  or  device  for 
fireproofing.  other  than  specified  in  this  ordinance 
can  be  used  in  tlie  erection  or  alteration  of  build- 
ings, the  ajiplication  to  them  for  a  permit  to  use 
the  same  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  board  of 
examiners  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  members,  one  of  whom  must  be 
an  architect,  one  a  civil  engineer  and  one  a 
builder,  each  of  whom  shall  have  had  at  least  ten 
(10)  years'  experience  in  San  Francisco  as  an 
architect,  civil  engineer  or  builder,  who  shall  take 
the  usual  oath  of  office.  Said  examiners  shall 
adopt  rules  and  specifications  for  examining  and 
testing  such  mode  or  manner  of  construction,  or 
material,  or  device  for  fireproofing,  and  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  applicant.  The  said 
examiners  shall  thereupon  notify  such  applicant  to 
submit  to  such  examination  and  to  make  tests  in 
the  presence  of  said  examiners,  or  a  majority 
thereof,  according  to  such  rules  and  specifications. 
All  expenses  of  such  examinations  and  such 
examiners  and  of  tests  shall  be  paid  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  said  examiners  may  require  security 
therefor. 

"The  said  examiners  shall  after  such  examina- 
tion and  tests  certify  the  results  and  tlieir  de- 
cision on  the  said  application  to  the  board  of 
supervisors,  who  shall  have  power,  in  the  event 
of  the  examination  and  tests  being  satisfactory, 
to  grant  a  permit  to  the  applicant  in  accordance 
with  such  decision  of  the  said  board  of  super- 
visors." 

President  Rosenheim  announced  that  a 
definite  date  for  the  monthly  meetings 
had  been  selected  for  the  first  Tuesday  in 
each   month,   and   the   annual   meeting  in 

February. 

A  Scholarship  in  Architecture 

A  scholarship  valued  at  $1,000  per  year 
for  advanced  work  in  architecture  has 
been  made  available  to  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  by  Mr.  Francis 
John  Plym,  of  Niles,  Michigan.  The 
conditions  under  which  this  scholarship 
is  to  be  bestowed  will  be  determined  by 
the  trustees.  For  the  present  it  is  un- 
derstood that  it  will  be  given  each  year 
to  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of 
Architecture  for  the  purpose  of  foreign 
studv  and  travel. 
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San  Francisco  Chapter.  A.  I.  A. 

By   Sylvain    Schnaittacher,    Secretary. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  was  held  at  Tait's 
Cafe  on  Thursday  evening,  December 
15th.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Mooser. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 17th  and  special  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 29th  were  read  and  approved.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Welsh  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  necessity  of  the  Chapter  conducting 
its  meetings  in  a  parliamentary  manner,  so 
as  to  aid  in  the  despatch  of  the  business 
before  it. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  James  W.  Reid, 
chairman  of  the  Reception  and  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  Mr.  Mooser  out- 
lined the  work  that  the  committee  had 
done  in  preparation  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Schulze  for  the  Committee  on 
Commercial  Bodies  reported  that  while 
his  committee  had  had  no  official  meet- 
ing, yet  there  had  been  an  informal  con- 
ference of  the  members,  and  there  had 
been  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  what 
the  functions  of  the  committee  actually 
were.  A  discussion  of  this  matter  was 
postponed  until  the  order  of  new  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Welsh  for  the  Publicity  Committee 
read  a  report  regarding  conditions  in  San 
Francisco,  and  also  a  letter  of  inquiry 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee with  reference  to  plans  filed  without 
the  name  of  an  architect  attached.  The 
report  and  letters  were  ordered  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

Applications  for  membership  from 
Messrs.  William  Garden  Mitchell  and 
William   Otis   Raiguel   were   read. 

Communications  were  received  from 
the  California  Building  Law  Association 
regarding  the  lien  laws;  from  the  New 
York  Chapter  regarding  the  law  in  New 
York  concerning  the  selection  of  archi- 
tects for  public  work;  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  regarding  the  use  of 
redwood  shingles;  from  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  and  a  request  for  the  in- 
terchange  of  minutes. 

The  next  matter  taken  up  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Legislative  Committee,  which 
submitted  a  typewritten  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  Mr.  Joseph  for  the  commit- 
tee stated  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
send  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  and  that  a  copy  had 
also  been  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chap- 
ter. After  some  discussion,  it  was  duly 
moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  Para- 
graph One  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "and  should  the  estimated  cost 
of  said  building  amount  to  $100,000  or 
more,  such  architect  must  be  selected  in 
open     comi)etitioii     as     hereinafter     pro- 


vided," also  in  Section  2,  the  words — "or 
should  the  estimated  cost  of  said  build- 
ing amount  to  $100,000  or  more,"  be 
stricken  out.  After  further  discussion 
of  the  various  orovisions  of  the  bill,  it 
was  ordered  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee  to   report   at   the    next   meeting. 

The  president  announced  that  the  name 
of  the  committee  on  Fine  Arts  and  City 
Adornment  would  be  changed  to  "The 
Municipal  Plan  Committee,"  and  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pissis  would  be  added  as 
a   member  of  the   committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Competition  Commit- 
tee, the  chairman  asked  whether  it  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  chapter  that  a  limit 
of  cost  should  be  placed  on  competitions 
considered  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  competitions  regardless  of  the 
limit  of  cost. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
consideration  of  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  sent  to  each  member.  On  motion 
duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  Sec- 
tion 2,  Article  L  of  the  By-Laws  was 
amended   to   read  as  follows: 

"If,  upon  counting  the  letter  ballots  re- 
ceived, it  is  found  that  one  or  more  in 
everv  fifteen  cast  are  against  the  admis- 
sion of  any  candidate;  and  provided  that 
the  number  of  adverse  ballots  exceeds 
three,  he  shall  be  declared  rejected — oth- 
erwise he  shall  be  duly  declared  a  Chap- 
ter member.  Any  rejected  candidate  may 
make  a  new  application  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year." 


Wants  a  Sauare  Deal 

State  Mineralogist  Lewis  E.  Anbury 
has  sent  to  every  board  of  trade,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  promotion  board  and 
commercial  organizations  of  all  descrip- 
tion in  California,  having  for  their 
purpose  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  California,  a  set  of  resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  square  deal  on  the  part  of  the 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington,  when  public 
buildings  are  to  be  constructed  in  this 
State  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
organizations  have  been  appealed  to  by 
Aubury  to  put  themselves  on  record,  not 
only  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  but 
also  by  an  expression  of  their  views. 
This  will  result  in  the  greatest  concerted 
action  in  behalf  of  California's  home  in- 
dustries that  has  been  taken  to  date. 

This  is  connected  with  the  work  at 
Washington,  which  was  begun  with  the 
writing  of  a  letter  to  President  Taft  by 
Aubury  and  was  followed  up  with  letters 
addressed  by  Aubury  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  California  Congressional 
delegation,  in  which  they  were  rcciuested 
to  call  upon  the  President  in  a  body  and 
talk  to  him  concerning  discriminaticMi 
against  California,  a  theme  that  has  l)een 
attracting   wide    attention    ;ind    th;it    lias   al- 
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ready  been  made  the  subject  of  action  by 
the  Home  Industry  League  of  California, 
California  Development  Board  and  other 
influential  organizations. 


The  Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club 

The  Los  Angeles  Architectural  Club 
held  its  regular  December  meeting  in  its 
new  club  rooms,  438J/2  S.  Spring  street, 
President  Myron  Flunt  presidinpr.  The 
meeting  was  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  demonstrated  the  great  possi- 
bilities for  social  and  educational  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  the  club's  constantly  in- 
creasing membership. 

The  club  is  starting  a  library  and  would 
like  to  receive  catalogues,  books,  maga- 
zines, sketches,  statuary,  reliefs,  and 
other  suitable  material  of  this  nature. 

Announcements  of  the  organization  of 
a  construction  class  have  been  sent  out. 
This  class  will  study  under  Mr.  John 
Schulz  as  patron;  already  32  applications 
for  membership  in  this  class  have  been 
received. 

The  club  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Otto  Janssen  as  treasurer,  Mr.  Jans- 
sen  having  made  plans  to  open  an  office 
in  an  interior  city  to  practice  architec- 
ture. Mr.  H.  T.  Miller  takes  Mr.  Jans- 
sen's  place  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee,  the  vacancy  on  the  commit- 
tee being  filled  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Delario. 

The  club  received  an  indirect  invitation 
through  Mr.  Wilbur  David  Cook,  Jr.,  to 
assist  the  Housing  Committee  in  work- 
ing out  a  plan  for  a  low-cost  model  sani- 
tary house,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  plan  whereby  a 
competition  can  be  held  by  the  club. 

"This  appeals  to  me  as  a  very  import- 
ant thing "  said  President  Hunt.  "The 
work  is  charitable;  if  the  city  p-ives  land 
and  some  one  really  responsible  stands 
ready  to  build  fifty  houses  on  this  land, 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  club  to  do  some- 
thing. The  committee  should  determine 
definite  things,  the  form  of  house  most 
practicable  for  this  climate,  the  cost,  the 
rules  governing  the  competition,  etc." 

Mr.  Schulz  declared  he  did  not  believe 
a  house  could  be  built  for  the  money 
contemplated  unless  it  were  constructed 
of  concrete  blocks,  with  timber  roof 
trusses  and  frame  partitions,  but  that 
such  a  construction  would  give  ample 
latitude  for  architectural  expression.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Heineman  thought  the  commission 
had  in  mind  some  sort  of  a  poured-con- 
crete  house. 

Alessrs.  Kelly,  Schulz  and  Frauenfelder 
were  appointed  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  find  out  what  the  housing  com- 
mission proposes  to  do,  get  all  necessary 
data  and  report  to  the  governing  board 
on  the  requirements. 


Personal 

Architects  Wolfe  &  McKenzie  of  San 
Jose  have  dissolved  partnership.  Mr. 
Wolfe  retains  the  firm's  old  suite  in  the 
Smoot  building,  while  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
opened  attractive  offices  in  the  Bank  of 
San  Jose  building.  Mr.  McKenzie  already 
has  nuite  a  little  work  on  the  boards,  in 
fact  both  architects  predict  a  splendid  year 
in  the  building  line  in  San  Jose. 

Architect  F.  E.  Hurst,  for  ten  years  a 
practicing-  architect  at  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  will 
locate  at  Phoenix  after  January  1st,  where 
he  has  formed  a  oartnership  with  L.  G. 
Knipe,  a  structural  engineer. 

Architects  Albert  R.  Walker  and  John 
T.  Vawter,  216  Wright  &  Callender 
l)uilding,  Los  Angeles,  have  opened  an 
office  in  San  Diego,  where  they  have 
quarters  in  Suite  10,  Ligle  building.  Em- 
mor  B.  Weaver  is  associated  with  them 
in  the  San  Diego  office. 

Architect  A.  F.  Rosenheim  of  Los  An- 
geles has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Alex- 
ander a  member  of  the  Municipal  .^rt 
Commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Architect  John  Par- 
kinson. 


D.  H.  Burnham  on  Town  Planning  Con- 
ference 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Burn- 
ham,  of  Chicago,  printed  in  a  London 
daily  paper,  he  is  reported  as  being  most 
enthusiastic  as  to  good  that  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Town  Planning  Con- 
ference, just  closed  in  London. 

We  read:  "It  is  the  greatest  thinp^  of 
the  sort  ever  held,"  said  Mr.  Burnham. 
"There  were  present  many  great  authori- 
ties on  town  planning,  and  the  subject 
has  been  thrashed  out  thoroughly.  The 
conference  had  the  benefit  of  having 
various  town  planning  schemes  illustrated 
by  drawings,  which  made  their  meaning 
c|uite  clear.  Germany  was  represented  Ijy 
drawings  of  a  dozen  of  her  greater  cities, 
while  America  showed  plans  for  the 
future  development  of  Washington  and 
Chicago,  which  olans  have  taken  about 
four  years  to  work  out.'' 

Mr.  Burnham  acted  as  presidinfr  officer 
on  one  day  of  the  conference  and  during 
the  session  read  a  paper  on  "The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Cities  of  the  Future." 


Twenty   Millions  for  New   Buildings 

Permits  issued  in  San  Francisco  during 
1910  show  a  total  of  $20,768,895  spent  in 
building  operations.  This  is  within  about 
$5,000,000  of  the  previous  year's  figure  of 
$26,184,068.  It  indicates  a  very  well  sus- 
tained progress.  More  Class  A  and  B 
buildings  were  erected  or  contracted  for 
than  during  the  previous  year.  Of  Class 
C  buildings  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
about  15  per  cent.  The  number  of 
frames,  which  represent  homes  and  flats 
largely,  is  very  little  below  the  1909  total. 
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Welcome  to  the  delegates  who 
are  attending  the  44th  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  In- 
WELCOME  stitute  of  Architects  !  San 
Francisco,  California,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  glad  to  have 
you  with  them.  See  all  there  is  to 
see — and  there's  a  plenty — ^bask  in 
our  warm  sunshine  while  your 
friends  in  the  East  shiver  from  the 
cold — partake  of  our  bounties  and 
return  home  to  come  again — per- 
haps only  for  a  visit,  perhaps  to  lo- 
cate permanently — any  way,  come 
back  for  you  are  always  Welcome  ! 


ABOLISH  CITY 
AND  STATE 
ARCHITECTS 


The  time  has  come  for  the  two 
California  Chapters  of  the  Ameri- 
c  a  n  Institute  of 
Architects  to  make 
themselves  felt  in 
municipal  and  state 
affairs.  W^ith  the 
new  rules  regulat- 
ing competitions  in  force  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  encourage  com- 
petitive work,  particularly  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  The  plan  of  a  City  Arch- 
itect is  commendable  but  not  as  a 
measure  of  economy.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  instance,  the  office  has 
proved  a  most  expensive  luxury.  It 
has  been  a  constant  drain  upon  the 
city's  finances  and  because  of  fre- 
quent changes  in  its  personnel,  it  has 
lost  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  department 
employs  a  corps  of  high  salaried 
draftsmen,  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  turn  over  some  of  the  work 
to  outsiders,  paying  them  a  commis- 
sion of  four  per  cent,  and  the  City 
Architect  supervising  the  construc- 
tion. This  plan  may  be  all  right  for 
a  few  fortunate  ones,  but  it  is  hardly 
a  fair  deal  for  those  who  haven't  a 
"pull"  with  the  administration  and 
who  might  have  a  chance,  if  the 
work  was  subject  to  competition.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  mighty  expensive 
])olicy  for  the  municipality — this 
maintaining  a  department  of  City 
Architecture  with  a  costly  pay  roll, 
and  employing  outside  talent  be- 
sides. 

It    might    be    advisable    for    cities 
to   employ  a   Supervising  Architect 
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but  the  actual  preparation  of  plans 
and  specifications  should  be  left  to 
the  practicing  members  of  the  pro- 
fession whose  services  should  be  re- 
tained by  competition  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  American 
Institute.  The  day  of  the  City 
Architect  has  passed,  and  it's  high 
time  San  Francisco  was  waking  up 
to  the  fact. 


The  opportunity  for  combining 
electrical  displays  on  the  water  on 
visiting  battleships 
ARGUMENTS  and      other      vessels 

IN  FAVOR  OF  A  with  those  on  land 
WATER  FRONT  appear  to  be  without 
EXPOSITION  limit.     The   effect  of 

the  exposition  from 
Goat  Island,  from  the  ferry  boats 
crossing  the  bay,  from  all  directions 
in  the  day  time  and  at  night,  would 
be  wonderful  and  unequalled. 

The  coast-wise  and  ocean  ship- 
ping would  have  increased  and  per- 
manent wharfage  after  the  exposi- 
tion :  and  during  the  exposition  and 
during  the  time  of  construction  of 
same,  existing  shipping  accommoda- 
tions would  remain  undisturbed. 

The  view  of  arriving  and  depart- 
ing vessels  from  the  wharves  front- 
ing on  the  exposition  and  others 
south  would  add  increased  gaiety 
and  stimulate  interest  in  the  exposi- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  the  exposition  placed 
on  the  water  front  would  be  the  same 
as  it  would  be  elsewhere  but  the 
assets  after  the  Fair  would  be  much 
greater. 

The  cost  of  transporting  material 
to  the  water  front  exposition  site 
would  be  much  less  than  to  any  in- 
land site,  and  the  cost  of  removing 
the  temporary  buildings  from  the 
Fair  site  would  be  correspondingly 
less. 

For  the  same  cost  a  greater  show- 
ing can  be  made  by  buildings  cov- 
ering a  given  area  if  these  are  spread 
out  and  having  but  one  frontage 
than  if  grouped  around  a  central 
court  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  whole  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  and  bay  cities  are  interested 
in   the   water  front   site,   while  only 


certain  localities  would  be  interested 
in  an  inland  location. 

Real  estate  in  the  business  section 
and  the  whole  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  enhanced  in  value  perman- 
ently by  the  beautification  and  struc- 
tural development  of  the  water  front, 
while  a  temporary  boom  within  cer- 
tain local  limits  would  be  compara- 
tively the  result  of  the  selection  of 
an  inland  or  oceanwise  site. 

The  accessibility  of  the  water 
front  would  induce  people  from 
across  the  bay,  as  well  as  from  the 
land  side,  to  visit  the  exposition 
frequently  every  week  instead  of  oc- 
casionally. 

The  climate  on  the  water  front 
is  always  much  milder  and  less 
liable  to  cold,  damp  fogs  than  any 
other  part  of  the  city  and  the  shelter 
of  the  hills  and  city  to  the  west 
would  make  the  expo /ition  more 
popular  and  increase  tl-e  gate  re- 
ceipts. 


Why  Build  Sewers  of  Concrete? 

The    Brick   Builder. 

The  Architect  and  Engineer,  a  journal 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  cement  organ, 
an  advocate  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction for  all  purposes,  now  urges 
greater  conservatism  in  the  use  of  that 
material,  a  warning  that  is  as  timely  as  it 
is  unexpected,  for  fewer  materials  have 
been  more  over-rated,  abused,  than  has 
concrete. 

Says  the  journal  editorially  in  its  last 
issue : 

"Unbiased  engineers  will  agree  that 
concrete  construction  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  that  the  construc- 
tions of  the  last  decade  have  been  done 
rather  on  a  large  scale  without  waiting  in 
many  instances  for  the  outcome  of  proper 
tests,  or  studying  the  conditions  to  which 
the  concrete  structures  had  to  be  sub- 
jected. Since  we  know  that  concrete  is 
destroyed,  even  by  feeble  acids  and  by 
alkaline  solutions,  why  do  engineers  ex- 
pose sewers,  aqueducts  and  pipe  lines  to 
those  corroding  agents?  *  *  *  Water 
to  be  carried  through  aqueducts  should 
be  tested  repeatedly,  in  order  to  find  out 
if  it  carries  carbonic  acid  in  solution, 
which  is  sure  to  soften  the  concrete  if 
present  in  noticeable  amounts.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
on  that  work  with  the  result  that  the 
structures  decay  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  and  the  construction  in  question  be- 
comes a  disgrace  to  the  cement  industry. 
Is  concrete  to  blame  if  it  is  thus  used  in 
tlie  wrong  place?     *     *     * 


HEATING  AND  LIGHTING 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Work 


Location  of  Direct  Radiators* 

By    Frederick    Nye. 

IT  MAY  be  reasonably  assumed  tbat 
there  is  a  best  position  for  a  radiator 
to  occupy  in  a  room,  and  while  the  cus- 
tomer often  decides  where  the  radiator 
shall  stand,  we  ought  to  consider  that 
there  is  a  best  position  from  the  heating 
engineer's  point  of  view  if  he  is  at  liberty 
to  express  his  choice. 

The  position  of  radiators  near  a  wall 
that  has  no  windows,  but  at  right  angles  to 
and  near  the  wall  which  has  the  windows 
in  it,  I  believe,  will  give  better  results 
than  any  other. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  in 
a  house  in  which  I  lived  some  years  ago, 
one  room  in  which  was  warmed  more 
effectively  than  the  others  without  any 
apparent  reason.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
I  went  to  all  reasonable  trouble  in  trying 
to  find  a  cause — after  once  realizing  that 
there  was  something  that  wanted  ac- 
counting for — taking  into  consideration 
position  of  room,  temperature  of  water 
in  the  radiator  (as  compared  with  the 
others),  the  area  of  radiation,  and  all  that 
could  be  thought  of  or  done,  and  was 
finally  forced  to  believe  the  position  of 
the  radiator  had  something  to  do  with 
it. 

_  It  was  the  only  radiator  in  the  house  so 
situated,  but  there  was  another  one  in 
the  same  room  of  a  little  larger  size,  and 
next  on  the  circuit  to  the  one  in  question 
(but  on  the  wall  opposite  the  windows), 
and  this  would  not  heat  the  room  so  well 
I  tried  this  several  times,  and  the  differ- 
ence was  'so  marked  that  it  would  in 
words,  appear  like  an  exaggeration. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  position  in- 
dicated is  a  good  one  and  better  than 
others.  Whether  one  may  be  discovered 
that  is  still  better  I  do  not  know,  and  T 
must  confess  to  feeling  weak  in  offering 
any  good  reason  for  radiators  so  situated 
doing  better  service  in  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  rooms  than  if  fixed  in 
different  spots.  Perhaps  discussion  may 
enlighten  us,  but  T  personally  can  r)nly 
suggest  that  it  is  because  the  radiator 
deals  effectively  with  the  window  end  of 
the  room,  where  the  chief  of,  almost  all, 
the  heat  loss  occurs. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  the  position  of 
the  fireplace  (with  its  air-extracting 
chimney)   affects  the  good  results,  but   I 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Heating 
and  \'cntilating  Encinccrs. 


have  noticed,  sufficiently  to  feel  toler- 
ably certain,  that  if  one  of  the  radiators 
be  turned  at  right  angles,  so  that  it 
stands  flat  against  the  window  wall,  the 
good  effect  is  reduced  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. 

I  do  not  favor  putting  radiators  under 
windows,  for,  apart  from  curtains  and 
drapery  affecting  results,  the  warmed  air 
having  contact  with  cold  glass,  must  les- 
sen the  degree  of  warmth  the  radiator 
can  afford  to  the  rooin.  It  is  recognized, 
of  course,  that  the  chief  work  a  radiator 
has  to  do  is  to  counteract  the  cooling  in- 
fluence of  windows  (always  assuming 
that  the  air  entering  a  room  comes  from 
a  warmed  entrance  way).  The  windows 
do  not  constitute  the  whole  work  the 
radiator  has  to  deal  with,  but,  in  a  resi- 
dence with  a  heating  apparatus  reason- 
ably well  arranged,  the  windows  repre- 
sent the  greatest  cooling  influence  in  any 
kind  of  living  room. 

A  radiator  affords  the  desired  sense  of 
comfort  by  warming  the  air,  the  radiant 
heat  from  it  being  a  negligible  quantity 
as  regards  the  question  now  under  dis- 
cussion. The  warmth  may  be  said  to 
come  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  broad  and 
thick  ribbon,  or  flat  stream  of  warmed 
air,  ascending  vertically  froin  the  radi- 
ator, this  stream  going  toward  the  ceil- 
ing where  it  curves  over  and  spreads,  and 
becomes  diffused  in  all  directions  more  or 
less.  In  anv  case  the  warmed  air  goes 
up  a  few  feet  before  it  does  anything 
toward  warming  the  body  of  the  room, 
and  while  this  action  may  be  inodified  in 
the  case  of  radiators  having  ventilators 
behind  them,  it  still  remains  the  general 
rule. 

If,  therefore,  this  flat  stream  of  warmed 
air  first  travels  un  against  glass  for  about 
five  feet,  the  glass  being  the  great  cool- 
ing factor  in  the  room,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  heat  loss  due  to  this  cause  is 
made  the  greatest  it  can  be.  T  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  test  and  ascertain  the 
actual  difference  (if  any)  in  the  resulting 
warmth  in  a  room  warmed  by  a  radiator 
under  a  window,  and  one  not  under  a 
window.  1:)ut  I  have  been  gradually  forced 
to  consider  that  there  is  a  difference  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  my  practice  in  allow- 
ing (in  my  own  specifications)  IS  per 
cent  more  radiation  than  customary 
when  radiators  are  to  go  under  windows, 
even  though  they  stand  exposed  and  are 
not  under  window  seats  or  window 
boards. 
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Business  Methods  of  Plumbers 

"TN  this  age  of  hustle,  the  plumber,  if 
he  wishes  to  succeed,  can  not  do 
so  by  waiting  in  his  shop  or  office 
for  business  to  come.  The  energetic 
business  man  will  not  sit  around  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  but  will  go 
out  to  solicit  business  wherever  work  is 
to  be  done.  J.  J..  Cosgrove,  in  Modern 
Sanitation,  states  that  his  first  aim  should 
be  to  get  his  name  on  the  mailing  list  of 
architects  and  general  contractors,  so 
that  when  they  have  anything  in  his 
line  to  estimate  a  card  will  be  mailed 
to  him  notifying  him  of  that  fact.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  entree  to 
the  best  offices,  and  the  plumber  should 
not  become  discouraged  with  repeated 
failures,  but  stick  to  his  purpose,  deter- 
mined to  win  out  in  the  end.  If  the 
privilege,  of  estimating  on  a  certain 
architect's  work  is  worth  having  it  is 
worth  waiting  and  fighting  for. 

The  architect  who  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  do«s  not  care  to  have  irre- 
sponsible contractors  estimating  for  him, 
and  will  not  permit  it,  so  that  the  young 
business  man  can  not  expect  that  orivi- 
lege  until  he  has  been  long  enough 
established  to  prove  his  worth.  He 
should  call  regularly,  though,  and  make 
application  at  frequent  intervals,  for  the 
very  perseverance  will  finally  have  its 
effect.  .  In  calling  on  an  architect  do 
not  request  the  .  privilege  of  figuring  on 
"anything"  he  might  have  in  your  line, 
but  learn  beforehand  of  some  work  he 
has  on  the  boards  and  then  make  a 
specific  request  to  estimate  on  that  work. 
Depend  on  it,  if  once  the  entree  to  the 
office  is  gained,  it  will  not  be  withdrawn 
unless  for  cause.  When  all  other  means 
fail,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  stroke  to 
secure  a  note  from  the  owner  of  the 
building  directing  the  architect  to  extend 
to  you  the  privilege  of  figuring  on  that 
operation.  Having  by  this  means  gained 
entrance  to  the  office,  your  future  suc- 
cess or  failure  there  will  depend  much 
upon  yourself. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here 
the  value  of  personal  appearance  in 
gaining  entrance  to  an  office.  The  man 
who  is  well  groomed  and  prosperous 
looking  will  succeed  in  eluding  the  guard 
at  the  outer  portal,  where  a  more  care- 
lessly dressed  person  would  be  turned 
away.  When  you  want  the  privilege  of 
estimating  on  certain  work,  do  not  tell 
your  wishes  to  the  office  boy  who  in- 
solently asks  your  business,  but  state 
emphatically  that  you  have  business  with 
his  employer  and  want  to  see  him  per- 
sonally. The  office  boy  has  no  authority 
in  the  matter,  but  if  he  finds  you  simple 
enough  to  assume  he  has,  will  live  up 
to   the   assumption    and   turn   you   down. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  submitting  an 
estimate  the  plumber  does  so  honestly, 
in  all  fairness,  and  without  collusion  or 
combination      with      other      contractors. 


Tliese  introductory  remarks  might  be 
out  of  place  if  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
lionest  practice  in  some  cities  for  a  cer- 
tain clique  of  contractors  to  combine^ 
and,  knowing  they  are  the  only  ones 
estimating  for  a  certain  contractor  or 
owner,  decide  among  themselves  who 
shall  submit  the  lowest  estimate,  how 
much  it  shall  be  and  what  prices  the 
remaining  contractors  shall  offer  to  do 
the  work  for.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  the  building  com- 
mittee for  a  large  building  refused  to 
consider  the  bids  submitted  by  plumb- 
ing contractors  in  their  own  town  and 
went  outside  the  city  to  secure  a  fair 
and  reasonable  estimate.  In  doing  so 
they  made  public  their  reason,  which 
did  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  of  the  local  plumb- 
ers. In  reporting  the  matter  the  com- 
mittee said: 

Having  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  fixtures 
proposed  to  be  used,  and  having  carefully  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  setting  the  same  and  adding  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  entire  contract,  your  com- 
mittee was  surprised  upon  opening  the  above  bids 
to  find  that  they  materially  exceeded  our  estimate. 
Upon  investigation  we  were  informed  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  above  bidders  had  been  held  previous 
to  handing  in  their  bids,  at  which  meeting,  we  are 
informed,  it  was  decided  who  should  be  the  lowest 
bidder;  which  low  bidder  was  to  furnish  his  figures 
to  the  other  bidders,  who  were  to  present  bids. 
This  action  seemed  so  reprehensible  and  savored  so 
strongly  of  collusion  that  the  committee  rejected  all 
bids  and  secured  an  estimate  from  a  thoroughly 
reliable  plumbing  firm  to  furnish  the  fixtures  and 
install  the  same  at  a  considerable  saving  over  the 
prices  submitted  by  the  combine. 

Such  a  proceeding  is  not  only  repre- 
hensible, but  likewise  it  is  a  bad  policy. 
Once  such  a  combination  is  worked  on 
an  architect  the  doors  of  his  office  will 
thereafter  be  closed  to  all  who  entered 
into  the  combine,  and  the  news  of 
the  attempt  to  hold  up  an  architect  by 
means  of  an  unlawful  combination  will 
travel  fast  and  will  not  impress  those 
who  learn  of  the  business  incapacity  and 
lack  of  fair  dealings  of  those  in  the  ring. 
The  way  to  succeed  is  to  master  thor- 
oughly the  details  of  the  business  and 
the  practice  of  plumbing,  then,  secure 
in  the  strength  of  your  position,  refuse 
to  enter  into  unfair  combinations  and 
carve  out  your  business  future  by  fair 
dealings,  accurate  estimating,  close  ap- 
plication to  business  and  mastery  of  de- 
tail. 

The  contractor  may  gain  a  tempor- 
ary advantage  by  combination  with 
others  to  stifle  competition,  but  in  the 
end  he  will  lose,  and  his  wit  not  hav- 
ing been  sharpened  and  his  business 
methods  improved  by  fair  competition, 
he  will  fail  in  the  end. 

If  for  any  reason — such,  for  instance, 
as  too  much  work  on  hand  that  you  can 
not  handle  more — you  do  not  care  to 
estimate  on  an  operation,  frankly  tell  the 
architect  so.  He  will  respect  your  fair 
dealings  and  keep  your  name  on  his 
estimating  list,  while  otherwise  he  would 
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have  to  cross  it  off  if  he  learned  that 
for  whatever  reason,  however  innocent, 
you  had  submitted  an  estimate  based 
on  those  submitted  by  others. 


Fireproof  Construction 

The    Builder's    Guide. 

The  Architect  and  Engineer,  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
Fireproof  Construction  presents  some 
startling  figures  on  the  waste  involved  in 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  building  con- 
struction. "To  date,  this  half  year,"  says 
Architect  and  Engineer,  "we've  done 
$514,000,000  worth  of  new  buildings  and 
repairs.  That  looks  good  and  prosperous 
and  progressive.  It  means  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  construction  for 
the  year.  But  look  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  picture.  If  nothing  extraordinary 
happens,  no  abnormal  conflagration  (the 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  fires  were 
but  two  years  apart)  our  year's  fires  will 
probably  total  up  about  1,700  people 
burned,  165,000  buildings,  $280,000,000 
worth  of  property!  The  insurance  com- 
panies recompense  us  in  small  part  for 
this  loss,  but  we  pav  them  $3.00  in  pre- 
miums for  every  dollar  we  get  out  of 
them,  and  then  our  fire  departments, 
water  supply  and  such  items  cost  us 
$300,000,000  more,  in  fine,  a  net  loss  or 
cost  of  $564,000,000  for  fire!  If  the  billion 
dollars  expended  in  new  buildings  means 
progress,  this  terrible  loss  represents 
retrogression,  asinine  folly,  crass  stu- 
pidity !  In  all  the  new  building  done 
this  vear  only  in  14  per  cent  of  it  has 
any  effort  at  all  been  made  at  fireproofing, 
and  of  that  96  per  cent  of  it  is  ineffective, 
abortive,  in  that  in  almost  every  case 
though  some  parts  of  the  building  were 
well  done,  some  silly  little  thing  was 
neglected  that  jeopardizes  the  whole 
structure." 


That  these  "little  things"  in  fireproof- 
ing are  vital  factors  was  evidenced  here 
the  other  day  in  New  York.  A  fire  broke 
out  unexpectedly  in  a  room  of  one  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  expensive  buildings 
in  that  city.  The  contents  of  the  room 
were  completely  destroyed.  Thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  the  architect  in  providing 
metallic  trim  and  a  metallic  door  the 
fire  was  unable  to  progress  further.  It 
burned  itself  out  in  that  one  room.  But 
for  this  apparently  trivial  detail  of  metal- 
lic rim  and  door  no  man  may  predict 
what  the  result  might  have  been!  It 
pays  to  make  buildings  fireproof  and  in 
the  fireproofing  of  buildings  it  pays  to 
look  to  every  detail.  It  not  infrequently 
happens  that  some  trifle  overlooked  or 
unconsidered  is  the  loophole  to  disaster. 
A  building,  like  a  chain,  is  not  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part.  To  be  fireproof  a 
building  must  be  wholly  fireproof,  not 
partially  or  approximately  so. 


Plumber's  Interesting  Discovery 

Plumbing  involves  the  public  health, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
requirements  with  regard  to  it  should  not 
be  enforced.  The  Plumber  and  Steam- 
fitter  cites  an  instance  of  a  man  who 
rented  a  house  and  store  in  New  York 
not  long  ago.  He  happened  to  be  a 
plumber,  and  on  taking  possession  natur- 
ally took  a  look  at  the  plumbing  in  his 
new  home.  Here  is  what  he  found:  The 
hot  water  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  range 
boiler  was  left  hanging  in  the  partition, 
while  the  pipe  from  the  hot  water  tap  in 
the  sink  was  connected  to  the  cold  water 
tap  in  the  adjoining  house.  The  cold 
water  pipe  connected  with  the  tap  in  the 
sink  was  found  with  an  open  tee  in  the 
partition  behind  the  baseboard.  All  bath- 
room fixtures  leaked,  owing  to  loose 
couplings.     The  gas  pipe  was  not  carried 
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to  the  meter,  being  left  hidden  in  the  par- 
tition. 

This  man  may  consider  himself  lucky 
that  his  gas  meter  was  not  connected 
with  the  water  pipes.  He  was  fortunate 
in  being  a  renter  and  not  a  buyer. 

The  rapid  expansion  and  growth  of  our 
cities  is  a  source  of  civic  pride,  but  it 
brings  with  it  the  temptation  to  build 
hastily  rather  than  well. — Ex. 


San  Joaquin  County  Reservoir 

Engineer  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  of  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District, 
with  headquarters  in  Stockton,  is  making 
surveys   preparatory   to   the   construction 


of  a  system  to  provide  water  for  70,000 
acres.  Long  tunnels  and  conduits  are  to 
be  built  and  at  Eugene,  a  town  located 
at  he  corners  of  San  Joaquin,  Calaveras, 
and  Stanislaus  counties,  a  big  concrete 
reservoir  is  to  be  built. 


Club  Building  for  Columbia  Park  Boys 

Mrs.  Jas.  C.  Gordan,  of  1998  Broadway, 
San  Francisco,  and  widow  of  the  real 
estate  operator  who  died  recentlv,  is  to 
erect  a  splendid  home  for  the  Columbia 
Park  Boys'  Club.  An  elaborate  building 
is  to  be  put  up  as  soon  as  plans  can  be 
prepared. 
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Torty  Years  of  Experience 

Enables  us  to  offer  the  Architect,  Builder  or  Contractor  the  most  durable,  lasting  and 
workable  roofing  tin  that  has  ever  been  produced.  There  is  no  guess  work.  No  un= 
certainty  in  the  manufacture  of 

SCOTT'S  EXTRA  COATED  ROOFING  TIN 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  time,  labor,  experience  and  research  culminating  in  the 
Follansbee  Hammered  Open  Hearth  process.  The  only  process  that  gives  you  a 
tough  yet  pliable  and  practically  indestructible  product.  A  Roofing  Tin  that  is  adapted 
to  all  conditions  and  a  perfect  protection  against  wind,  water  or  fire. 

Write  for  "TIN  TRUTH"  and  learn  the  truth. 

rOLLANSBEE    BROS.    CO.,     PITTSBURG,     PA. 

Only  Manufacturers  Hammered  Open  Hearth  Roofing  Tin  in  America. 

Pacific  Coast  Trade  supplied  through  our  San  Francisco  Branch  in  charge 
of  GEORGE  S.  LACY,  Marvin  Building.     Phone  Douglas  4497. 
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ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

726-730    MISSION    STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

HIGH  GRADE  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIAL 


GALVADUCT"  CONDUIT  (WHITE) 
LORICATED"  CONDUIT  (BLACK) 
PACKARD"    INCANDESCENT    LAMPS 


"New  Wrinkle"  Pull  and  Key  Sockets 

"  PERKINS"     PUSH    BUTTON     SWITCHES 

"COUCH   4.   SEELEY  "    TELEPHONES 


A.    W.    KENNEDY. 

BUSINESS    MANAGER 


CHAS.    HART, 


SUPT.    AND    INVENTOR 


THE  HART  HEATER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


THE  QUEEN  GAS  WATER  HEATER 

THE  HART  S^oT^wYr'i^  BOILER 

Instantaneous  —  Economical  —  Clean. 
Copper  coils  insure  perfect  circulation. 

406Thi7teVnthSt.  OAKI  AMn    PAI      525  SeWiUhWet 

PHONE    OAKLAND    782  1  vl"  I  »  LM  11  U  J    UflUlpHONE    OAKLAND    2561 


TELEPHONE    FRANKLIN   1763 


l^mXth  (glaaa  Unrka.  ainr. 

H.  R.  HOPPS.  President 

Art  §>tatnpb  d^laaa 

1  15  TURK  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Building 
Construction 

Material  for  this  department  is  compiled 
expressly  for  the  Architect  and  Engineer  by  Wat- 
son &  Boyden,  patent  and  trade-mark  lawyers  and 
solicitors,  918  F  street,  Washington,  I).  C,  and  to 
them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, co])yrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the 
same   should   be   addressed. 

A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and 
drawing  of  any  United  States  patent  in  print  will 
be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ten  cents. 

977,025. 


Frank   D.   Robbins,   of     Oakland,     Cal. — 

Combined  Mixer  and  Carrier. 
977,679.  Patented  Dec.  6,  1910. 

Thi.s  invention  seeks  to  provide  a  de- 
vice for  mixing  and  transporting  con- 
crete at  the  same  time.  It  consists  of 
a  drmn  A  supported  on  a  shaft  mounted 
on  two  large  wheels  like  a  push  cart.  In 
operation  concrete  making  material  is 
placed  in  the  drum  and  then  the  handle 
13  inovcd  toward  the  l)ail  8  so  as  to  bring 
the  clutch  members  5,  6,  into  co-operative 
relation.  When  the  device  is  rolled  along 
the  drum  A  turns,  thus  tumbling  the  ma- 
terial and  mixing  the  concrete.  When  suf- 
ficiently mixed  the  clutch  is  disengaged  and 
the  mixed  batch  may  then  be  wheeled  to 
the  desired  point. 

Etta    P.    Frink    and    Drury    A.    Jones,    of 
Fort    Lupton,    Colo. — Mold    for    Ce- 
ment Blocks. 
977,792.  Patented  Dec.  6,  1910. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide   a    mold    for    cement    blocks    which 


H.  H.  FISHfR.  President 
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Phone  Kearny  4410 


flSHER  &  WOLfE  CO. 

Plumbing,  steam  a'"  Gas  fitting 


TINNING  AND  GENERAL  JOBBING 

207-209  Tehama  St.,  Near  Third  St.,  San  Francisco 


R.  J.  O'BRIEN 


T.   F.   KIERNAN 


KIERNAN  &  O'BRIEN 

PLUMBERS 

ESTIMATES   FURNISHED 

1754  MISSION  STREET,  Bet.  13th-14tti 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Builders'  Association,  Box  149       Phone  Market  2517 


Phone  Wril  1327 


THOMAS  J.  FORD 

PLUMBING 
and  HEATING 

1213  Octavia  Street         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLUMBING 
%'^  HEATING 
J.  E.  O'Mara 

449  MINNA  ST. 

Phone,  Douglas  342  1 


business  Phonos 
Oakland  3524 
Home  A  1344 


Residence  Phones 
Pied.  6.37 
Home  3648 


Carl  Doell  &  Co. 

PLUMBING  AND 
GAS    FITTING 


467  Twenty-second  Street 

Residence,  557  31st  Street  Between  Broadway  and  Telegrapli 
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BECAUSE 

We  know  we 
can  please  you 


We  are  pleasing 
a  good  nmiiber  of 
architects  and  con- 
tractors who  insist 
on  prompt  service 
and  first  class 
work. 

We  get  their  bus- 
iness  because  our 
prices  are  fair,  and 
they  know  they  can 
depend  upon  us. 


CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

185  STEVENSON    ST. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  Phone.   Douglas   387 


An  Up-to-Date  Bath  Room 

HEATING.  PLUMBING 
AND  POWER  PLANTS 

Complete  Systems  Installed  in  all 
Classes  of  Buildings.  <1I  Defective 
Systems  overhauled  and  corrected 

6ILLEY-SCHMIDC0.,lnc. 

198   WEST   MISSION    STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       Phone  MARKET  965 


may  be  readily  removed  from  the  block 
while  still  in  the  soft  state  without  in- 
junng  the  same.  To  this  end  the  four 
sides  of  the  mold  are  hinged  together  at 
three  corners,  while  the  fourth  is  pro- 
vided with  a  locking  device  10,  12  15 
operated  by  means  of  a  lever  17  pivoted 
at  16  to  one  of  the  sides.  By  swinging 
this  lever  outwardlv  the  sides  of  the  mold 
may  be  disconnected  at  this  corner  and 
readily  removed  from  the  block 


Peter     Sass,     of     San     Francisco.   Cal — 
Hoor    Surfacing   and    Polishing   Ma- 
chine. 
978,654.  Patented   Dec.    U,   1910. 

The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to 
provide  a  machine  universally  adaptable 
to  polish  all  kinds  of  floors  whether  of 
marble,  tile,  composition  or  wood,  and 
which  may  be  carefully  and  closely  ad- 
justed. The  polishing  rollers  are  repre- 
sented at  25,  and  may  be  changed  to  suit 
the  character  of  the  surface  being  pol- 
ished. These  rollers  are  carried  on  a 
vertical  rod  14,  which  may  be  accurately 
adjusted  up  and  down  by  means  of  the 
hand  wheel,  20.  For  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  device  those  interested  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  complete  patent. 

977,679. 
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PACIFIC  BLOWER  &  HEATING  CO. 

3261    Seventeenth  Street,  (near  IVIission)  San  Francisco 

Specialists  In  HOT    AIR    HEATING 

1  oma  Zone   and    Paciric    Furnaces   for   Schools,   Tneaters,    Residences,   Etc. 


HAVE   YOU   TRIED   TO    GET    IT   IN    OAKLAND? 

ELECTRICAL     SUPPLIES     AND    FIXTURES,    ANDIRONS. 
FIRE  SETS.  PORTABLE  LAMPS,  MOTORS  AND  DYNAMOS 

CENTURY     ELECTRIC     AND     FIXTURE      CO. 

PHONES.. .Oak  911;  A-2911  THIRTEENTH    APMD    CLAY    STREETS 


Phone  "West  7000  All  "WorK   Guaranteed 

ALEX  COLEMAN 

PLUMBCR 

706  ELLIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I'honc  Oakland  1753  \.  A.  COOKE.  M.-\n.ageR 

THE  J.  F.  KELLY  COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

MANTELS,  GRATES  and  TILES 

Fire  Sets.  Andirons.  Fendors  and  Portable  723-731  Seventh  Street,  Cor.  Brush  St. 

Baskets.   Floor  and    Wall  Tiling  in  .  x-r-v     ^  ^  i 

Original  and  Artistic  EHects  OAKl.AND,   L.vL. 


PKone   Merritt  ^555  Estimates    EurnisKed 

OSCAR    L.    ZEIS 
PLUMBING  AND  TINNING 

^^>f>f      JOBBING    A    SPECIALTY      >9^>f>f 
•456   East   Sixteenth   Street  OaKland,    Cal. 


GEO. 

W. 

SCHMin  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 

MOT    AIR    MERCI-IAINTS 

CO. 

Heating 

of  Residences  and  PubHc  Buildings                           1 160  WEBSTER  STREET 
SHEET  METAL  WORK                                                  Oakland,  Cal. 

HE  A  TINQ 

ELECTRICAL   WORK 
AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLERS 

PLUMBING 

VENTILA  TION 

SHEET  METAL 

WORK 

JOHN  G. 

SUTTON 

CO. 

229 

MINNA   STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO                 {1 

Manufadturen  of  Abrahamton's   Patent  Ventilators,  Galvanized  Iron  Comicet  and  Skylights.     Repairing  a  Specialty 

Tin  and  Galvanized  Iron  Roofing,  Heating  and 
Inc.  Ventilating,  Regi^ers  and  Ventilating  Facings 

655  McAllister  st. 

Phones,  Market  2898        -         ,,  .  ^    , 

Home  S  1857    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Abrahamson&DeGear, 

Sheet  Metal  Works 
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Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


Victory  for  California  Marble. 

The  Supervisors  of  Sacramento  county 
have  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  using 
California  marble  in  the  construction  of 
the  new^  courthouse  for  Sacramento 
countv,  notwithstanding  that  a  contract 
had  been  awarded  previously  that  per- 
mitted the  use  of  Vermont  marble  in  the 
structure. 

The  result  was  achieved  after  an  ex- 
haustive showing  of  facts  and  the  presen- 
tation of  the  state  law  regarding  the  use 
of  home  materials  wherever  the  same  is 
practicable,  which  was  made  bv  W.  W. 
Thayer,  representing  the  State  Minera- 
logist of  California  by  A.  C.  Rulofson, 
second  vice-president  and  D.  J.  Alberga, 
director  of  the  Home  Industry  League 
•of  California  and  Joseph  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Products  League  of 
Sacramento  valley. 

When  bids  were  received  for  construc- 
tion of  the  courthouse  it  was  provided 
that  Skyros  marble  should  be  used.  This 
is  a  product  of  Tuolumne  county  in  this 
State  and  of  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  fact  appeared  that 
Vermont  marble  would  be  used.  State 
Mineralogist  Anbury  took  a  hand  in  hav- 
ing the  facts  known.  He  consulted  with 
the  Home  Industry  League  of  California 
and,  on  the  showing  that  the  California 
marble  from  Tuolumne  county  was  fully 
the  equal  of  that  to  be  brought  in  from 
Vermont  and  was  more  durable,  it  was 
decided  to  make  representations  to  the 
Sacramento  county  supervisors  and  try 
to    induce    them    to    give    the    California 


product  the  preference.  The  supervisors 
were  told  that  it  was  inconsistent  to  ask 
the  federal  government  to  give  California 
materials  the  preference  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  in  this  State  if 
the  county  supervisors  were  to  permit 
the  use  of  outside  materials  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  county  building.  At  a 
meeting-  in  Sacramento  Tuesday,  last,  the 
Supervisorial  Board  voted  to  have  the 
California  marble  used  and  the  victory 
was  won,  for  which  the  State  Mineral- 
ogist and  the  Home  Industry  Leagues 
of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  had 
striven. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors of  Sacramento  county  has  received 
the  strong  commendation  of  the  Home 
Industry  Leagues  and  will  receive  the 
sanction  of  all  classes  of  citizens  who 
are  interested  in  upbuilding  the  indus- 
tries of  California  by  all  legitimate 
means. 

The  contract  for  the  marble  amounts 
to  about  $60,000. 


Wells    &    Spencer    to    Handle    Western 
Elevators 

With  the  first  of  the  year  the  Northern 
California  business  of  the  Western  Ele- 
vator Company  was  taken  over  by  the 
Wells  &  Spencer  Machine  Company, 
Frank  M.  Spencer,  sole  owner,  and  in 
the  future  Mr.  Spencer  will  do  all  the 
figuring  and  superintend  the  inspection 
and  repair  work  of  Western  elevator  in- 
stallations in  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinitv.       It    is    understood    that    Ed.  Wev- 


Soutkern  Pacific  Co.'s  New  Depot,  Tulare,  Cal.     D.  J.  Patterson,  Architert 

THIS  cut  shows  the  new  depot  now  being  built  at  Tulare  and  which  is  being  faced  with  "Golden  Gate 
Sandstone*'  Brick  made  of  sand  and  lime  at  our  Antioch  factory.  We  also  sold  the  Del  Monte 
(white  Monterey)  sand,  red  brick  and  crushed  rock  for  this  building.  Do  you  ever  buy  sand,  rock  or  gravel 
In  car  load  lots?  If  you  need  any  sand,  rock  or  gravel  for  any  interior  points  such  as  Tulare,  Fresno,  Sacramento, 
Richmond,  etc.,  let  us  quote  you  and  submit  samples,  for  we  can  not  only  ship  from  our  Antioch  pit  but  we  are 
able  to  supply  you  from  a  pit  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  well  as  a  convenient  point  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
GOLDEN    GATE    BRICK  CO.,  C.  F.  PRATT.  Manager.  660  Market  St.,  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 
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mouth,  who  has  been  San  Francisco  man- 
ager of  the  Western  company  the  past 
two  years,  will  go  to  Portland. 

The  Wells  &  Spencer  company  is  well 
known  and  has  the  confidence  of  leading 
architects  and  contractors.  In  the  last 
five  years  the  company  has  installed  its 
own  machines  in  some  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  San  Francisco.  Passenger 
and  freight  elevators  are  included  in  the 
list  in  addition  to  a  great  many  dumb 
waiters.  Much  repair  work  has  also  been 
performed.  Taking  the  agency  of  the 
Western  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  general  installation  and  repair  work 
of  the  Wells  &  Spencer  company,  further 
than  that  it  may  necessitate  larger  quar- 
ters and  the  employment  of  more  me- 
chanics. Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  now  the 
head  of  the  company,  was  for  seventeen 
years  with  the  Cahill  &  Hall  Elevator 
Company. 

Among  the  San  Francisco  buildings 
equipped  with  Western  elevators  are  the 
Newman  &  Levinson  building,  which  has 
three  fast-running  electric  passenger 
cars,  the  Union  Trust  building,  and  the 
Locomobile  garage. 


Hart   Heater   Company   Warming   Many 
Houses. 

The  Hart  Heater  Company,  of  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  is  now  doing  a  very  large 
business  in  the  house  heating  line  by  hot 
water.  A  large  heater  called  the  "Special 
No.  1"  is  made  by  the  company  for  this 
puroose.  It  is  set  up  in  the  basement  of 
residences  with  asbestos  covered  pipes 
connecting  hot  water  radiators  in  any 
part  of  the  house  and  the  results  have 
proven  absolutely  satisfactory  in  the  high 
degree  of  warmth  obtained,  quickly  and 
economically. 

The  company  has  also  perfected  a 
gasoline  burner,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
revelation  in  its  line.  It  can  be  set  up 
in  anj'  part  of  the  house  without  the 
slightest  danger,  and  the  heat  efficiency 
of  the  burner  is  truly  remarkable.  This 
will  prove  an  immense  factor  in  the  sale 
of  heaters  in  places  heretofore  not  visited 
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METAL  LATH 
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in  rolls  150'  long.  25" 
and  ii*  wide,  or  sheets 
if  desired ,  plain,  paint- 
ed or  galvanized. 
Crimped  metal  lath 
and  wire  lath  for  ex- 
terior plastering. 

Everything  in  the  lath   line  for  architect,  owner, 

plasterer  and  lather. 

Information,  prices  and  samples  cheerfully  given_ 

OFFICES:  Nos.  623426  CROCKER  BLDG. 

SAIN    PRAINCISCO 

Phones— Home  C-4312;  Kearny  2222 


Factory  and  Warehouse:  No.  476  Eighth  St. 


MacKenzie    Roof    Co. 
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Phone    OaKland  34-61 
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SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

INSPECTING  AND    TESTING  ENGINEERS 
AND  CHEMISTS 
651  HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCSCO  .^sp^CTORS    OR  ^^^^  ^'°"""' 

IRON,  STEEL,  CEiMErNT 

REPRESENTED      AT 

SEATTLE  SAN  DIEQO  PUEBLO  BIRMINGHAM  PITTSBURG 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  MONTREAL  GLASGOW 


on  account  of  no  gas  or  other  fuel  to 
operate  same,  in  fact  a  larger  business 
can  be  done  in  places  now  using  gas,  as 
the  saving  must  be  very  apparent  in 
burning  gasoline  at  17c  per  gallon,  one 
gallon  lasting,  on  tests  made,  over  four 
hours  steady  burning.  The  patent  burner 
of  this  companv  (which  is  also  used  with 
the  orasoline  outfit)  consumes  but  70  feet 
of  artificial  gas  per  hour. 

The  heater  and  combination  boiler  de- 
mand has  been  very  large,  particularly 
from  interior  cities  of  the'  State,  and  ship- 
ments by  the  company  have  been  made 
to  Canada  and  but  recently  a  call  for  one 
was  filled  from  far  away  London,  Eng- 
land.   

Why  Architects  Should  Specify  the  Red- 
wood Shingle 

In  this  issue  of  The  Architect  and  En- 
gineer appears  the  initial  advertisement 
of  the  Redwood  Shingle  Association, 
which  is  selling  agent  of  a  large  number 
of  the  redwood  shingle  mills  of  Humboldt 
county.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  this 
association  that  the  old  custom  of  pack- 
ing shingles  in  California  thousands  has 
been  abandoned,  and  from  now  on  the 
association  will  offer  to  the  consumer 
redwood  shingles  packed  in  full  thou- 
sands. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion to  so  brand  the  shingles  manufac- 
tured and  marketed  by  them,  that  the 
architect  and  builder  can,  at  all  times,  be 
sure  of  the  quality  of  the  shingle  pur- 
chased, by  specifying  this  brand. 

The  redwood  shingle  should  be  popular 
with  home-builders  on  account  of  its  fire- 
resisting  quality,  together  with  its  lasting 
qualities  when  properly  laid  upon  the 
roofs  and  sides  of  the  building. 

Some  abjections  have  been  made  to  the 
redwood  shingle  on  account  of  the  nails 
rusting,  which  permits  the  shingle  to 
blow  off  the  roof  during  wind-storms. 
This  is  easily  overcome  when  galvanized 
nails  are  used. 

There  are  manv  other  advantages 
which  the  redwood  shingle  offers,  which 
will  be  dwelt  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
this  publication.  As  this  is  a  splendid 
California    product,    there    is    no    reason 


why  the  California  redwood  shingle 
should  not  meet  with  favor  by  the  home- 
l)uilders  of  California. 


A  "Bungalow"  Hot  Water  Heater 

Alive  to  the  demands  and  requirements 
of  the  day,  the  Pittsburg  Water  Heater 
Company,  through  its  Pacific  Coast  dis- 
tributors, Joseph  Thieben  &  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  has  placed  upon  the 
market  an  automatic  gas  water  heater 
that  is  intended  for  bungalows  and 
apartments  where  space  is  limited.  The 
"bungalow  heater,"  as  it  has  been  ap- 
propriately termed,  occupies  very  little 
space,  being  but  a  miniature  of  the  big 
domestic  heater  heretofore  in  use.  While 
smaller  than  the  regular  size,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  copious  supply  of  pure,  hot  water 
quite  as  speedily  as  any  other  size  boiler. 
The  hot  water  is  ready  at  the  turn  of  the 
faucet. 

There  is  no  waste  of  gas,  the  turn  of 
the  faucet  that  shuts  off  the  water  also 
shuts  ofif  the  gas. 

The  patented  "graduated"  valve  gradu- 
ates the  ilow  of  gas  to  the  flow  of  water, 
keeping  the  latter  always  hot,  but  not  too 
hot. 

With  artificial  gas  at  $1.00  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  the  "Bungalow"  will  sup- 
ply ten  gallons  of  hot  water  for  a  penny's 
worth  of  gas — a  generous  hot  bath  for 
two  cents. 

The  cost  of  burning  the  small  pilot 
light  is  only  20  cents  a  month. 

It  is  guaranteed  for  one  year  to  be  free 
from  defects  in  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. 

The  price  of  the  heater  is  so  low,  com- 
pared with  its  durability  and  convenience, 
that  you  will  never  do  without  it,  once 
in  your  service. 

It  will  be  installed  in  your  house  for  a 
30-day  trial,  and  removed  if  you  are  not 
satisfied — all  without  costing  you  a  cent. 


Buildings  as  They  Should  Be 

The  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Com- 
pany has  issued  a  brochure  under  the  title 
of  "Buildings  As  They  Should  Be."  It 
is  an  illustrative  exposition  of  the  ad- 
vantages  of   Dahlstrom   doors   and   trim. 
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Make  inquiry  ANYWHERE  as  to  the  reputation  of 
BLUXOME  &  CO.,  532  Monadnock  Building,  San 
Francisco,  for  high  class  workmanship  and  fair  deal- 
ing    in    plain    or    Reinforced    Concrete    Construction. 


KEUrrEL  (El  ESSER  CO.  or  new  york 

4-8-50   Second   Street,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Particularly  adapted  for  letter- 
ing Architects'  and  Engineers' 
Drawings;  Form  letters  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  and  produce  smooth 
lines  of  even  width,  ^^'o^k  can 
be  done  in  ONE  QUARTER  OF 
THE  TIME  needed  with  the 
fine-pen  method.  Made  in  six 
graded  sizes. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
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Plants  at  Eliot,  nr.  Pleasanton  and  Healdsburg 


EUGENE  GLAENZER  &  CO. 


705  FIFTH  AVENUE, 
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The  illustrations  of  interiors  show  the 
beautiful  results  obtainable  with  this  steel 
material,  and  the  perfection  that  has  been 
reached  in  enameled  and  artistic  finishing 
which  enables  the  representation  of 
woodwork  of  all  classes.  Knowing  the 
quality  of  the  material,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  surprising  to  see  collected  together 
a  laro-e  group  of  prominent  buildings  all 
equipped  with  Dahlstrom  metallic  doors 
and  trim.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  not 
as  yet  received  a  copy  of  this  booklet, 
they  can  obtain  one  promptly  by  address- 
ing the  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Com- 
panv.  Merchants'  Exchange  building,  San 
Francisco. 


Golden    Gate    Brick    Company's    Annual 
Calendar 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Golden  Gate 
Brick  Company  of  San  Francisco,  has 
distributed  to  its  customers  and  friends  a 
very  handsome  calendar.  Manager  Pratt 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  his 
selection  of  a  reproduction  of  some 
famous  painting,  and  this  year  it  is  "The 
Belle  of  New  York,"  from  an  original 
pastel  by  Hamilton  King.  This  clever 
artist  is  probably  the  best  known  painter 
of  ideal  heads  in  the  world  today.  Mr. 
King  is  an  American  by  birth,  but  has 
spent  much  time  abroad  studying  in  the 
art  schools  of  the  Old  World.  The  color 
scheme  of  "The  Belle  of  New  York"  cal- 
endar is  exquisite  and  if  we  were  asked 
to  name  the  picture  we  would  say  most 
emphatically  that  "She's  a  Western  girl." 

The  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company  has 
enjoyed  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year 
the  past  twelve  months  and  the  manage- 
ment looks  for  the  business  to  double  in 
1911.  The  selling  staff  has  been  ma- 
terially strengthened  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  L.  H.  Pratt  to  the  position  of 
sales  manager.  Mr.  Pratt  was  formerly 
with  the  Hanford  Lumber  Company  and 
the  Tuolumne  Company  of  Modesto,  and 
is  a  brother  of  the  manager  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Brick  Company. 


Blanc's  1910  Year  Book 

It  is  really  a  one  hundred  page  maga- 
zine with  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations, 
made  from  photographs — most  of  which 
were  taken  by  special  permission  of  the 
architects,  to  particularly  display  the 
work  illustrated — not  merely  a  facade. 

Some  of  these  photographs  were  taken 
by  the  Misses  Johnston  &  Hewitt  of  New 
York — the  ofificial  photographers  of  the 
New  Theatre  Company;  some  by  Linden- 
muth,  a  di^plome  of  the  Chase  Art  School, 
who  won  several  prizes,  among  them  a 
gold  medal  at  St.  Louis. 

The  object  of  the  Year  Book,  of  course, 
is  to  sell  "Blanc" — but  its  aim  is  more 
than  that — it  aims  to  give  a  man  full  in- 
formation concerning  "Blanc,"  its  origin 
— its  ambition — and  to  tell  you  how  to  do 


S[RVIC[ 

Good  SERVICE  is  a  broad 
term  as  applied  to  wood  finishes. 
It  begins  with  ease  of  application  —  it 
ends  with  beauty  and  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  the  wood  finish. 
If  you  want  to  recommend  wood  finishes 
that  give  the  best  possible  SERVICE 
in  all  respects,  specify  the  use  of — 

Bridgeport:  Standard 
Wood  finislies 

Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes  are 
practical  finishes — simple  to  use,  easy  to 
spread,  great  in  covering  capacity. 
They  develop  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
wood  and  never  cloud,  obscure  or  raise 
the  grain. 

And  they  give  an  elastic,  tough  finish 
that  looks  good  at  the  start  and  stays 
good  with  the  years. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  Archi- 
tects, Property  Owners,  and  Furniture, 
Piano  and  Car  Building  concerns  who 
use  Bridgeport  Standard  Wood  Finishes 
which  verify  and  emphasize  this  state- 
ment. 

We  would  like  to  place  tangible  proof 
of  the  good  SERVICE  of  Bridgeport 
Standard  Wood  Finishes  in  your  hands. 

Write  for  Sample  Panels 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  mail  you  on  request  a  neat 
compadl  case  of  sample  panels  showing  numerous 
wood  finishes  in  new  and  staple  effects.  You 
will  find  them  useful  and  PRACTICAL. 

Wkittier-Coti 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 

Agents  for  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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ROBERT  W.    HUNT  JNO.   J.    CONE 


JAS.    C.    HALLSTED 


D.    W.    MCNAUGHER 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTIONS,  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 

NEW  YORK  LONDON         CHICAGO         PITTSBURG  ST.    LOUIS        MONTREAL       MEXICO   CITY 

4.18  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Inspection  of  Rails  and  Fastenings,  Cars,  Locomotives,  Pipes,  Bridges,  Buildings,  Etc. 

CEMENT    TESTING    AND    INSPECTION 

Reports    and    Estimates    on    Properties    and    Processes 


any  particular  kind  of  work  with  it.  and 
then  to  show  you  not  only  where  it  is 
so  used — but  by  whom,  and  then — its  real 
aim — the  creating  of  an  artistic  desire, 
and  the  giving  of  the  means  of  how  to 
accomplish  it  to  suit  man's  taste. 

"Such  a  book."  writes  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,  "has  never  been  at- 
tempted before.  And  if  it  is  not  worth 
$1.00,  it  is  not  worth  the  postage." 

The  company's  greetings  appear  in  the 
two   color   section   of   this   magazine. 

Parker-Preston  Agencies 

The  Parker-Preston  waterproof  paints 
are  now  handled  in  California  by  the 
Boyd  &  Moore  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Richard  Arenz  Company  of 
Los  Angeles.  Large  and  complete  stocks 
of  shingle  stains  and  other  waterproof 
paint  specialties  are  carried  by  both  of 
these  well-known  California  houses, 
which  is  ample  assurance  of  prompt  and 
satisfactory  deliveries. 


Vallejo.  There  will  be  1,120  lengths  of 
12-inch  cast  iron  bell  and  spigot  pipe,  12 
feet  long  and  one-sixty-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  also  340  lengths  of  8-inch 
pipe,  12  feet  long  and  .51  of  an  inch  thick. 
All  pipe  is  to  stand  a  pressure  of  150 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Bids  are  to 
be  opened  January  23d. 


THE  STANDARD 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Building  IVIateriais 

Agents    for    NEPHI 
HARDWALL  PLASTER 


Oakland, 


California 


Big  Fruit  Warehouse 

The  stockholders  of  the  Paradise  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  of  Paradise,  Butte 
county,  Cal.,  at  their  annual  meeting 
voted  to  erect  a  large  warehouse,  which 
will  include  packing  room,  store  room, 
office,  stockholders  and  directors'  rooms. 
The  ground  on  which  to  erect  the  build- 
ing and  all  money  necessary  are  avail- 
able. C.  M.  Burkett  is  president  of  the 
Union,  and  W.  S.  Clark  is  treasurer. 


Bids  Wanted  for  Water  Pipe 

The  Vallejo  Board  of  Public  Works  is 
advertising  for  proposals  for  furnishing 
pipe  and  fittings  to  be  used  in  extending 
tlie    water    system    from    Fleming   Hill   to 
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Dust  Suction  Co. 
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TElEPKONt  OOUGIAS  3609  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Modern  Automatic  Dust  Rcmovins  Appliances 

for  Hotels. Office  Buildings.  Apartment 

Houses.  Stores.  Schools.    Etc. 
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EDW.  r.  MIEMAUS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

548  TO  570  BRAININAN  STREET 
Between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


BRANCH  YARDS    J  TRACY,    CAL.  PHOMrc:  (LUMBER  EX.   30 

BRANCH  YARDS    ,MAYFIELD,     CAL.  '^"^'^^^  >  MARKET   1485 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

DEALERS    IN    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

LUMBER 

Large  Timbers  and  Special  Bills  to  Order  Kiln  Dried  Oregon  Pine  Finish 

Main  Yard  on  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  WESTERN  PACIFIC,  SANTA  FE 

17th  and  De  Haro  Streets  ::  ::  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


STRABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 
AND    LUMBER 

"TOFCO    BRAND" 

Quartered  and  Plain  Sawn  White  and  Red  Oak  Flooring.     Has  No  Equal. 

Office  and  Yards,    FIRST    ST.,    Bet.   Washington  and  Clay,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


ALFRED   H     VOGT  W.    FOSTER 

Foster  &  Vogt 

REINFORCED    CONCRETE 

Construction  and  Fireproofing 

805  MECHANICS'  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Phone  Sutter  1533  San  Francisco.  Gal. 
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7 /jc  FdDtf  Concrete  Mixer  at   It'orh 


"Every  Foote  a  Mixer" 

Coast  Representative  Kdvvard  R. 
Bacon  of  the  Foote  Concrete  Machinery 
Company,  with  lieadquarters  in  the 
Monadnock  huilding,  San  Francisco,  re- 
ports that  Foote  mixers  are  at  present  in 
use  by  the  following  well-known  con- 
tractors: 

Clark  &  Hencry  Construction  Com- 
pany. Sacramento.   Cal.,  four  mixers. 

Healy-Tihbitts  Construction  Company. 
San    Francisco.   Cal.  two   mixers. 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Companv,  Oak- 
land.  Cal. 

Piedmont  Construction  Company.  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

Mr.   F.   H.   Barnes,  San   I'rancisco.  Cal. 

Medford  Cement  &  Paving  Company. 
Medford.  Ore. 

All   of  the   above   mixers  are   equipped 


with  improved  oower  loading  skip  and 
automatic  water  tank,  features  of  great 
economy. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  also  agent  for  the  Briggs 
Concrete  Spreader  Carts  and  Hotchkiss 
Metal  Sidewalk  Forms. 

Complete  catalogues  and  information 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  upon  request. 


Chicago   Mixers   Sent   Abroad 

'llie  Lansing  Wheelbarrow  Company,  of 
787  Folsom  street.  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently boxed  for  shipment  on  the  steamer 
"Maitai,"  a  20-foot  size  Chicago  Im- 
proved Cube  Concrete  Mixer,  equipped 
with  Ideal  gasoline  engine,  for  Mel- 
bourne,  Australia. 

During  this  season  they  have  also 
shii)ped  this  make  of  concrete  machine  to 
Siberia,  and  to  Manila. 


T  H  !•:    ()  R I  G  I  X  A  L 


BAY  STAK  BRICK! CEMENT  COATING 

is  a  perfect  coating  for  concrete,  stucco  or  brick.  It  will  protect  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 
against  disintegration  or  hair  cracking  from  moisture,  give  it  any  shade  desired,  can  be 
used  as  a  finishing  coat  instead  of  plaster  on  concrete  walls,  is  applicable  also  to  interior 
woodwork  and  for  interior  decoration,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  as  a  fire  retarder  and  will  therefore  lessen  your  insurance  rate.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  Will  not  drop  off  when  applied  above 
delicate  machinery. 

WADSWORTH    MOWLAND   &   CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 
82-83  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS:  Hir.am  \V.  W.adsworth.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  Pasadena. 
Cal.;  TiMMS,  Cress  &  Co..  Portland.  Ore.;  F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co..  Spokane.  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
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WORDEN-MEEKER  VARNISH  CO. 

Products  of  Uniform  Quality 

©G 

PAINTS,    OILS,    VARNISHES,    STAINS 


Architects  will  find  our 
Line  Unequalled 


I 


EGG  SMELL  EINISH 

A  Flat  Varnish   Not  RequiriDK    Rubbing 

SAN   ERANCISCO 


I 


OAKLAND 


P     p.    MOORE 


G.    D.    BOYD 


Boyd  &  Moore 

HYDREX   WATERPROOFING   SYSTEM.    ENAMELED   BRICK.   "tABOR' 

REVERSIBLE  SASH    FIXTURES  (SEE  PAGE  1 29).      "VAN    KANNEL" 

REVOLVING  DOORS. 'ENUPHYL'  ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE. 

"CROSS"   HORIZONTAL    FOLDING   DOORS 

"CROSS"  COUNTER-BALANCE   FREIGHT  ELEVATOR   DOORS 
"ENERGY"   DUMB  WAITERS. 
"H.  4.  C."   METAL   LOCKERS. 


356  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


E.  F.  HENDERSON 


W.  M.  WILLIAMS 


CHAS.  WILLIAMS 


Williams  Bros.  &.  Henderson 

BUILDING    CONTRACTORS 


'hones:    KEARNY    2401 
J-2401 


351     MONADNOCK     BUILDING 

San  Francisco 


(1 

FREDERICK  J.  AMWEG 

CIVIL    ENGINEER 

MEM.    AM      SOC.    C.    E. 

700-705  \h\mU  BLDG.       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

ADVISORY  ENGINEER 

and 

MANAGER  OF  BUILD- 
ING  OPERATIONS. 

BUILDER   OF 

KERN   COUNTY  COURT 

HOUSE,   BAKERSFIELD, 

CALIFORNIA 

l_ll 
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Splendid  Home  of  Pioneer  Paper  Company 


The  Pioneer  Paper  Company,  makers 
of  the  well  known  Pioneer  roll  paper, 
has  recently  moved  into  its  new  home — 
a  five-floor  and  basement  building  at  247 
to  251  South  Los  Angeles  street,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  structure  is  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  steel,  completely  fire- 
proofed   throughout. 

The  buildiuT  was  designed  and  con- 
structed especially  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Pioneer  Paper  Comnanv.  It 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale 
district,  frontin<r  75  feet  on  Los  Angeles 
street,  with  a  depth  of  131  feet. 

Two  elevators  have  been  installed,  also 
an  automatic  "Lowerator."  The  lower- 
ator  is  for  carrying  heavy  boxes  and 
packages  from  the  upper  floors  to  the 
shipping  room  on  the  first  floor.  This 
it  does  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  basement,  which  is  well  lighted, 
has  a  10-foot  ceiling,  and  is  used  for 
storing  heavy  wrapping  papers  and  paper 
bags. 

A  modern  sprinkling  system  has  been 
provided  on  every  floor.  This  system 
is  suflficient  to  flood  the  entire  floor  in 
a  few  minutes"  time,  and  materially  re- 
duces the  rate  of  insurance. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
subdivided  into  three  sections  the  long 
way  of  the  building.  On  the  right  is 
the  general  oflFice,  and  those  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the   company.     In   the  center  is 


the  main  salesroom,  provided  with  desks 
and  counters. 

At  the  left  are  the  shipping  rooms, 
receiving  and   forwarding  departments. 

Besides  the  regular  telephone  ex- 
change, a  private  telephone  system  con- 
nects all  floors  and  departments. 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  office  is  the 
directors'  room,  fitted  up  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner. 

The  development  and  growth  of  the 
establishment,  during  the  past  20  years, 
has  been  parallel  with  that  of  the  city. 
Starting  in  a  small  way,  the  Pioneer 
Paper  Company  manufactured  ready 
roofings  and  sold  them  locally. 

The  business  gradually  extended,  until 
today  Pioneer  Roofing  is  known  and 
sold  in  all  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Pioneer  Roofing  is  made  both  in 
smooth  and  sanded  surfaces,  in  several 
weights,  for  the  various  classes  of  build- 
i'lgs — from  outhouses  to  business  blocks. 
The  leading  brands  of  Pioneer  Roofing 
are  "Rubber  Sanded,"  "Rubber  Flaxine," 
"Ready  Rock,"  "Specification"  and  "Sil- 
veroid."'  The  latter  is  especially  adapted 
for   bungalows   and    other   residences. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  W. 
G.  Hunt,  president ;  C.  L.  Gifford,  vice- 
president;  H.  M.  Eichelberger,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Associated  with  the  com- 
pany are  capable  department  managers 
and    specialists    in    various    lines. 
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SOMETHING     ENTIRELY    NEW 

OSCILLATING  PORTAL  WALL  BEDS 


MARSHALL   &  STEARNS  CO. 


1154   PHELAN   BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl 


Excellent  Trade  Catalogue 

One  of  tlie  most  handsome  and  eom- 
plctc  trade  catalogues  ever  issued  on  tlie 
Pacilic  Coast  has  recently  been  published 
l)y  \V.  P.  Kul'er  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
dealers  in  paints,  oils  and  glass.  For 
tllo^()Ughne^  s  and  completeness,  and  ex- 
cellence of  typography  it  stands  out  by 
itself.  Just  how  well  the  catalogue  is  be- 
ing received  is  indicated  by  the  following 
criticism  taken  from  the  London  Dec- 
orator of  October  22d.  There  is  little 
we  can  add  to  this  enthusiastic  review: 

"It  is  rarely  that  we  review  under  the 
head  of  "Publications  Received'  a  trade 
catalogue,  but  the  work  before  us  is  so 
truly  worthy  of  praise  that  it  fully  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  as  a  standard  work 
of  its  kind.  One  hesitates  at  all  times  to 
speak  of  anything  as  being  "the  best."  but 
the  writer  can  say  that  during  his  twenty- 
live  years'  connection  with  the  paint 
tr.ide  he  has  never  seen  a  better  cata- 
logue, nor  one  which  was  more  truly 
worthy  of  the  very  highest  praise. 

"Before  giving  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  one  or  two  special  features 
may  be  mentioned,  and  Knglish  manufac- 
turers might  well  follow  out  some  of  the 
ideas.  It  measures  7  inclies  l)y  9  inches. 
It  is  bound  in  a  very  serviceable  buck- 
ram. The  first  special  feature  is  that  it 
consists  of  separate  sheets  or  leaves  all 
securely  screwed  together,  and  made  so 
as  to  fold  back  easily.     The  idea   is  this 


\\  hen  there  is  a  change  of  any  kind  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  nroducts  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue  a  new  sheet  is 
sent  to  each  customer  with  a  request  that 
he  will  kindly  withdraw  the  old  sheet  and 
place  the  new  one  in  its  stead.  This 
solves  the  problem  of  constantly  reprint- 
ing expensive  catalogues,  and  it  is  an 
admirable  idea.  The  leaf  is  easily  re- 
moved by  unscrewing  the  whole  book 
and  'dacing  the  leaf  in  its  position,  then 
screwing  up  again.  In  passing  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  single  lea.  idea  is  one 
which  is  certain  to  be  followed  largely  in 
the   future,  not  only  in  trade  catalogues, 


M   Marquist 


S.  TOMASELLO    &  CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MODELERS 

MCT«L  PATTCRN*  ron     CHANDCLICB* 

pl*«tcr  ornaments        wax  and  plaster  patterns 
compos'tion  a^dcemcnt  bronze  tablets 

scale   models  trlepmone  park  8133 

Studio      i22   ioth  St  .   near  mssion.  San  Francisco 


HOLMES 

DISAPPCADINC 

BED. 


DiSAi 


DK]W[l©¥D(S/^¥[ 


PHONES.   DOUGLAS   218 
HOME   J  4218 


DISPLAY    ROOMS 
687    MONADNOCK     BLDG 

SAN     FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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but  in  general  literature.  We  understand, 
for  example,  that  in  the  United  States  a 
valuable  encyclopaedia  is  published,  or  is 
about  to  be  published,  in  which  the  same 
principle  will  be  followed.  Even  the  best 
encyclopaedia  is  soon  rendered  obsolete 
in  certain  of  its  parts,  particularly  in 
technical  matters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  may  be  still 
quite  up-to-date.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  arrange  to  reprint  those  articles  which 
become  out  of  date,  send  to  each  sub- 
scriber a  new  sheet  which  substitutes  the 
old. 

"Returning  to  Messrs  Fuller's  cata- 
logue. We  like  their  'foreword'  to  their 
customers,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
prices  in  the  book  are  all  subject  to  dis- 
counts, and  that  the  discounts  can  be 
learned  on  application  to  them.  The 
book  can  therefore  be  handed  to  custom- 
ers and  the  prices  be  read  by  them.  The 
catalogue  consists  of  no  less  than  381 
pages  beautifully  printed  on  art  paper, 
and  it  contains  no  less  than  43  sheets  of 
color  samples  which  are  prepared  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, most  of  them  having  stuck  down 
upon  them  27  different  samples,  so  that 
there  are  considerably  over  1,000  separate 
color  samples  in  the  book.  Then  there 
are  reproductions  in  color  of  a  very  large 
number  of  different  cans  and  packages 
sent  out  by  the  firm,  so  that  one  knows 
precisely,  the  appearance  they  present. 
There  are  several  hundred  of  these.  Full 
illustrations  done  in  three-color  process 
by  photography,  and  full  tables  of  glass 
are  included.  The  index  is  very  ex- 
haustive, and  is  divided  into  sections, 
each  section  being  easily  arrived  at  by  a 
portion  of  the  margin  being  cut  away  as 
in  the  case  of  the  index  to  ordinary 
ledgers. 

"Running  over  the  catalogue,  we  find 
manv  articles  unfamiliar  to  English  read- 
ers. There  are  various  specialties,  such 
as  'rubber'  paint,  etc.  'Twenty-five  Cent' 
paint  strikes  one  as  rather  hapm\  be- 
cause it  indicates  something  at  a  glance 
which  means  that  25  cents  pays  for  a  can 
of  any  color,  and  very  beautiful  some  of 
the  colors  are.  too.  'Rubber  Cement 
Floor  and  Step'  paint,  'Shingle  Stains,' 
the  shingles,  of  course,  being  wooden 
slabs  which  take  the  place  in  America  of 
slates  of  wood  buildings,  and  are  usually 


stained  more  or  less  with  brilliant  colors. 
There  are  exactly  the  same  things  as  fre- 
(luently  found  at  home  on  bungalows  at 
the  seaside.  'Barn  and  Roof  paint  is  an- 
other specialty,  while  'Concreta'  is  a 
damp-proof  coating  for  the  surface  of 
concrete  or  brick.  'Machinery'  paint  or 
'Barrell'  paint  mav  also  be  mentioned. 
Japanese  oil  stains,  carriage  colors,  mor- 
tar and  cement  colors,  and  so  on. 

"One  need  not  speak  of  the  samnles  of 
pure  colors  in  oil  or  of  the  usual  features 
which  are  found  in  English  catalogues. 
What  the  catalogue  cost  to  nroduce  per 
copy  is  a  thought  which  will  occur  to  any 
practical  man;  it  must  be  a  very  large 
sum.  indeed.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
interested,  they  can  see  the  catalogue  on 
calling  at  this  office.  It  is  well  worth  ex- 
amining." 


To  Build  Large  Dam 

It  is  reported  that  Wm.  Ham  Hall, 
Postal  Telegraph  building,  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Guggenheim  interests  are  inter- 
ested in  a  big  irrigation  project  which 
includes  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
dam  200  feet  high  across  the  Tuolumne 
river  below  Jacksonville.  Surveys  are 
now  being  made. 


Fresno   Building  Boom 

In  addition  to  the  erection  of  two  large 
hotels,  costing  over  $200,000  each,  Fresno 
will  have  at  least  three  new  substantial 
office   buildings   this   year. 

Among  the  large  buildings  to  be 
erected  will  be  an  eight  story  structure 
at  the  corner  of  J  and  Mariposa  streets 
on  the  site  of  the  Fiske  building.  The 
Fresno  Estate  Company,  which  owns 
this  property,  is  now  negotiating  for  the 
new  structure  and  it  is  expected  that 
plans  will  be  drawn  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  building  when  completed  will  cost 
$350,000.  It  is  to  be  used  as  an  office 
building. 

Scarcely  more  than  half  a  block  from 
this  there  is  to  be  erected  a  six  story 
office  building  by  C.  R.  Puckhaber  and 
associates  to  cost  $250,000.  The  site  of 
this  building  was  only  recentl}-^  purchased 
for  $70,000  and  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer it  was  announced  that  building  would 
start  immediately. 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Instal- 
lations, Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE  GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

V  217-218  Colman  Building Seattle,  Wash. 

Branch  Offices    504-505  McKay   Building Portland,  Ore. 

'  70J  Paulsen  Building Spokane,  Wash. 


HEATING 


Eminent  Physicians,  Scientists  and  Heating  and 
V^entilating  Engineers  say  that  the  only  correct 
method  of  heating  is  by  the  indirect 

WARM    AIR   FURNACE 


which    supplies    fresh,    pure    air,    the    most    important    clement     in    sustaining    life. 

W.W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

HEADOl'ARTERS  TOR  HEATING  APPARATIS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
557-  563   AlARKl   1    SIRIl   I.  Opp.  Sutter  SAN  F  RANCISCO,  CAL. 


W.  J.   TURNER, 

PRESIDENT 

D.  TURNER. 

SECY   &   TREAS. 

THE  TURNER 

COMPANY 

PLUMBING,    HEATING,    VENTILATING                              1 
AND      ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS                              | 

TELEPHONE  Sutter  1059 

278-280   NATOMA  STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Phone  Market  74t> 


WITTMAN,  LYMAN  &  CO. 

PLUMBING  and  GAS  FITTING 
HOT  WATER  and  STEAM  HEATING 

315   POLK  STREET 
Bet.  McAliUter  and  Fulton  Sts.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  Notes 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Archi- 
tectural Club,  the  subject  of  further  ex- 
tending the  quarters  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  reported  that  the  present  quar- 
ters are  inadequate  to  satisfactorily  carry 
on  the  active  student  work  of  the   Club. 

The  present  Atelier  is  over-crowded. 
There  are  forty  members  in  this  class 
and  further  demands  for  working  space 
from  the  ranks  of  present  club  members, 
who   can   not   be  accommodated. 

In  addition  to  the  Class  in  Design,  the 
Class  in  Steel  Construction  (fifty  in 
number),  demands  better  facilities  for 
carrying  on  its  work. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  Class  in 
Architectural  History,  also  a  Life  Class, 
if  all  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  present  in- 
come and  necessary  outlay,  the  Board  of 
Directors  sees  the  need  for  exercising 
special  care  in  matters  of  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  it  realizes  that  the  Club's 
student  work  must  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  urge 
every  club  member  to  use  his  friendly- 
influence  by  brino-ing  one  "Good  Fellow" 
into  the  Club;  in  that  way,  the  Club  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  acnuire  the  large  room  to 
the  north  of  the  present  quarters.  This 
room  will  then  be  converted  into  a 
splendid  Atelier,  and  the  classes  in  Con- 
struction, History,  and  Life  will  carry  on 
their  work  conveniently  and  without  fur- 
ther interference. 


To  Erect  Big  Power  Plant 

The  Northern  California  Power  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Corning,  Tehama 
countv,  will  start  construction  before 
next  March  on  a  big  power  plant.  A 
power  line  100  miles  long  will  be  strung 
from  the  Coleman  power  house  on  Battle 
creek,  Shasta  county,  to  the  headgate  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Com- 
pany's system  two  miles  north  of  Ham- 
ilton City,  Glenn  county.  This  is  to  fur- 
nish 800  horsepower  for  four  great  pumps 
that  are  to  lift  water  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  into  the  canal.  The  new  line 
will  cost  $200,000.  The  heavy  copper 
cables  will  be  strung  on  reinforced  con- 
crete poleg  50  feet  high,  with  steel  cross 
arms.  These  poles  will  be  set  in  con- 
crete and  will  be  16  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  and  five  inches  at  the  top 
and  will  weigh  3,800  pounds  each.  There 
will  be  1,200  of  these  poles.  H.  A.  Ted- 
ford  is  superintendent  of  construction, 
with  headquarters  in  Corning. 


Patch  them  up! 

YOUR  Concrete  Floors 
can  be  patched  with 
'Master  Builders  Con= 
Crete  Filler.' 

This  'Filler'  will  form  a 
perfect  bond  with  the 
old  Concrete. 

When  applied  it  becomes 
the  hardest  part  of  the 
flooring. 

Worn  places  can  be  filled 
and  made  perfectly 
smooth. 

'Master  Builders  Concrete 
Filler'  can  be  applied  over 
an  entire  Floor  and  it  will 
stand  an  endless  amount 
of  heavy  trucking  without 
any  effect. 

'Master  Builders  Filler'  is  a  min= 
eral  powder  and  is  mixed  with 
cement  and  sand. 

When  applied  on  a  wall  (dry  or 
damp)  it  will  make  it  absolutely 
watertight. 

Also  used  for  Acid  Vats,  Concrete 
Tanks,  Concrete  Roofs. 

Not  affected  by  acids. 

Write  us  for  particulars. 


.Manufactured    only    by 

The  Master  Builders  Co. 

1054  Monadnock  Building 
San  Francisco  California 
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h-ui«    n    Garage    Basement.      Waterproof    with    Master    Builders'    Filler. 


Do  You  Want  a  Strong,  Waterproof  Surface 
to  Your  Concrete? 


The  Master  Builders  Company,  of  1054 
Monadnock  Building.  San  Francisco,  have 
placed  on  the  market  a  mineral  which 
will  practically  revolutonize  the  concrete 
business.  When  mixed  with  cement  and 
sand  to  a  Proportion  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  cement  used  this  mineral 
will  form  a  surface  of  iron  which  is  prac- 
tically indestructible.  The  San  Francisco 
Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  putting  this 
mineral  in  the  floor  of  a  garage  now  be- 
ing erected  in  Oakland.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  using  this  mineral  in  all 
its  concrete  tanks  and  vats.  Thev  have 
found  it  to  be  a  perfect  success  in  every 
instance. 

The  cut  shown  above  is  the  basement 
of  a  garage  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where 
they  had  already  tried  three  systems  of 
waterproofing,  which  had  to  be  taken  out 
and  the  work  eventually  done  with  "Mas- 
ter Builder's  Filler."  This  work  is  quite 
the  wonder  of  the  East  and  people  have 
come  from  as  far  as  Boston  to  note  the 
results. 

There  is  nothing  intricate  about  the 
application  of  the  mineral  as  it  can  be 
mixed  and  laid  by  anybody  who  can 
liandle  a  shovel.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  construction  of  brewery  and  dairy 
floors  and  is  unaflFected  by  either  acids 
or  oil.  The  cost  of  Master  Builders'  Fil- 
ler is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

.\  postal  card  will  bring  a  represen- 
tative or  detailed  information  wherever 
you  may  be. 


Santa   Clara   College  Work    Delayed 

The  awarding  of  the  contract  for  the 
.\dministration  building  at  Santa  Clara 
college  has  been  temporarily  delayed  by 
the  death  of  Rev.  Father  Gollor.  The 
latter  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Rockcliflf  of  Spokane. 


Many  Contracts  for  the  C.  J.  Hillard 
Company 

The  C.  J.  Hillard  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  its 
kind  about  the  bay.  It  was  organized 
about  eight  months  ago  when  Mr.  Hillard 
took  over  the  old  Bell  &  Phister  Com- 
pany. Since  then  the  shops  have  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  the  latest  mod- 
ern machinery  has  been  installed. 

Mr.  Hillard  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco,  having  been  connected  with 
three  local  iron  works  since  the  fire 
(1906).  Before  starting  in  business  Mr. 
Hillard  was  superintendent  of  the  Erode 
Iron  Works  and  was  also  with  Dyer 
Brothers  and  the  Rudgear  Merle  Com- 
pany. 

Since  taking  over  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Phister,  the  company  has 
completed  the  following  buildings:  Key- 
stone anartment  house,  Edward  T. 
Foulkes,  architect;  Burns  Hamman  baths, 
Smith  O'Brien,  architect;  Reno  court- 
house, Nevada,  F.  De  Lonchant,  archi- 
tect; Redlick  building,  Bakersfield;  Bur- 
nett school.  Eagle  apartment  house, 
Hessman  building,  Oakland;  the  Em- 
press  theatre,  and   the    Bartiett   building. 

-At  the  present  time  the  comnany  is 
working  on  the  following  contracts: 
Biber  Estate,  Deere  Implement  Company 
building,  St.  Francis  Realty  Company 
building,  Redlick  building,  Bakersfield ; 
Bull  Estate  building  and  the  Herzstein 
l)uilding.  This  is  in  addition  to  executing 
some  very  artistic  Marquese  work. 

The  C.  J.  Hillard  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  iron 
and  artistic  metal  work  and  is  well 
equiooed  for  handling  brass  and  bronze 
bank  fixtures,   railings,  etc. 

-Among  the  contracts  for  bank  screens 
recently  completed  are  with  the  Citizens 
National   Bank  and   the   City  Abstract   Co. 
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Netv   Y.   M.  C.   A.   Building,  San  Francisco. 
McDoueall  Brothers,   Architects.      Wordcn-Mecker  "Egg-Shell"   Finish    Used   Throughout 

(See  letter  below.) 


December  ISth,  1910- 


The  Worden-Meeker  Varnish  Company, 

1230  Market  Street,  City, 
"Gentlemen: 

In  connection  viitih  your  egg-shell  finish  which  was  used 
en  the  interior  wood-work  of  the  new  central  "building  for  the 
Xovmg  Men's  Christian  Association  of  San  Francisco,  me  take  pleasure 
in  stating  that  this  finish  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly , 


The  Architect  and  Emyincer 
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THE  ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Artistic  merit  in  Architecture  de- 
pends to  a  certain  extent  upon  color. 
On  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
factor,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised  in   attaining  desired   tones. 

To  produce  artistic  color  results  in 
interior  finishing,  the  preservation  of 
the  beautiful,  natural  figure  of  the 
wood  is  a  vital  consideration.  For 
really  artistic,  modem,  exclusive  color 
eflFects,  STANDARD  VARNISH 
WORKS'  Kleartone  Stains  are  a  con- 
stant revelation  to  the  architect  as 
well  as  his  clients. 

Not  only  does  the  architect  have 
the  regular  up-to-date  shades,  but  he 
also  has  our  unique  service  in  securing 
special,  out-of-the-ordinary  tones.  This 
effective  assistance  makes  it  possible 
for  every  architect  to  stamp  every 
piece  of  his  work  with  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  personality. 

White  enamel  work  has  a  peculiar 
charm  and  richness.  Our  Satinette 
White  Enamel  proves  its  superiority 
wherever  it  is  used  on  church,  residence, 
office  building  and  public  institution. 
It  does  not  turn  yellow,  it  is  easily 
cleaned  and  does  not  crack.  It  may 
be  finished  with  a  dull,  flat  effect  or 
rich  gloss.  Satinette  Undercoat  should 
always  be  used  for  priming  and  under- 
coats for  Satinette  White  Enamel  work. 


AKCHIThX'TL'KAL    FINISHES 

Elastica  Floor  Finish  for  floors, 
Elastica  No.  1  for  outside  work,  Elas- 
tica No.  2  for  inside  work,  Flattine 
Cabinet  Finish  for  flat,  dull  finish, 
Kleartone  Stains  for  beautiful  color 
effects,  Satinette  White  Enamel  flat 
and  gloss  for  both  interior  and  exterior 
work  and  our  other  Architectural 
Finishes  always  more  than  meet  ex- 
pectations. 

These  Finishes  give  results  that 
make  high-class,  artistic  work  possible. 
They  make  it  possible  for  wood  finish- 
ing to  contribute  in  an  unusual  degree 
to  the  Art  in  Architecture. 

NO*  YMX.  CHKAGO.  lONDON.  BfRllN.  BRlSSdS.  M(tBOlRN( 

W.  p.  FULLER    &    CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR   THE   PACiriC 

COAST    AND    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 
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Municipal  Art  Commission 

The  establisiiment  of  a  municipal  com- 
mission to  develop  a  general  plan  of 
municipal  betterment  along  practical  and 
economic  lines  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  .Architects. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  preamble  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  chapter  that 
many  cities  in  the  East  and  in  Europe 
have  established  these  commissions.  It 
was  added  that  there  are  being  carried 
out  in  San  Francisco  under  various  offi- 
cial bodies  many  improvements  which 
arc  being  undertaken  without  any  gen- 
eral  plan. 

The  San  Francisco  architects  have 
expressed  in  a  resolution  a  suggestion 
to  the  mayor  and  the  board  of  super- 
visors that  they  take  under  considera- 
tion the  advisability  of  creating  a  muni- 
cipal commission  to  bring  about  general 
harmony,  and  that  the  state  board  of 
harbor  commissioners,  the  board  of 
park  commissioners  and  the  secretary  of 
war  be  asked  to  co-operate. 

The  mayor  was  further  asked  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  at  an  early  date.  The  chapter  also 
resolved  that  inasmuch  as  great  benefit 
would  come  from  a  combined  effort  of 
improvement,  the  construction  of  a  new 
city  hall  be  deferred  until  the  commis- 
sion had  been  formed. 

William  Mooser,  president  of  the  local 
chapter,  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
committee  reporting  the  resolution  con- 
sists of  Willis  Polk.  Albert  Pissis,  J. 
Galen  Howard,  Smith  O'Brien,  C.  P. 
Weeks,  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  Arthur 
Brown,  Jr.,  Ernest  Coxhead  and  W.  B. 
Faville. 


Cold  Facts 

The  Triumph  Ice  Machine  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  established  a 
Coast  agency  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  the  H.  F.  Lyon  Company  hav^ 
ing  been  appointed  Coast  agents. 

The  Triumph  company  is  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  United  States,  in 
its  line,  and  has  branch  offices  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Kan- 
sas City,  New  York,  Boston  and  Seattle. 

The  company  makes  a  specialty  of 
refrigerating  and  ice  making  plants, 
including  ice  water  plants  for  banks, 
schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings 
which  require  ice-water  and  distilled 
water. 

The  Lyon  company  is  also  agent  for 
the  Keelcr  water-tube  and  tubular  boil- 
ers for  heating  plants,  and  for  the  Tren- 
ton Engine  Company's  "Reeve's  Com- 
pound and  Simple  Steam  Engines"  for 
electric  lighting  plants. 

The  Lyon  company  is  at  581  Monad- 
nock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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Plain  and  Ornamental 

PLASTER    \Vork 

BY 

Qlallaglian 
$c  Mnmm 


334  Tenth  Street 

Interior  of  Banking  Room,  London  Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco       CAM    FRATsIPTSPO    C  A1 
Albert  r^issis    Architect  * 
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Produced  in  Caen  Stone 

Expert  in 

the  manufacture  of  Caen  Stone  and  Graphite;  also  Fire  and  Waterproof  Composition  for  the 
exterior  of  all  kinds  of  frame  buildings,  etc.     (Patent  applied  for.)     Also  the 
Menzer  Interlocking  Fire-proof  Partition  Wall  Block 

C.    MEINZER    &    SON 

DESIGNERS    AND    ARCHITECTURAL    SCULPTORS                                     ..862    HOWARD    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO       || 
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